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ADVERTISEMENT. 



When the subject of the following volumes 
was first proposed to me, and I undertook to 
discuss it, it was my intention to produce 
nothing more than a connected narrative of 
the rise and progress of the British empire in 
Asia. This I believed to be a task of no great 
difficulty ; at least I was willing to persuade 
myself that with my previous reading it might 
be accomplished with comparative ease to 
myself, and not without benefit to others ; but 
I soon found that any attempt to separate the 
earlier firom the later portions of Indian his- 
tory would involve my details in a degree of 
obscurity, such as neither digressions nor ex- 
planations would suffice effectually to remove. 
I was, accordingly, induced to extend my plan, 
so as to embrace the annals of India from the 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

earliest times — a measure which, though it has 
added ten-fold to the obstacles which I have 
been myself called upon. to enccMinter, will not, 
I trust, be found to detract from the value of 
my work in the eyes of the general reader. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 



CHAPTER L 

'Early Civilization of the Hindoos — Their arrival in 
India — Treatment of the Aborigines — Their forms of 
Government and Civil Institutions, 

The track of country, of which modern European 
writers treat, binder the general appellation of Hin- 
dostan, is situated in the north-eastern quarter of 
Asia, where it is comprehended within the latitudes 
of 8° wad 35° North, and the longitudes of 68° and 
92° East. It is hounded on the north hy the Hi- 
malaya mountains, a lofty and extensive range, 
which, commencing at the Indus, and terminating 
heyond Bootan, separate it from the tahle land of 
Thibet and the Tartarian deserts. Towards the 
south it is everywhere washed by the ocean, on 
the west by the river Indus, whilst a range of hills 
and forests, which skirt the provinces of Chittagong 
and Tipara, form, with an angle of the Bramaputra, 
its not very accurately marked boundary towards 
the east. The extreme length of Hindostan has 
been computed to exceed 1900 miles, its extreme 

VOL. I, B 
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2 HISTORY OF INDIA. [B. C. 200(K 

breadth has been taken at 1500; yet such is the 
irregularity of its form that the total superficial 
area cannot be estimated at more than 1,^80,000 
Enghsh square miles.* 

" The principal geological features of this re- 
gion," says one, to whose labours geography is 
largely indebted, -i- ** are the vast Gangetic plains, 
the great sandy desert of the Indus, the elevated 
table land above the Ghauts, and the Himalayan, 
Vandhyan, and Ghaut chain of mountains with their 
subordinate ranges. There are no lakes of any 
considerable magnitude, but many morasses, espe- 
cially an enormous saline one named the Runn, 
There are no volcanoes in a state of activity, nor 
is the existence of extinguished ones clearly esta- 
blished. Earthquakes, although frequent, with 
the exception of one in Cutch, of very recent oc- 
currence, have never been destructive. The sea- 
sons, winds and rains are periodical, and through- 
out the whole space, what are called the monsoona 
more or less prevail. Within the geographical 
limits of Hindostan every degree of temperature 
is to be found, from burning heat to perpetual 
congelation, but with the exception of an Alpine 
tract among the northern mountains, the climate is 

* This district is maiked out as it were by nature iato three 
gi-and divisions. The first and greatest of these, called 
Hindostan Proper, embraces ail the provinces north of the Ner- 
budda, from the Indus in the east to the borders of Chittagong. 
The second, called the Deccan, includes all within the Ner- 
budda and the Kistna. The third, or India south of the 
Kistna, takes in the remainder of the Peninsula. These aie 
important particulars and must be borne in mind. 

t Mr. Hamilton, author of a Geographical, Statistical and 
Historical Description of Hindostan* 
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SOIL, CLIMATS, AND RIVERS. $ 

gtrietly tropical, and promotes the grov^th of e^ 
congenial &uits, plants and vegetables, in the most 
luxuriant profusion ; although the soil in most 
parts wants strength and tenacity. Minerals are 
abundant, but little worked, and there are few 
countries that sp<mtaneously produce so great a 
variety of saline substances." 

Besides these nioi« general features, Hindostaa 
is remarkable for the size and number of its rivers, 
of which no fewer than thirteen are enumerated by 
Mr. Hamilton as being of the first magnitude. 
These traverse a space of country, from their re- 
spective ifountains to their mouths, which varies 
froip 1700 to 400 miles, and besides these there 
are many others, ** which in Europe would be 
reckoned large rivers/' Of its harbours and road- 
steads op the other hand, less can be said- in praise, 
the coast gradually shelvii^g off so as to hinder a 
large vessel from approaching within a mile and a 
half of the shore, whilst of islands there are none, 
with the solitary exception of Ceylon, which de- 
serve to be spoken of in other terms than as rocks 
or sand banks.* 

This interesting coimtry has long been in the 
possession of a race of men as singular in their 
moral and political habits as they are strongly 
marked by the peculiarity of their physical con- 

* This description applies only to Hindostan according to 
tke modem sense of that term. The East Indies of the Mid* 
die Ages, like the lodia of Classical times, comprehended 
the Burman empire, Siam, Camboja, Cochin-China, and 
Malay, with the islands of Sumatra, the Moluccas, Java, &c. 
in the Indian Sea. Its limitB towards the west were likewise 
vtiy eztenttve* 
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4 HISTORY OF INDIA. [B. C. 2000. 

formation. Like other branches of the human 
family, which have dwelt long in the same place, 
the Hindoos lay claim to an antiquity of descent 
quite inconsistent with reason ; yet is there good 
ground to believe that even in this respect their 
claim is at least as well founded as that of any 
other tribe with which we are acquainted. It 
would appear, moreover, that the Hindoos were 
not only inhabitants of the country which they still 
hold, at a very early period in the world's history, 
but that long before they became objects of in- 
quiry to European investigators, they had made 
considerable advances towards a state of high com- 
parative civilization. We learn from Diodorus and 
Arrian that both Alexander in the provinces on the 
Indus, and Megasthenes as ambassador among 
the Practii, whose territories comprehended the 
states of Bengal, Bahar, and Oude, found a people 
resembling in every important particular the pre- 
sent possessors of these regions, and that the order 
and condition in which they lived was represented 
by the people themselves to have prevailed among 
their ancestors from ages the most remote. With 
such evidence before us, it were absurd to deny 
to the Hindoos whatever of honour belongs to an 
origin buried in obscurity, whilst of the degree of 
civilization to which they had then attained, we 
are not without grounds on which to form at least 
a tolerably just conception. 

It may be assumed as a general rule, applicable 
to mankind in all ages and countries, that wherever 
society is divided into distinct classes, where the 
higher order of mechanical arts are practised, and 
commerce, both foreign and domestic, is carried 
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ORDER OF CASTES. d 

on to a large extent, rapid strides have been made 
from a state of barbarism to one of refinement. 
No ^t can, however, be better attested than that 
these three marks of a people not absolutely savage 
have from time immemorial existed in Hindostan. 
Prior to the records of authentic history, and 
even before the most remote era to which their 
own traditions pretend to reach, the whole body of 
the people was divided into four orders or castes* 
to each of which its own duties and class of occu- 
pations were specifically assigned. The highest, 
or Brahmin caste, had it strictly in charge to study 
the principles of religion, to conduct its ceremonies, 
and to cultivate the sciences. They were, to use 
the words of an elegant historian, ** the priests, the 
instructors, and the philosophers of the nation.*'* 
Next in dignity to them were the Kshittree, or 
Warrior caste, whose business it was to hold the 
reins of civil government, and to defend the na« 
tion. In peace they were its rulers and magis-* 
trates ; in war they were the generals who com- 
manded its armies and the soldiers who fought its 
battles. Below them asain stood the Visya, Bhysej 
or Weysh caste, empfoyed in trade, agriculture^ 
arms, and husbandry ; whilst the Sudra, or Sooder 
oaste, the lowest of all, included the manufacturers, 
piechanics, and agricultural and menial servants. 

But the distinctions in Hindoo society, recog* 
nised from times the most remote, ended not here. 
The Hindoos of old, like the ancient Egyptians, 
appear to have esteemed trades and professions 
hereditary in the families of such as exercised 

• Dr. Robertson. 
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them ; and hence there are, and have ever heen, as 
manj castes or classes among them as there are 
different modes of tmming human ingenuity to ac- 
count. Now, though it be undeniable that customs 
which restrict the son to the business of his father 
are not in accordance with our ideas of die most 
polished state, it is equally certain that the separa- 
tion of professions at all implies an improvement 
upon the early stages of social life, when arts are 
so few and so simple that each man is sufficiently 
master of them all to satisfy every demand of his 
own limited desires. 

When we look again to the habits of life which 
have immemorially subsisted among the Hindoos, 
we discover that they are in many respects such as 
no people in a savage state, or in a state but a little 
way removed from savage, ever think of culti- 
vating. The barbarian may till the ground with 
such implements as he possesses; he may sow die 
grain, and reap the com when it is ripe ; but the 
absolute barbarian dreams not of obtaining, by 
artificial means, that moisture, without a due sup* 

gy of which his seed will give no return, in 
indostan, however, the utmost care seems at 
all periods to have been taken that the means oi 
irrigadon should everywhere be abundant : indeed^ 
the remains of numerous tanks and water-courses^ 
where none now exist, fumiidi ample proof that, in 
this respect at least, the present generadon are fair 
behind their remote ancestors. Again, die barbae 
rian, satisfied with such apparel as the skins of 
animals slain in the chase afford, either 4ii'ects no 
share of his attention to manufactures, or produces 
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MANUFACII^RXS AND ARCHITECTURE. 7 

Stuffs which cannot possibly be used as an article 
of advantageous traf&e. The Hindoos, on the 
other hand, have, from the eariiest ages, been 
famed for the fine texture and exquisite colouring 
of their cloths : indeed it is within the memory ci 
the presait generation tliat even the manu&cturers 
of Manchester and Glasgow, with all their supe- 
riority of machinery, were incapable of producing 
goods fit to be brought into competition with the 
ttlks and cottons of Hindostan. 

In like manner it may with truth be asserted, 
that men do not begin to study the principles either 
of polished architecture or sculpture till civiliaa- 
tion has taught them to distinguish between mere 
necessaries and elegancies. Hindostan, however, 
abounds with monuments both of the architectural 
and statuary skill c^ its possessors. Not to lay too 
much stress upon the magnificence of the Temples 
at Elora and Elephanta, it is impossible to travel 
through the Carnatic or Mysore* without disco* 
vering innumerable proofs that, whatever may be 
the case now, there must have been a time when 
these regions were, like ancient Greece, the nurse- 
ries of the fine arts. *^ It may safely be pronounced 
(says a hi^ authority,) that no part of the world 
has more marks of antiquity, fine arts, sciences^ 

* It is in these countries that we are compelled to look for 
the most perfect specimens of Hindoo taste, because there thd 
Husstthnans were not guilty of the excesses which roarked 
the course of thek conquests in Hindostan* No doubt the 
Carnatic and Mysore are, comparatively, speaking, modem 
Hindoo colonies ; but the knowledge which the people pos- 
sessed thttre was derived from the same source which gave 
knowledge to their countrymen north of ihe Nerbudda. 
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and civilization, than the Peninsula of India from 
the Ganges to Cape Cormorin. I think the carv* 
ing on some of the pagodas and choultries, as well 
as the grandeur of the work, exceed anything exe- 
cuted now-a-days, not only for the delicacy of the 
chisel, but the expense of construction, considering 
in many instances to what distance the component 
parts were carried and to what height reared/'* 

It is true, that in the construction and decora* 
tion of their private dwellings, the Hindoos seem 
at no period to have aimed either at elegance or 
splendour ; but this fact, though it undeniably pre* 
vents us from placing them in the foremost rank of 
polished nations, teUs nothing against the infer- 
rence which we have ventured to draw from the 
care bestowed upon the adornment of their public 
buildings. The temple of the savage is as rude as 
his own rude hut, and his statuary never goes be- 
yond an imperfect chiseling of some rough block 
of wood or stone. 

But perhaps there is no better criterion by which 
to try the civil condition of any people, than is af- 
forded by an examination into the nature of the in- 
tercourse which they maintain with other nations. 
Commerce among mere savages, and among men 
in the first stage beyond the savage, is confined 
strictly to a barter of one species of natural pro- 
ductions for another; conducted without order 
or system, and generally speaking at random. No 
roads are formed, nor inns built, to facilitate the 
transport of goods from one inland station to 
another, and as to adventures by sea, these are 

* Colonel Call, Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixii. p. 354. 
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COMMERCE. 9 

never attempted. Now it is beyond dispute, that 
previous to the Macedonian invasion, Uindostan 
was intersected by roads, the courses of which 
were marked by stones, as the several stages 
were supplied with choultries,* or places of rest ; 
whilst one of the first clauses in the Institutes of 
Menuf relates to the interest of money, and the 
limited rate of it in different cases, with an excep- 
tion in favour of sea adventures. 

Looking further down the vista of time, again^ 
we not only discover that Hindostan continued to 
be a commercial country, but ascertain its very 
exports and imports. The Greeks and Romans 
procured from India ivory, spices, precious stones^ 
silks, and cotton piece goods, in exchange for 
woollen cloths of a light texture, linen in chequer- 
work, precious stones, and some aromatics not 
known in the country ; coral, storax, glass vessels 
of different kinds ; wrought silver ; Itsdian, Greek, 
and Arabian wines ; brass, tin, lead, girdles, and 
sashes; melilot; cut glass; red arsenic; black 
lead ; and gold and silver. Ji commerce such as 
this, however, could not be conducted by a people 
absolutely barbarous ; indeed, there are articles 
specified here, which would neither be coveted nor 
produced hymen even in the first stage of incipient 
civilization. 

There is yet one other matter to which it i^ 
necessary to advert, ere passing on to more inter- 
esting topics. The state of literature in ancient 

* See Asiatic Researches. 

t Of the great antiquity of many portions at least of this 
work np doubt can exist, and there is good ground for assert- 
ing, that this law relative to trade is not less ancient than any. 
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Hindofitan, and the progress made by its inhabit^ 
ants in the cultivation of the pure sciences, equally 
indicate, that they were very far removed from the 
degraded condition of men ignorant of the arts 
and conveniencies of social life. It is said, indeed, 
though we suspect somewhat rashly, that in his- 
torical records properly so called, the libraries of 
Hmdostan are barren.* The case may be so ; but 
of poe^y, lyrical, heroic, and dramatic, there is 
no deficiency ; and however common among rude 
tribes the two former species may be, the drama 
has never yet flourished except where civilization 
had made some progress. In like manner the 
Hindoos appear to have been, at an early period, 
so far masters of astronomy, as to be able to cal- 
culate eclipses accurately, and upon sound princi- 
ples, while numeration by decimals, an art but of 
yesterday's growth in Eur^)e, may be said to be 
indigenous in Hindostan. Then again we have the 
political and moral treatises of this peo|de, abound- 
mg, indeed, in contradictions and absurdities, yet 
not without a certain degree of merit, sufficient at 
least to redeem their compilers from the charge 
which has sometimes been brought against them, 
that they were either ignorant or careless how to 
distinguish between right and wr6ng. 

But though we thus express ourselves, and 
tiiough we readily avow our belief, that the Hindoos 
two or three thousand years ago had attained to a 
state of refinement, greatly surpassing that which 

♦ A different opinion is held by Colonel Tod, in hii vSJu- 
able and elaboitite Annals df Rajasthan, and Mr. Wilson has 
clearly shown, that Cashmere, at least, can boast of its hoA 
cf Clkronicles. 
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is exhibited by their descendants of the present 
times, it is very far from our design to speak of 
them as at any period a people absolutely en- 
lightened. From the line of argument assumed in 
tHe prcfceding pages it will be seen, that we are as 
little disposed to fall into this error, as we are in- 
clined with the disciples of the modem school to 
regard them as mere barbarians. The terms civil- 
ized and barbarous, to whatever people applied, 
are, and necessarily must be, arbitrary and relative. 
If a comparison be instituted between the Hindoos 
as they appeared to Alexander and the polished 
inhabitants of modem Europe, then indeed shall 
we be compelled to speak of the former as barba- 
rians ; if the contrast be between them and the 
Aborigines of Britain, as the latter are described 
by Caesar and Tacitus, then will the reverse of 
barbarism be predicated of the ancient Hindoos. 

It is exceedingly unsatis&cto^y to learn, under 
soeh citcamstatfces, that there is perhaps no race 
of men in existence over whose eariy history a more 
impenetrable veil of finble and obscurity is cas^. 
In the Vedas and Shasters, or sacred books of the 
Brahmins, we discover little besides incredible de- 
scriptions of impossible events, placed, some of 
them, as far back as four millions of years ago. 
We are told of the first creation of matter in terms 
calculated to excite any feeling besides admiration \ 
of the division of time into four* yugs or ages, of 

• These are : 1, The Satya yug, comprehending a space of 
1,728,000 years. 2, The Trita yug, 1,296,000 years. 3, The 
Dwapar yug, 864,000 years. And 4, or the present, the Call 
yig, which will extend to 432,000 years. The last yug, or 
«ge, began 3,094 years before Christ, and corresponds veiy 
nearly with the era of Noah's Deluge. 
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which the three former comprehend a space of no 
less than 3,888,000 years; — of one sovereign, 
named Satyavratta, the father of the present race 
of men, who swayed the sceptre during an entire 
ytig, and of other matters equally puerile and ex- 
travagant* But of any clue by which to arrive at 
a knowledge of the truth, or which might aid us in 
the construction of even a plausible hypothesk, it 
must be confessed that the sacred books are desti- 
tute. In like manner the great heroic poem, the 
Mahabhrata, though more susceptible of a rational 
interpretation, is so obscured in dlegory and fiction 
as to render it but an insecure guide to the investi- 
gator of Hindoo history. We are assured, indeed, 
that it was composed between the years 1170 and 
1180 before Christ ; and we have reason to believe 
that it was intended to commemorate some of those 
wars which the Hindoos waged with the tribes 
whom they eventually supplanted ; but both the 
date and course of the war in question are un- 
known, and will probably continue unknown to the 
end of time. It were vain, therefore, to attempt 
a circumstantial narrative of events, of which no 
authentic tradition remains ; or to hazard so much 
as a conjecture concerning points where we feel 
ourselves to be absolutely without a guide. 

Abandoning, therefore, all idea of tracing this 
singular people to their origin, we must content 
ourselves widi stating that the opinion which once 
attributed to them the character of " Autoch- 
thones** seems now to be universally condemned. 
The researches of modern inquirers have distinctly 
shown that the country which we denominate Hin- 
dostan was originally peopled by a variety of 
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barbarous tribes^-of which the remains are still to 
be found, in a state of independence, among the 
fastiiesses of Gundwana and other inaccessible 
districts.* These appear, at no period, to have 
acknowledged any such distinctions as prevail 
throughout all the branches of the Hindoo family. 
They ever were and still continue to be ignorant 
of the institution o£ castes ; they are worshippers 
of tutelary gods, unknown among the people of 
the plains ; they do not regard the cow as sacred, 
nor follow any of the customs practised in the open 
country; indeed, their complexion and features, 
not less than their general manners, point them out 
as a race totally £stinct from both the Hindoos 
and Mussulmans. 

At what precise era these savages were first in- 
vaded we are without grounds on which to hazard 
a guess, further than that the calamity seems to 
have fallen upon them many centuries prior to the 
composition of the Mahabhrata. We are equally 
ignorant of the exact route by which the invaders 
made good their incursions ; but that they came 
from the north, or north-west, and spread gradually 
towards the east and south, a variety of circum- 
stances lead us to believe. All tradition represents 
the Brahminical institutions as of older date in the 
western than in the eastern provinces, whilst in the 

* " Of the primitive inhabitants," says Colonel Tod, 
" we may enumerate, the Mienas, the Mieras, the Goands, 
the Bhils, the Sarjas, the Aheras, the Goojurs, and those 
who inhabit the forests of the Nerbudda, the Sone, the Maha- 
aadi, the mountains of Sorgooja, and the Lesser Nagpore ; 
many of whom are still but little removed from savage life, 
and whose dialects are as various as their manners." — Annals 
of Rajasthan, p. 558. 
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fiartbest south, we have very satisfactory proof diat 
they were absolutely unknowa till about the period 
of the birth of Christ. Thus, in the Institutes of 
Menu, of which a compilation was made by KuUuca, 
B. C* S80» we discover a manifest allusion to the 
settlements then organized by the followers of 
Brahma. ^* Between the two divine rivers, Saras- 
wati and Drishdawad, lies the tract of land which 
tlie sages have nsuned Brahmavarta, beciuise it was 
frequented by the Gods. Curuekshetra, Matsya^ 
Panchala, or Canyacubja, and Surasena or Mattura, 
form the region called Brahmarsi, distinguished 
from Brahmavarta. That country which lies be- 
tween Hemavat (the snowv region) and Vindhaya* 
to the east of Vineswara (Guzerat), and to the west 
of Pryag (Allahabad) is celebrated by the title of 
Medha Desa (middle region). As far as the eastern 
and as far as the western oi^ans, between the 
mountains just mentioned, lies the tract which the 
wise have named Aryaverta, or inhabited by re* 
spectable men. That land on which the black 
antelope naturally grazes is fit for the performance 
of sacrifices; but the l^d of Mlechas, or those 
who speak barbarously, differs widely from it."* 
Now, from these expressions, it appears evident^ 
first, that in the ninth century be&re Christ, the 
Hindoos had not penetrated to the south of the 
Vindhaya range, consequently that the Deccan and 
Ae peninsula were yet possessed by the Aborigines ; 
and, secondly, that when Menu wrote, there were 
numerous tracts, even to the north of the Deccaii» 
which still afforded shelter to the remnants of the 
same people. It is scarcely necessary to observe, 

* Houghton's Institutes o£ Menu. 
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that the black aatek>pe grazes only upon open 
plaiaa, where it is safe from the sudden attacks of 
beasts of prey; it was, therefore, of the open 
pkuns, and of them ahme, that in the age of Menu 
his countrymen had made themselves masters. 

Whether the Hindoos broiight with them into 
their new abodes those stern and immovable cus<r 
touas which separate ibr ever the descendants of 
one man from those o£ another, authorities are not 
agreed. Whilst some assert boldly that the case 
was so, others, with no less earnestness, contend that 
the distinctions of society recogjaiaed among them 
were origkiallv analogous to those which prevailed 
elsewhere, and that the sl^icter order which now 
holds good, was gradually mtroduced as knowledge 
began to centre in the priesthood. Though we are 
not called upon to decide a question which can 
boast of very able polemics on both sides, we may 
be permitted to observe, that their mode of acting 
towards the conquered Aborigines furmshes ground 
for believing that the Hindoos were, firom their first 
arrival in India, habituated to the order of castes. 
In no instance can it b^ shown that the victors 
became thorcnigfaly amalgamated with the van* 
quished, or- admitted them to the full privileges of 
citisene^ip. On the contrary, the Hindoos no 
sooner made themselves absolute masters of any 
district, than they reduced to slavery its ancient 
owners ; from whom, not less than from impure 
ooauiecd<Mis among themselves, are desc^aded the 
present Pariars or outcasts of Hindostan. It is 
tme that here and there marriages were contracted 
between the new and the ancient ^<^rietors of the 
soil, from which have sprung some of the less pure 
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tribes, particularly the Bhuleelas and others in Ra- 
jasthan ; but, generally speaking, the Aborigines 
were kept, till the era of the Mahomedan coniquest, 
in the state of slavery in which they are stiU to be 
found in the further peninsula. 

In this state afiairs seem to have continued till 
^bout two hundred years before Christ; the fi)- 
reigners retaining possession of the plains aitd 
more accessible districts, whilst such of the Abori- 
gines as preferred independence to slavery took 
shelter in the fastnesses. As yet, however, no 
effort had been made to pass the Nerbudda river ; 
but there occurred at last a revolution in Guzerat, 
which threw the authority of Western India into 
hew hands, and forced onwards the stream of colo- 
hization violently towards the south. Colonel Tod 
informs us, that in the second century prior to the 
Christian era the Brahmins of Guzerat " created 
a new tribe" — in other words, gave authority to a 
new race of warriors, whom they designated by the 
title of 'Agniculas or the fiery generation. These, 
dividing into four branches, made a conquest of 
the whole of Upper Hindostan ; whilst the princes 
whom they defeated retired across the Nerbudda, 
and took possession of new settlements, as their 
ancestors had taken possession of those from which 
they were now expelled. " This tradition," ob- 
serves Colonel Briggs, " receives confirmation by 
another fact, which is, that although there are 
grants and historical records in the south which 
go back to about the period of the Christian era, 
there is no satisfactory proof that the country was 
occupied by Hindoos much before that time. " Thus 
k appears that the conquest of the Hindoos, how- 
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ever early begun, were not completed till times 
comparatively modern, nor extended, even at the 
kst, into every comer of the great cowitry to which 
they have given their name. 

Whilst we aboriginal savages were thus daily 
straitened in their seats, the Hindoos themselves 
by no means enjoyed an indemnity from the evils 
which they had brought upon others. Hordes of 
Scythians, from the north and north-west, repeat- 
edly broke in upon them ; and it is a fact, not less 
curious than instructive, that the religious tenets 
of these strangers, though differing in many minor 
points, corresponded in all important particulars 
with those of the Hindoos. The consequence 
was, that the latter underwent here and there va- 
rious modifications, and that sects sprang up 
professing the remarkable varieties in faith which 
prevail among the Hindoo races at this day. 
It is highly probable, likewise, that to the intro- 
duction of so many fresh settlers may be traced 
back those minute diversities, both in civil cus- 
toms and general character, which are every 
where to be found " in Hindostan. To the fre- 
quent intermixture among them of hardy warriors 
from the north, the bold and manly bearing of the 
Rajpoots may be mainly attributed, while their 
more remote situation, not less than the fertility 
of their soil, has doubtless tended to render the 
Bengalese the flexible and effeminate race which 
we find them. 

It accords not with the plan of a work like the 
present, to offer any minute description of the 
circumstances which attended the establishment 
of the Hindoo governments in India. The mate- 

VOL, I. c 
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rials accessible for aucb an tmdertakiog are indeed 
so scanty, that few inducements present them- 
selves to engage in it; for in spite of all that has 
been done by Colonel Tody Sir John Malcolm, 
and others, we are yet profoundly in the dark 
touching the very first question which arises. We 
know not whether the strangers crossed the moun- 
tains under one leader, or under many : we are 
consequently unable to ascertain whether they, in 
the first instance, created a single empire, or di- 
Tided into several nations accorcSng to dieir genea- 
logies; but the latter arrangement, as it agrees 
best with the ordinary courses of events, may be 
considered as at least more probable than the 
former. Be this, however, as it may, we cannot 
discover, in after-ages, any trace of tbat colossal 
sovereignty, which was once supposed to have ex- 
tended itself from Cape Cormorin to the plains of 
Tartary. On the contrary, the most powerful of 
the states, by which Alexander was opposed, ap- 
pears to have embraced no more than a portion of 
Hindostan Proper ; and there is good reason to 
believe, that even it was held together by ties 
widely different from those which unite one pro- 
vince of an European empire to another. 

The striking resemblance which existed in 
many particulars between the institutions of an- 
cient India and the feudal system in Europe, has 
been no where more elaborately pointed out than 
by Colonel Tod in his Annals of Rajasthan. 
From him we learn, that prior to the Macedonian 
invasion, Hindostan was divided into a number 
of kingdoms, which varied both in the extent and 
nature of their resources according to circum- 
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ttances; that each of thesa was made up of a mul* 
titade of smaller principalitiest the several chiefs 
of which owed allegiance to one commoii lord ; 
that these chiefs hela their lands by tenure of mili- 
tary seryice on the payment of certain tribute to 
their superior, and that they, in their turn, had 
vassals under thenif from whom they exacted 
similar marks of feudal dependency. Among the 
north-western tribes, for example* we learn, '^ that 
the eountry was partitioned into districts, each 
containing from fifty to one hundred towns and 
nliages, though sometimes exceeding that propor-^ 
tion. The great number of Chourasis* leads to 
the conclusion, that portions to the amount of 
ei^ty-£bur had been the general sub-division* 
Many of these yet remain — ^as the Chourasi of 
Jefaazpoor, and o£ Komulm^r, tantamount to the 
tdd hundreds oi our Saxon ancestry. A circle 
of posts was disfributed* within which the quotas 
of the chiefs attended, under the Foujdar of the 
Sima, (vulgo Seem,) or eommander of the border 
It was found expedient to appoint from court this 
ioni of the firontier, always accompanied by a por* 
^on of the royal insignia, standard, kettle-drums^ 
and heralds, and being genenally a civil officer, 
he mated io his military office the administration 
of justice. Tbe higher vassals never attended 
IKiBonaiiy at these posts, bui deputed a confi<- 
'kntial branch of their family with the quota re- 
quisBd. For the govemmecit of the districts there 
were conjoined a civil and military officer; the 

* The numeral 84. 
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latter generally a vassal of the second rank. Their 
residence was the chief place of the district, conn 
monly a strong hold."* 

Again we are told, that in Mewar there ex- 
isted a regular classification of nobles, who took 
rank according to the revenues arising from their 
hereditary domains. "In class 1," says Colonel 
Tod, "we have the sixteen whose estates were 
from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand ru- 
peesf and upwards, of yearly rent. These ap- 
pear in the presence only on special invitation 
upon festivals and solemn ceremonies, and are the 
hereditary councillors of the crown. — 2d class, 
from five to fifty thousand rupees. Their duty is 
to be always in attendance. From these chiefly 
Foujdars and military officers are selected. — 
Sd class is that of Gole, holding lands chiefly 
tinder five thousand rupees, though by favour 
they may exceed this limit. They are generally 
the holders of separate villages and portions of 
land ; and in former times they were the most 
fUsefid class to the prince. They always attended 
on his person, and indeed formed his strength 
against any combination or opposition of the 
higher vassals. — 4th class — the offsets of the 
younger branches of the Rana's own family within 
a certain period, are called the habaSf literally * in^ 
fants,* and have appanages bestowed on them. 
They hold on none of the terms of the great 
elans, but consider themselves at the disposal of 

* Page 141. 

t Estimating the rupee at two shillings, it will be easy to 
calculate the amount of revenue attached to each class of no- 
bility. 
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the prince — these are more within the influence of 
the crown." 

The same authority describes, with extraordi* 
nary clearness, a variety of customs, which point 
to a state of society in many respects resembling 
that which prevailed in England under the im- 
mediate successors of the Conqueror. Thus we 
have the chieftains of Mewar, Rajasthan, Kutch, 
&c. residing in castellated houses, built for the 
most part on the summits of rocks, or in the heart 
of some deep jungle, where they possessed over 
their people an authority more despotic than was 
exercised by the sovereign over any class of his 
subjects. We learn, too, that these petty princes 
contracted alliances, and carried on wars among 
themselves without any reference whatever to 
the crown ; and that both their leagues of amity 
and their feuds descended, as among our own 
highlanders, with increasing violence from one ge- 
neration to another. Even the sovereign* him- 
self was not, it appears, always safe from the 
hostility of his barons, for the adherents of each 
chief considered themselves bound to follow their 
lord's standard whithersoever he nught cause it 
to be borne. All this, it will be seen, carries 
the imagination back to those periods of turbu- 
lence and misrule, when in our own country the 
long could be regarded as no more than the chief 

* Colonel Tod advances a variety of instances in which 
the Rajpoots followed their immecuate chief into the field 
against their sovereign. The q[uestion was on one occasion, 
put to a Rajpoot, to whom his allegiance was due, to the 
bead of his clan or to the sovereign 1 — his answer was, " the 
one is master of the country, the other is master of my head." 
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of a confederation of chieftains; nor does the te- 
semblance between the manners of Europe during 
the middle ages and those of Mewar and Ra- 
jasthan end even here. Among the inhabitantd^ 
of both countries the obligations of vassalage^ 
known by the term " feudal incidents," may be 
traced; for in both parts of the world there were 
reliefs, fines of alienation, escheats, aids, ward-» 
ships, and marriage. A few words illustrative of 
these facts, may not, perhaps, prove uninteresting 
to the general reader. 

1. Reliefs. — The first and most essential mark 
Of a feudal relation is the system of relief,* whidk 
may be described as a perpetually recurring me-» 
iborandum of the source of the grant, as well as 
a solemn renewal of the pledge which originally 
obtained it. •* In Mewar, however," we are in- 
formed, " that it is a virtual and bond fide sur- 
render of the fief and renewal thereof." — " On 
the demise of a chief the prince immediately sends 
a parhr, termed the Zubti, (sequestrator,) consist- 
ing of^^ a civil ofHcer and a few soldiers, who take 
possession of the estate in the prince's name. The 
heir sends his prayer to court to be installed in 
the property, offering the proper relief. Thia 
paid, the chief is invited to repair to the presence, 
Where he performs homage, and makes protesta- 
tions of service and fealty; he receives a fresh 
grant, and the inauguration terminates by the 

• The relief has been defined to be, in Europe, " a sum of 
money due from every one holding or taking a fief by de* 
scent." In France the amount paid was one year's reyenu^ 
qf the fief. It is a curious coincidence, that the same fine of 
relief was exacted in Mewar, 
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prince girdu^ him with a.^word in the old fomu of 
ehiralry. It is an imposing ceremony, performed 
in a full assembly of the court, and one of the 
few whidi has never been relinquished. The fine 
paid, and the brand buckled to his side, a steeds 
turban, plume, and dress of honour given to the 
diief^ the inyestitnre is complete. The seques- 
trator returns to court, and the chief to his estate 
to receive the vows and congratulations of his 
vassals." 

2. Fines of alienation. — ^Alienation, as it be* 
loi^s not to the S3rBtem of fiefs, properly so called, 
was never permitted, except under very particular 
circumstances, in Rajasthau.* ^ In Kutch, how-* 
ever, among the Jhareja tribes, sub-vassals may 
alienate their estates; though the privilege is 
dependent on the mode of acquisition.'^* The 
agricultural tenants, proprietors of land held of 
the crown, may alienate their rights upon a small 
fine, levied merely to mark the transaction. But 
the tenures of these non-combatants, and the 
holders of fees, are entirely distinct; the agricul^ 
imist heine the proprietor of the soil, the chief 
tokhf of the tax levied wpon it, 

8. Escheats and forfeitures. — *'The fie&, which 
were only to descend in lineal succession, reverted 
to the crown on fiulure of heirs, as they could not 
be bequeathed by will. This answers equally well 
fi>r England as nnr Mewar." In India, however, 
the practice of adoption has in all ages thrown 
obstacles in the way of escheats, whidi were not 

* The cause of this will b« assigned by and bye, when 
ws come to treat of the natura of property in Hi&dotUn. 
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experienced in Europe. Nevertheless^ Colonel 
Tod informs us, ^' that he has seen escheats of this 
kind, and that he foresees more;" while forfei- 
tures for crime, both in whole and in part, were 
not less frequent in the one region than in the 
other. 

4. Aids. — ^* Aids, implying free gifts or bene* 
volences as they were termed in an European 
code, are well known." The war benevolence, 
for example, was as fully recognised in Mewar as 
in Europe ; and it is somewhat remarkable that it 
should have amounted to the same sum in both 
countries, namely, one-tenth. The marriage of 
the prince's children, likewise, furnished an excuse 
both in Rajasthan and in England, for the ex-* 
action of an aid from the great feudatories, who, in 
their turn, failed not to lay similar contributions 
upon their vassals. 

5. Wardships. — ^By the feudal system of Eu-* 
rope, the sovereign is recognised as the guardian 
of such orphans as vassals may leave behind: 
though the charter of Henry I. promises the cus- 
tody of heirs to the mother, or next of kin» 
'' In like manner we find, that among the Raj- 
poots the soverei^ himself often assumes . the 
guardianship of mmors : but the mother is gene* 
rally considered the most proper guardian for her 
infant son. All others may have interests of their 
pwn : she can be actuated by his welfare alone« 
Custom, therefore, constitutes her the guardian; 
and with the assistance of the elders of her family, 
she rears and educates the young chief till he is 
fit to be girded with the sword." 

6. Marriage. — This seems to be the least accu- 
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rately defined of the "feudal incidents'' among 
the Rajpoots. " Refinement was too strong on the 
side of the Rajpoot to admit this incident, which^ 
with that of wardship, (hoth partial in Europe,) 
illustrated the rapacity of the feudal aristocracy," 
" Every chief," says Colonel Briggs, " hefore he 
marries makes it known to his sovereign; but the 
latter has no controul over his choice. The Hin- 
doo law points out the degree of consanguinity 
within which the Hindoo can, or cannot marry^ 
and the ceremony is so closely connected with 
religion, that the sovereign can by no means in- 
terfere. The necessity for the king guarding the 
purity of the blood of the feudal knights, there- 
fore, does not exist; nor would the feelings of 
the chivalrous Rajpoot submit to his sovereign's 
controul on a point so nearly connected with his 
own personal honour."* " Thus," to use the 
words of Colonel Tod, << setting aside marriage, 
which even in Europe was only partial and local, 
and alienation, four of the six chief incidents 
marking the feudal system, are in force in Rajas- 
than :" " whilst," according to Colonel Briggs, 
"the very same feudal incidents are found to have 
existed under the Gajpatti princes of Orissa, the 
Ramraja of Vijayanagar, under the Mahratta 
pnnces of Sattara and Kolapoor, and, generally 
speaking, wherever any remains of the pure Hin- 
doo government are to be found." 

Thus far the institutions of ancient India have 
been shown to bear a remarkable resemblance to 
the usages of our Norman ancestors ; we come now 

* Briggs on the Land-tax of the Hindoos. 
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to points where the reseml^ance wholly ceases^ 
though fresh analogies are from time to time farced 
as it were uppn our notice. The state of property 
under the Hindoo governments, more particularly 
of property in the soil, was totally at yariance with 
the state of the same property in England during 
the reign of the Plantaeenets. Whilst our feudal 
barcHis owned the whole of their respective do^ 
mains, which were ploughed and cropped for their 
benefit by serfs and villains, the land among the 
Hindoos was the exdnsive property of the mm 
who kept it in cultivation; and who paid to their 
chiefs, not rent, in the legitimate acceptation of the 
term, but a tax varying in amount according to 
the value of the produce. Hence the same district 
could boast of various classes of persons, all of 
whom had an interest in its fruitfulness, and there- 
fore in a certain sense deserved the app^atioa 
of landowners, which has somewhat unguardedly 
been bestowed upon them. Of these the highest 
in rank was the individual called among the 
Rajpoots, the Grassia Tahkur, or Lord of the 
portion — ^though the Bhoomia, or freehold Riyet, 
by whatever title recognised, was everywhere 
throughout Hindostan the real landlord. Whilst 
the former held his portion or share of the pro- 
duce by grant renewable as shown above,* the 
latter needed no grant to legali2e his title to the 
fields which his ancestors had tilled daring count- 

* The grai, or subsistence, was granted to the chief in re- 
compense of his military services at home and abroad. Though 
resumable de jure, it appears never to have been resumed d6 
facto, except in cases of rebellion or other crimes against the 
state. 
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less ages. He succeeded to them i^thout the 
payment of any fine; he might sell, mortgage, or 
otherwise alienate them at pleasure ; and they went» 
at his demise, according to the spirit of the Hindoo 
law, in equal portions among his children. The 
right to the property of the soil, indeed, he com* 
pared to the a*Kye Dhorba^ (the grass which can* 
not be eradicated,) and he called the soil itself his 
Fapota, *' the most emphatic, the most ancient, the 
most cherished, and the most si^ificant phrase 
his language commands, for patrimonial inherit- 
ance."* He has nature and Menu in support of 
his claim, continues our author, and can quote the 
text alike compulsory on prince and peasant^ 
** cultivated land is the property of him who cut 
away the wood, or who cleared and tilled it;" an 
ordinance binding on the whole Hindoo race, and 
which no international wars or conquest could 
overturn. In accordance with this principle is the 
andent adage, not of Mewar only, but of all Raj-* 
pootana, ** the government is owner of the rent^ 
but I am master of the land." Nor in spite of 
the overwhelming influence of foreign conquest, is 
there a province of India, from Cape Cormorin to 
the northern mountains, where the remains at least 
of a similar principle wiU not be found to operate. 

We have spoken of the produce of the soil as 
divided) in Hindostan, into portions— it will be 
necessary to explain whence the necessity for such 
division arose, as well as the purposes which it 
was designed to serve. 

The original source of all taxation seems to have 

* Colonel tod. 
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been every where the same, namely, the soil ; or, 
to speak more accurately, the produce of the soil. 
In ancient Egypt when the king restored the pur^ 
chased lands to his subjects, he reserved for the 
uses of the government one-fifth of the crops — 
whilst one-tenth was exacted for similar purposes 
of the Jews on their settlement in Canaan. Id 
Greece and Rome the same system prevailed, and 
it is curious to perceive that even the proportions 
exacted in both countries was like that exacted of 
the Israelites, one-tenth.* The governments of 
modern Europe again, though now mainly sup* 
ported from other sources, were once equally with 
those of Asia and Africa, dependent upon the 
crops — indeed, there are some still to be found 
which derive their chief revenues from the dead and 
living produce of the land. The same system has 
immemorially prevailed in Hindostan. Though, 
as we have already stated, a commercial people 
from ages the most remote, the Hindoos never 
acquired the habit of raising any considerable 
revenue from customs or excise; but looked to 
the land, from generation to generation, as the 
surest and mos;t fruitful source of public wealth. 
In plain language, the principle of Hindoo taxa-r 
tion resolves itself into the primitive custom of 
dividing the produce of the earth between the 
cultivator and the government, for the government 
treats as a very secondary matter imposts upon 
manufactured goods, though it by no means per«t 
mits them to pass from place to place unburdened, 

* There were some exceptions to this rule, depending upon 
the nature of the article produced, but it is unnecessary to 
notice them here. 
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With a view mainly to facilitate the regularpay- 
ment of the revenue, the states of ancient India 
were divided into districts, each of which compre- 
hended within itself a greater or less number of 
villages or parishes. Every one of these divisions 
and ' subdivisions s^ain, however small, presented 
the semblance of a regularly constituted republic; 
nor in the general organization of one was there 
any important feature in disagreement with those 
discoverable in the other. Thus the smallest vil- 
lage appears in its municipality but as an epitome 
of the largest capital; whilst each and both are in 
this respect but copies of the district to which 
they severally belong. It will not be necessary to 
describe at length the arrangements established in 
all — but a few words touching the village system, 
that groundwork of Hindoo polity, seem essential 
to the object of our present undertaking. 

" A village, geographically considered, is a tract 
of country comprising some hundreds or thousands 
of acres of arable and waste land. Politically 
viewed, it resembles a corporation or township. 
Its proper establishment of officers and servants 
consists of the following descriptions: — the po- 
tail,* or head inhabitant, who has the general 
superintendence of the affairs of the village, set- 
tles the disputes of the inhabitants, attends to the 
police, and performs the duty of collecting the 
revenues within his village; the cumum, who 
keeps the accounts of cultivation, and registers 

• The titles of these functionaries as given here are in use 
only in the' south of India; but the offices themselves, or 
the remains of them, may be discovered everywhere from Cey- 
Jou to Cashmere. 
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every thing connected with it; the taUiAr and 
totie — ^the duty of the fonner appearing to consial 
in a wider and more enlarged sphere of action, in 
gaining information of crimes and offences, and 
in escorting and protecting persons travelling from 
one village to another, — the province of the latter 
appearing to be more immediately confined, to the 
village, consisting, among other duties, in guard* 
ing the crops, and assisting in measuring them; 
the boundary-man, who preserves the Umits of 
the village, or gives evidence respecting them in 
cases of dispute; the superintendent of water* 
courses and tanks, who distributes the water for 
the purposes of agriculture ; the brahmin, who 
performs the village worsh^; the schoolmaster, 
who is seen teaching the children in the villages 
to read and write in the sand; the calendar 
brahmin, or astrologer, who proclaims the lucky 
or unpropitious periods for sowing or thrashing; 
the smith and carpenter, who manufacture me 
implements of agriculture and build the dwelling 
of the riyet; the potman, or potter; the waaber- 
man ; the barber ; the cow-keeper, who looks after 
the cattle; the doctor; the dancing girl, who at* 
(ends at rejoicings; the musician and the poet." 
Such is the general description of an Indian vil- 
lage, as we find it in the pages of a work* more 
fertile in information on the subject o£ Hindoo 
institutions than any public document extant; but 
we must turn to other sources for the purpose of 
filling up the details of a picture of which the 
above may be considered as the outline. 

* The Fifth Report of the Committee on East Indi^ atwrn. 
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It will be seen from the terms employed in the 
preceding extract, that the village system of India 
was invented to serve the purposes of a country 
strictly agricultural; and that the institutions them* 
selves have reference to a society employed ex- 
clusively in the cultivation of the soil, or in the 
supply' of such articles as the necessities of the 
cultivators require. The truth, indeed, appears 
to be, that in India, as well as in other quarters o£ 
the globe, the conquerors gave up their attention 
to securing a property in the soil, long before they 
began to embark in trade. The order of each 
htUe community was accordingly formed in strict 
agreement with the wants of its members ; nor was 
it till the latter became extended by the influence 
of causes which are continually operating in human 
affairs, that the former underwent any change. 
How these changes, or to speak more correctly, 
how these enlarg^nents of the system came to be 
introduced, will best appear by tracing the system 
as it expands from its foundation. 

Authorities are not agreed among themselves as 
to the source of those powers with which the Head 
of an Indian villi^e was anciently invested. By 
some it is asserted that he was originally elected 
by the people ;* by others, that the appointment 
came durect from the sovereign: but, however this 
may be, no doubt can exist that he became, as 
soon as mmiinated, the representative both of the 
inhabitants and of the government. It was his 
business, wherever the little conununity established 

• Col. Briggs says, " The Gram Adikar, or village mayor, 
originally elected by the people, was at the same time the re- 
pvetentative of tiie lIlhabita^t8 and of the government." 
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itself, to allot the land in shares for occupation, and 
the water for irrigation ; and, as head of the re- 
venue department, to see that soil once occupied 
was not left untilled, nor permitted to escape its 
due proportion of puhlic hurthens. This was no 
sooner done, and the land parcelled out among the 
proprietors, than the petty republic may be said 
to have been constituted ; amr which its affairs 
went on from age to age according to a fashion 
which long usage, and hereditary prejudice, ren- 
dered bo& advantageous and acceptable to the 
people. 

We now behold the Potail permanently settled 
as mayor or chief magistrate of a little community. 
Though his influence in this capacity arose out of 
his revenue appointment, it was, nevertheless, 
very considerable, and seems to have been gene- 
rally exercised for the benefit of his fellow- 
parishioners. He was the head of the police, 
before whom offenders against the public peace 
were brought for trial: he decided disputes be- 
tween man and man, either in person or by con- 
vening a court of arbitration; and he was the 
organ by which the supreme government caused 
the whole community to produce either the thief 
or the property stolen in case of robberies — or in 
more serious cases, as murder, the guilty per- 
son. But his main duty was to provide that the 
dues of government were regularly paid, upon 
which, indeed, he received a per centage, and for 
which he was held personally responsible. 

To assist him in this matter, and in others 
scarcely less important, the Curnum was appoint- 
ed, — 9Xi officer confessedly raised to his publif 
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station by tbe sovereign, though equally useful to 
the people as to the prince. The Curnum seems 
to have been a sort of village notary or account- 
ant, who registered the lands as allotted by the 
Potail; and kept ever after a strict account of 
such transfers, sales, rents, contracts, receipts, and 
disbursements, as occurred in the community* 
He formed thus a strong check upon the Potail, 
should the latter by accident seek to defraud either 
the villagers or the treasury ; and he proved emi- 
nently useful to his fellow- villagers as a witness, in 
all cases of disputed rights, boundaries, or succes- 
sions. Like the Potail, he also received, as a re- 
muneration for his labours, a per-centage upon 
the gross amount of the collection ; together with 
an ^lotment of land free of all public burthens. 

It was the especial duty of the Talliar to watch 
the crops, whether growing or housed ; to protect 
the lives and properties of the villagers ; to ob- 
serve all strangers, anU make himself acquainted 
with their habits ; and to guard travellers against 
violence or insult, as fer as the bounds of his own 
village. The Totee, again, performed numerous 
meaner offices. He was the scavenger of the 
village ; the executioner, and the messenger ; 
and ne assisted, should any disturbance arise, in 
quelling it, or in capturing or repulsing thieves 
who proved too strong or too wary for the Talliar. 
Of the rest of the village ofHcers it will be unne- 
cessary to say anything. Their titles alone suffi- 
ciently explain the nature of the duties which they 
were expected to discharge ; whilst their remunera- 
tion arose partly from a collection made by autho- 
rity for the purpose, partly from free gifts be- 

VOL. I. D 
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Stowed at stated seasons. Thns were the elementft 
of a distinct community created in every little di- 
vision of ancient India ; and the influence exer- 
cised on the character of the people by their vil- 
lage institutions was incalculable. 

We have hitherto looked to the condition of a 
village as it presented itself in its infancy, — ^wh^i 
the mass of the community cultivated their own 
lands, and trades were exercised only by single 
families. As population increased, however, and 
the villages became more thickly inhabited, or as 
towns grew up where a few huts had formerly 
stood, various important alterations were necessa« 
rily introduced. It now became the practice for 
freehold Ryets to let their lands on lease, or 
otherwise, to farmers, who might be either natives 
of the same village with themselves, or strangers 
from a neighbouring parish. Mortgages, sales, and 
other changes of property followed, till in the end 
that nicely adjusted arrangement which planted its 
own proprietor upon every field, became, in some 
places, sadly impaired, and in others totally de- 
stroyed.* Again, the increase in the numbers of 
those who followed particular trades and craAs 
led to the introduction of partial jurisdictions. 
Each crafl had now its head-man, analogous ia 
some measure to our alderman of a ward, by 
whom the internal affairs of the body were regu- 
lated ; and it is not a little remarkable, that both 
the mayor of the village, and the alderman of the 
crafl, were assisted in the dischai^e of their duties 
by a council. 

♦ The practice of holding the land of the village as a com- 
mon property, is not unusual in some parts of India. 
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Perhaps there is not to he found in any part o£ 
the world an institution more remarkable than the 
Punchayet, (literally Court of Fivei) or Court of 
Arbitration, of ancient India. It consisted of an 
assembly of the principal ii^hitants of the town 
or village, varying from five to any given odd 
number, who were, in some cases, elected by the 
parties at variance— 'in others <diosen by public 
authority, in consequence of dieir reputaticm for 
wisdom. In villages first settled, or continuing in 
a state of primitive simplicity;, one Punchayet 
seems to have answered all ordinary purposes : in 
towns, or populous districts, every trade, as well 
as every craft, had its own Punchayet ; but the 
duties of the assembly were everywhere the samey 
and its mode of discluurging them immutable. 

There appear to have heea three distinct uses, 
to which the ordinary Punchayets were turned, — 
namely, in arbitrating disputes between man and 
man, in trying civil causes, and in investigating 
criminal cases afiecting life or property. If a di£fer« 
enoe arose between two villagers respecting the 
conditions of a bargain, or an injury supposed to 
be sustained, the parties chose each an equal 
number of arbitrators ; and, provided they could 
not agree &rther, the Potail appointed an addi* 
tional member to act as umpore in the Punchayet. 
This done the Punchayet met, generally under a 
tree or the shade of a roof, when the statements of 
the contending parties were delivered in, and the 
evidence in su|^rt of them adduced. No useless 
forms served to confuse the proceedings of the 
court. The members examined all witnesses 
orally, but never, except in extreme cases, on 
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oath ; and, having satisfied themselves as to the 
rights of the disputants, they pronounced sen- 
tence summarily between them. From the sentence 
thus given there was no appeal; and as the. ser- 
vices of the Punchayet were given free of all ex- 
pense, an end was put at once to the dispute. 

Very similar, both in its arrangement and mode 
of acting, was the Punchayet, assembled to try a 
cause involving a right to property, a question of 
succession, of debt, of disputed boundary, or of 
any other such matter. It is not quite clear 
whether in this case the litigants were permitted 
to choose their own arbitrators ; but however this 
might be, the arbitrators themselves were invari- 
ably selected from among the inhabitants most 
celebrated for their rectitude, their impartiality, 
and their acquaintance with the laws and usages 
of the country. Like the Punchayet described 
already, this body consisted of an odd number, and 
met in some place where all that were desirous of 
watching its proceedings might attend. The liti- 
gants were then called upon to state their cases, 
witnesses were examined,* and deeds investigated, 
after which the assembly took time to deliberate, 
and then gave its decision. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that both in the former and the latter case 
the contending parties were required, previous to 

* The most important testimony in such cases was sought 
for in the register books of the CurDum. As no matter of 
barter or exchange of property took place without his cog- 
^Dance, and he was supposed to enter a record of all such 
transactions at the time, his accounts naturally carried widi 
them great weight in determiniog the decisions of the Pnn- 
chayet. 
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the opening of the court, to give security that 
they would abide by it« decision. The amount 
of the security, however, was not so much looked 
to as the act of voluntary agreement ; and hence 
two straws were quite as readily accepted as any 
other pledge. 

The third and last description of Punchayet was 
that which met for the trial of individuals accused 
of more heinous crimes. It differed in many es- 
sential respects, both as to its composition and 
powers, from those enumerated already, and can 
hardly be said to have been recognised in the vil- 
lage institutions at all. No doubt the Potail 
might, if so disposed, call in the assistance of the 
principal villagers in deciding upon the nature 
of the evidence brought against an accused party, 
hut the custom can hardly be treated as a com- 
ponent part of the internal and separate go- 
vernment to which the village communities were 
habituated. On the contrary, we are told by Sir 
John Malcolm, that " Punchayets, upon criminal 
cases, are called when a murder or capital crime 
is committed at a distance from the ruling autho- 
rity, to aid in the investigation, and their opinion 
upon the guilt or innocence of the accused is trans- 
mitted to the prince, who frequently sends, upon 
receiving it, his orders for the release or execu- 
tion of the prisoner. If the crime is committed at 
the capital, the ruler, if just and moderate, refers 
the case for examination to a Punchayet. These 
courts differ from others in essential particulars. 
The local manager, or collector, usually presides, 
^hile the members are generally all district or 
provincial officers. The prisoner is, however, 
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pfttientfj heard, «id he is allowed the aid oi any 
of his family or caste. Indeed the principal pef- 
sons of the latter always attend, as it is deemed as 
much a part oi their duty to grre assistance to the 
state in punishing delinquents^ as it is to protect 
individuals of the tribe from unjust accusatioB ov 
Of^ression."* 

Independently of these Punchayets, each parti- 
cular caste, profession, and trade, had its own 
council, for the trial of such questions as involved 
the rights and us^es of the hody ; hut the law, 
according to which the deci«oiis were given, was 
under all circumstances essentially the same. It 
was that of custom, and of custom only: lor 
though there doubtless existed in every state a 
code recognised at the capital, it is a grievous 
entnr to suppose that it was enforced ef&ik there, 
far less in the remote provinces, with the rigid 
exactness of an English system. It is true that 
eertain general principles of justice and equity ap- 
pear 'to have been every where acknowledged 
tliroi^hottt Hindostan. The Institutes of Menu, 
indeed, with other tra^s of a Hke description, 
were held in equal ▼eBeratio& from one extremity 
oi India to another ; hut like our own statutes, 
the contents of these law books seem to have been 
unknown to the mass of the population, who re- 
gulated their own afiairs entire^ by tradition or 
local usage. Hence, even in the essential point 
of the manaffement of the public revenue, we find 
idtat an absolute uniformity of system by no means 
pxevaikd ; and if the case was so in a matter af* 

. * Malcolar*s Cestral India, vsL ii« p« 290. 
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fecting the interests <>f the tupreme government^ 
it were v^an to look for the reverse when private 
rights were concerned* 

It has been stated, that the principle of Hindoo 
taxation resolved itself into a division of the pro- 
duce of the soil between the land-owner, or oc- 
cupant, and the government. In the earliest ages 
there is good reason to believe that such division 
took place in all districts and in all villages firoia 
year to year, and that the proportion allotted for 
the necessities of the state varied from one eighth 
to one seventeenth, according to the value and na- 
ture of the produce.* By degrees, however, inno- 
vations were introduced, the necessary conse- 
quents upon those changes in the state of society 
of which notice has alrefl^y been taken ; till in the 
end almost every variety of which the system was 
capable might be detected. Thus we find in one 
village, that the Head-man continued to subtract 
the sircar, or government proportion of the gnubi 
from the stock of each husbaifidman, afler it was 

Cin> In another the harvest was annually va- 
i, and a sum in money proportionate to the go- 
vernment share paid by &e husbandman to the 
PotftiL In a third district the crops were valued 
when green, and paid for according to estimate ; 
in a fourth an estimate was taken and a bargain 
struck for a certain number of years together. 
Nor were there wanting places where the agents of 

* There is a clause in the Institutes of Menu which refers 
espedaify to this matter, aad pennits the sorereign to exaet, 
mriBg war, to the aaonnt of one Icmzth. Such was die tax 
laid to F«c«a» whan Alexaniktr iavadad him. 
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government made their bargain, not with each 
Kyet separately, but with the whole body con- 
jointly, or with one or two persons as representa- 
tives of the whole. Nevertheless the principle of 
the system was invariably the same. The go- 
vernment looked to the Potail, and the Potail to 
the Ryet ; whilst the right on the part of govern- 
ment to hold surveys from time to time, in order to 
ascertain how far an increase might be demanded,' 
or reductions were necessary, seems in no instance 
to have been disputed. 

- The description which we have given of the vil- 
lage system, as it operated in a single parish, may 
be received as equally applicable to the wider cir- 
cle, within which any given number &£ parishes 
were includied. If ten or twenty were united to 
form a district, the affairs of that district were 
superintended by a Head-man, whose authority in 
all matters, both of revenue and police, was in 
perfect agreement with the authority of the Po- 
tail. - Like the Potail, this officer received his 
nomination from the supreme government; and, 
like the Potail, his labours were remunerated by 
k per-centage upon the gross amount of revenue 
collected within his Pergunnah. So also was it, 
with reference to the officers appointed to aid 
not less than to check him in the exercise of his 
functions. He, too, had his district register, with 
his Pykes or Peons, available in keeping the peace, 
and overawing robbers, and he, in his turn, was 
accountable to a functionary still higher in dignity 
than himself. Thus the system went on enlarging 
itself, till in the end it reached the throne, from 
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which all powers, as well as all civil and militaiy 
ho&ours, were understood to emanate.* 

There cannot he a douht that the whole of these 
officers, when originally appointed to their trusts, 
were regarded as mere servants of the state, re- 
movahle at pleasure. In process of time, how- 
ever, -either from the weakness or improvidence 
of the government, the offices hegan to he as- 
sumed hy the sons on the demise of their fathers, 
till before long the dignity of Potailf became, 
with all its privileges and immunities, strictly he- 
reditary. It is true that in the higher departments 
the form of investiture was, for a time, at least, 
kept up. We have already shown that the son 
of a chieftain, among the Rajpoot tribes, was not 
permitted to assume the dignity of his father till 
after he had been arrayed in the robe of inaugu- 
ration from his sovereign ; while in regions where 
the feudal system appears not to have been so de- 
cidedly established, some, though a less, degree 

* The condition of these local officers in the Mahratta 
country, is thus described by Mr. Elphinstone. *' A Tunif is 
composed of an indefinite number of villages ; several Turufs 
make a Pergunnah, which is under a Desmook, who performs 
the same functions towards the Pergunnah as the Potel towards 
the YiUage. He is assisted by a Des Pandia, who answers to 
the Koolcumy or village register. It is universally believed 
in the Mahratta country that the Des Mooks, Des Pandias^ 
&c., were all officers appointed by some former government, 
and it seems probable that these were the revenue officers of 
the Hindoo government. These officers still hold the lands 
and fees, which were originally assigned them as wages, and 
are considered as servants of the government." 

t So highly is this rank esteemed, that sovereign princes 
cause it to be inserted, if they can, among the souiMing titles 
usually assumed by them. 
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€»f ceremony was used. Here the Desmoak, mr 
Des Adekar, received simply a commission, for 
which he paid a certain fee ; but even this practice 
ceased gradually to be enforced. It may be a»« 
sumed, therefore, as a general rule, that the order 
of caste which tied all men down to the businesa or 
occupation of their fathers, extended its influeaee 
to the administration of state affairs, till every 
oiBce, not immediately about the king's person* 
became hereditary in the fiunily of him who dia- 
charged it. 

We have arrived now at the highest station of 
all, the head of the supreme government, of the 
nature and proceedings of which a few words will 
suffice to convey a sufficiently accurate notion. 
Ostensibly, and theoretically despotic, the Raja, 
or sovereign of a Hindoo state, appears to bave 
been subject, in all ages, to numerous restraints 
upon his caprices. In the first place, the rank al- 
lotted to him in a society, which more than any 
other with which we are acquainted, acknowledged 
the influence of religion, was not the most ele- 
vated. There was not a Brahmin in his domi- 
nions, however poor, that would condescend to 
eat from his dish, or whom he was not bound to 
treat with a certain degree of respect as spin- 
tnallv his superior. This consideration alone could 
hardly fail to inspire the Rajah with more lowly 
notions of himself than are usually called into ex- 
istence by the atmosphere of a court ; whilst the 
fundamental laws of bis country were not less 
plain in their definition of his duties, than in re- 
quiring obedience to be paid to him by his people* 
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Thus we find it affirmed, that " the magistrate* 
shall keep in aubjeetion to himself his lust, angar, 
a?arice^ folly» druokenness and pride; he who 
cannot keep these passions under his own subjec- 
tion, how shall he be able to nourish or protect 
the people ? Neither shall he be seduced by the 
pleasures of the chase, nor be perpetually - ad- 
dicted to play ; nor must he be always employed 
in dancing, singing, and playing on musical in- 
struments ; nor must he sleep in the day time; 
nor shall he falsely accuse any one ; nor shall he 
always remain concealed in his private apartment, 
nor practise the drinking of wine ; nor shall he go 
to any place without a cause, and shall not dis* 
praise any one without knowing his faults ; nor 
shall he canse any molestation- to men of worth ; 
nor shall he put any person to death by artful 
and deceitful practices ; nor shall he take away 
the property of any person; nor shall he envy 
anodier person's superior merit ; nor shall he say 
that such persons as are men of capacity are 
nen of no capacity ; nor shall he abuse any per- 
son, and shall not hold any person guilty with- 
out the G<NDami8sion of a crime/' Again, '* such 
things as are not proper for him to take he shall 
not take on any pretence ; and of such thii^ as 
are right and proper for him to take, evea though 
it be exceedingly minute, he shall not press hia 
claim ; and he shall esteem the subjects in the light 
<tf his children." Of a similar tendency to this are 
the following regulations. <* The magistrate shall 

* See Halhed*8 Gentoo Laws, where the term magistrate is 
invariably used instead oC King, or Raja. 
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collect from his people the necessary tribute, ani 
shall never commit injustice ; he shall listen upon 
all occasions to such men as are possessed of an 
acute judgment, and^who are very expert in all 
affairs. If a plunderer should attack the magis- 
trate's kingdom, and grievously molest the people, 
the magistrate shall most surely punish him ; if 
he does not, he is unworthy of the magistracy ;*' 
for " a magistrate who, without protecting and 
taking care of the subjects, coUects the accustomed 
tribute from them, will go to hell." 

In like manner we find in the Institutes of Menu 
explicit directions laid down for the conduct, both 
public and private, of the sovereign. ** A king is 
created as the protector of all those classes and 
orders of men who, from the first to the last, dis- 
charge their duties ;** whilst " a king addicted to 
vice arising from love of pleasure, will not only 
lose his weahh and virtue, but may even lose his 
life from public resentment." 

It may be assumed, therefore, as a fact, that 
the Hindoo Rajah, though free from all direct 
controul, found himself generally restrained, by 
the force of public opinion, from abusing his 
power. Such, at least, is the view of the matter 
handed down to us by the first European writers 
who made India the subject of their inquiries ;* 
and the truth of their statement receives ample 
confirmation from universal tradition in India it- 
self. There the Rajah of old is represented as 
sitting, like the first kings of the Hebrews, to hear 
complaints and decide causes, at the gate of his 

* Stxabo and Diodoras, 
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capital ; into his own hands petitions were thrust 
as he rode through the streets, and if he did not 
always examine theiii in person, the practice suf- 
ficiently implies that he was expected to do so. 
Nor is this all. Whatever the temper of the 
reigning prince might he, its effects could seldom 
extend far beyond the immediate vicinity of his 
dwelling ; for in their local institutions the people 
at large possessed a sure defence against tyranny ; 
and the continuance of these institutions, in a 
greater or less degree of vigour, throughout the 
long night of anarchy which darkened the decline 
of the native rule, supplies abundant proof that 
they were not found useless in time of need. 

To assist the sovereign in discharging the duties 
of his office, he is required to surround himself 
" with Pundits learned in the Beeds and Shasters, 
who are also men skilful in the works of piety, and 
who employ themselves in worthy actions, and 
who are men of compassion and clemency, and of 
an exalted family, and acquainted with all busi- 
ness, and who know the excellencies and blemishes 
of each particular caste." How far this law was 
obeyed to its letter in every thing we know not, 
but we are informed by Sir John Malcolm, that 
the Mahratta chiefs of Central India, " who pre- 
serve the plain habits of the nation," follow its dic- 
tates with wonderful minuteness to this day. These 
have their Dewans, or Prime Ministers, invested 
with the superintendence of every department; 
their Furnevese, or Minister of Finance ; their 
Mozumdar, or Chief Register ; their Chitnavese, or 
Secretary of State ;* their Siccanavese, or Keeper 

• Who conducts all public correspondence. 
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of the Seed ; their Potanavefe, or TroMnrer; wad 
their Dufturdar, or Keeper of State Papers. All 
these, it will be seen, correspond in some niea«are 
with the ^nctionaries of whom we have alreadjr 
spoken, as presiding over departments, districts, 
and villages ; and all have at their commai^ esta- 
blishments of clerks and writers. Thus one uni- 
form system is traced in the administration of 
affairs, extending from the capital to the remotest 
village, and a chain of responsibility is woven which 
embraces every functionary from the king down to 
the village Potail.* 

Under these simple — we had almost said patri- 
archal arrangements— the natives of Hiadostaa 
appear to have lived, from the earliest down to 
comparatively speaking late times, if not free 
from the troubles and annoyances to which men 
in all conditions of society are more or less sub- 
ject, still in the full enjoyment eadi individual of 
his property, and of a very considerable share oT 

♦ We have not noticed, in our sketch of the primitive in- 
stitations of Hindostan, diose mighty empires which are saod 
from time to time to have arisen, as we doabt, at least to a 
certain extent, the truth of the assertion. There seem at all 
times to have flourished three or four warlike |>riDces, who 
brought their less powerful neighbours into subjection ; but 
there is no reason to believe that their ]\^aha-Ra3as, or Great 
Kings, ever interfered with the internal governments of ilie 
lesser princes. On the contrary, thouffh they imposed a tri- 
bute upon them, and required them to furnish troops as ofte& 
as necessity required, they left every part of domestic detail 
to be conducted according to ancient usage. Besides, these 
great empires were continually in a state of fluctuation, the 
sceptre passing from hand to band, according to the rigom or 
the weakness of successive administrations. 
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pcnonal liberty. It is true that institutioiM sock 
as have just been described, tend, in no degree, 
to nurture those high aspirations which carry men 
continually forward in the scale of rational beings. 
There were but few inducements held out to the 
Hkidoo to aim at the acquisition of more than an 
<vdiaary degree of knowledge ; for let his acquire* 
ments be what they might, his destiny was fixed 
by a power, which he was led to believe could 
neither be resisted nor evaded. In whatever walk 
of life his fathers moved in the same he must 
move also ; and hence few, if any, dreamed, ex- 
cept under very peculiar circumstances, of de- 
viating, in the slightest degree, from established 
usages. But this, though unquestionably an evil, 
was not without its countervailing advanta^s. If 
the prime spur to exertion was taken away, the 
grand inducements to restleAsNess and sedition 
were also effectually reMNMred ; and men lived 
quietly and submissively to' the laws, because they 
were impressed with a notion that to do other- 
wise was absolutely impossible. 

Again, a striking, and to a certain extent at 
least a mischievous effect of the village system of 
Hindostan, was to stifle altogether that love of 
country which we are accustomed to dignify with 
the appellation of patriotism. Leave him in pos- 
session of the farm which his forefathers owned, 
and preserve entire the institutions to which he 
had A'om infancy been accustomed; and the simple 
Hindoo would give himself no concern whatever 
as to the intrigues and cabals which took place at 
the capital. Dynasties might displace one another ; 
reyolutioDS might occur ; and the persons of hia 
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sovereigns inigbt change every day : but so Ions 
as his own little society remained undisturbed, aU 
other contingencies were to him subjects scarc^y 
of speculation. To this, indeed, more than to any 
other cause, is to be ascribed the facility v^ith 
which one conqueror after another has overrun 
different parts of India ; which submitted, not so 
much because its inhabitants were wanting in cou- 
rage, as because to the great majority among them 
it signified nothing by whom' the reins of the 
supreme government were held. 

A third consequence of the village system has 
been one which men will naturally regard as ad- 
vantageous, or the reverse, according to the opi- 
nions which they hold touching certain abstract 
points into which it is not necessary to enter 
here. Perhaps there are not to be found on the 
face of the eartb^a^ace of human beings whose 
attachment to theiB'?i»ative place will bear a com- 
parison with that of the Hindoos. There are no 
privations which the Hindoo will hesitate to' bear 
rather than voluntarily abandon the spot where he 
was born ; and if continued oppression drive him 
forth, he will return to it again, after long years of 
exile, with fresh fondness. No doubt this exces- 
sive partiality to place is not without its effect in 
producing the extreme submissiveness of character 
which belongs to the native of India. Let his 
rulers impose upon him what exactions they may, 
the Ryet, or cyltivator, will never cease to make 
exertions to meet them : instigated all the while 
by the apprehension that if he fail in his payments 
his lands may be made over to another. But it is 
equally certain, that from it arise many of those 
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amiable and gentle qualities, which, in a striking 
degree, belong to the agricultural population of 
Hihdostan ; and which, when properly fostered 
by rulers acquainted with the native character, go 
far to supply the place of loyalty and veneration 
for the supreme government. 

In strict accordance with the spirit of its civil 
institutions was the tendency of that religion 
which, whether the original growth of the country, 
or imported from some foreign land, appears at a 
very early period to have been generally professed 
throughout Hindostan. Shrouded behind a veil 
of mystery, which none except the Brahmins were 
permitted to withdraw, it was the main design of 
that extraordinary superstition to depress every 
movement of ambition or enterprise, by engen-> 
dering a belief in the immutabilitv of men's desti-» 
nies, and keeping them continually dependent for 
intellectual instruction upon the priests. With 
this view the doctrihe was promulgated, that every 
arrangement of social life was affected by direct 
interference on the part of the Deity. By him 
were the laws enacted, the government established, 
and the people distributed into different classes. 
By his command it came about that for every 
stage of life, from the cradle to the grave, — for 
every hour of the day, — for every function of 
nature, — for every transaction between man and 
man, a number of religious observances were pre- 
scribed ; whilst meditation upon his incomprehen- 
sible attributes, as it was by far the most difficult 
of human operations, so was it that glorious occu- 
pation which alone prepared the intense votary 
for the enjoyment of the Divine Presence. Thus 
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was a spirit of stoical indififerenoe to all earthly 
things, beyond the range of their immediate wants, 
carefully nurtured among the members of each of 
^e inferior castes^-^by the rery same means which 
hindered them from seeking to pry too closely into 
matters connected, or supposed to be connected, 
with futurity. 

The consequence of all this has been to create 
among the Hindoos a marked peculiarity of 
national character, into which neiuier the lapse 
of ages, nor an intimate communication with other 
tribes, has succeeded in introducing any material 
innovation. What the Hindoos are now, they ap- 
pear ever to have been since first they made their 
way beyond the Himalaya mountains ; and till the 
influence of their religion shall cease to be acknow- 
ledged, they will, probably, so continue. But it 
is time to close this somewhat dry discussion, that 
we may proceed with what more immediately c<hi- 
cerns us, the narrative of that striking chain of 
events, which rendered them subject, first to a 
race of Tartar chiefs, and ultimately to the Crown 
of Great Britain.* 

* We have abstained from all attempt at a compendiooi 
view either of the mythology or religious tenets of the 
Brahminists. The former would lead uis into a labyrinth, where 
nothing would be found worthy of the toil endured in threading 
it : the latter has been too often elucidated already to require 
farther explanation here. There can be no doubt that tiie 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis is taught in the sacred books 
of the Hindoos; and that upon it is founded the code of 
morals, such as it is, to which the worshippers of Brahma are 
required to pay obedience. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Early Intercourse of the Hindoo* with the Western 
Nations — Conquests of the Softhiant^ the Persiant, 
and the Greeks-^The Commerce of the Hindoos-^ 
Rise of the Turks into Power — The Origin of the 
Ghiznivides — Their Conquests in Hindostan — I}nd 
of the Dynastr^. 

In spite of the extravagances which disfigure the 
annsds of Hindostan, there is good ground to 
believe, that in a state of society similar to that 
described in the preceding chapter, its inhabitants 
lived during many centuries. That they were in 
the enjoyment all the while of the blessing of pro- 
found peace, it were in the highest degree absurd 
to imagine. Their own legends, on the contrary, 
speak of wars, and revolutions, and disorders of 
every kind, as occurring at least as frequently 
among them as elsewhere; and as human nature 
is, under every modification of climate and cir- 
cumstances, essentially the same, we have no right 
to refuse our credence to such declarations. It is 
firom the details of circumstances attending par- 
ticular movements that we are alone justified in 
withholding our belief; the general assertions are 
too well borne out by universal experience to be 
denied or even distrusted. 

E 2 
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It would appear, moreover, that the people of 
Hindostan were not only engaged in firequent con- 
tests among themselves, but that they have at all 
times been subject to incursions, and at least to 
partial conquests, from the nations contiguous to 
them on the north-west. We are told by Justin, 
that the Scythians, or rude tribes, inhabiting the 
east of Persia, overran a large portion of Asia, and 
penetrated as far as Egypt, long before the foun- 
dations of the Assyrian empire were laid. The 
same Justin, supported by the authority of Xeno- 
phon, informs us, that "Cyrus, having reduced 
Asia and the East in general, carried war into 
Scythia;" whilst from Herodotus we learn, that 
within the empire of Darius Hystaspes so much 
of India was included as to constitute one of the 
most valuable of his twenty satrapies. Of the 
exact extent of that satrapy, it is true that the 
Greek historian leaves us in doubt; but Major 
Rennel, with great show of reason, supposes that 
it may have reached as far as Delhi ; and that it 
comprehended the whole of the Punjaub, or coun- 
try watered by the five branches of the Indus, 
together with Cabul, Candahar, and the districts 
which lie along the Indus to the sea. 

About one hundred and sixty years after the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, Alexander the Great 
undertook his celebrated expedition into India. 
A variety of causes are assigned for that move- 
ment, one of which alleges, that the Indians, tak- 
ing advantage of the unsettled state of the Persian 
monarchy, refused to pay to Alexander, as they 
had previously refused to Codomannus, the tribute 
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imposed upon them by Darius. There is probably 
some truth in this legend, though it may be very 
&irly questioned whether a {Hrinee of Alexander's 
disposition stood in need of any such direct pro- 
vocation to tempt him towards a region, of the^ 
wealth of which he entertained an extravagant idea. 
The consciousness that he was master of the pro- 
vinces adjoining to Hindostan, was probably suf- 
ficient to carry his ambitious desires into Hindos- 
tan itself; and of that which Alexander once en- 
tertained a desire, he rarely hesitated to aim at the 
accomplishment. But the success which attended 
the great conqueror on this occasion, fell as far 
short of his own wishes, as the resistance offered 
by the native tribes exceeded his expectations. 
Instead of annexing the whole of India to the 
empire, he failed to penetrate even to the furthest 
point attained by Darius ; for, after subduing Po-. 
rus, and receiving the submission of his allies, his 
further progress was arrested on the Hyphasis, 
the last of the five branches of the Indus, by the 
well known mutiny of his own troops. It is deeply 
to be regretted, in every point of^ view, that the 
case was so ; for it is to this incursion, limited as 
it was in respect both of time and extent, that we 
are indebted for much of the information which we 
possess, touching the habits of the ancient Hindoos. 

Alexander is represented by the Greek historians 
to have behaved with extraordinary magnanimity 
towards the Indian princes who submitted to him, 
and their singularly peaceable deportment during 
the season of anarchy which followed his demise, 

'ives great show of plausibility to the statement. 

'hilst the Macedonian generms were contending 
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for sovereignty among themselves, neither Porus 
nor Taxiles raised the standard of revolt, but suh* 
mitted quietly both to Pytho, the son of Agenor, 
and to Seleucus, who successively obtained domi- 
nion over Upper Asia. But Seleucus, who pos* 
sessed much of his master's energy of character^ 
and entertained high ideas of the benefits to be 
derived from a commercial intercourse with the 
interior, was not content to retain, without endea- 
vouring to augment, the conquests already effected 
in India. Taking advantage of some hostile de^ 
monstrations on the part of Sandracottos, the 
sovereign of the Prasii, he waged with him an ag- 
gressive and successfiil war, and was hindered from 
utterly subduing him only by the necessity imposed 
upon himself of returning to check the pro^esa 
of Antigonus in another part of his dominions* 
Seleucus concluded a treaty with Sandracottos, 
which left the latter in undisputed possession of 
his realm; nor were any future attempts made by 
the Graeco-Syrian monarchs to establish an ex- 
tensive sovereignty over India. 

It has been stated in another place, that during 
the reign of Seleucus, Megasthenes visited Palebo- 
thra, the capital of the empire of the Practii, where 
he resided several years in the capacity of envoy* 
A similar duty was discharged by Daimachus^ 
who sojourned at the court of AUitrochidas, the 
son and successor of Sandracottos. But the di- 
plomatic missions of these officers are the last 
transactions of any importance which the Syrian 
monarchs appear to have held with India. Of the 
exact time and the exact manner in which their 
possessions were wrested from them, it is indeed 
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impossible to speak with confidence ; but the pro- 
bability is, that they were compelled to abandon 
India soon after the death of Seleucus, which 
event befel within two-and-forty years from the 
demise of Alexander. 

At the very moment when the great monarchs 
of Syria were thus denuded of their Indian pro- 
vinces, a smaller Greek kingdom began to arise 
out of the fragments of Alexander's empire, which 
still maintained an intimate intercourse with India, 
and soon made considerable acquisitions of terri- 
tory there. The kingdom to which we allude was 
that of Bactria, (»riginally subject to Seleucus, but 
wrested from his son or grandson, and rendered 
an independent state about twenty-seven years 
after his death. Dwelling close to die confines of 
India, from which indeed they were separated only 
by that range of mountains in which the Indus and 
the Oxtts take their rise, it was but natural that 
the inhabitants of Bactria, as soon as they had cast 
off the Syrian yoke, should turn their arms against 
their more efieminate neighbours; and their success 
appears to have been in proportion to the courage 
and hardihood with which they adventured from 
one enterprise to another. How far their con- 
quests were pushed, or by what limits their mo- 
narchy was ultimately circumscribed, we possess 
no means accurately to state. All that is known 
on these heads is, that their power extended very 
considerably into the interior; and that it conti- 
nued unshaken, till an irresistible horde of Tar- 
tars, pushed from their native seats on the confines 
of China, and compelled to move towards the west 
by the pressure of a more numerous body in their 
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rear, passed the Jaxartes, and in the year befor/e 
Christ 126 burst upon Bactria, overwhehning the 
Grecian monarchy after it had subsisted for the 
space of nearly 130 years. 

From this date, down to the year 1001, when 
Mahmdod the founder of the Ghiznividian dynasty 
first began to aim at conquests among them, the 
Hindoos east of the Indus appear to have dwelt 
secure, under the governments of their native 
princes. Unaffected by the endless revolutions to 
which not Europe alone, but other parts of Asia 
were subject, they were known to the rest of the 
world, throughout a space of 1100 years, as a 
commercial people only ; and so highly was their 
trade valued, that the most polished nations of 
both hemispheres vied with each other in their 
efforts to secure even a portion of it. 

There were at this period two principal outlets, 
by means of which the people of Hindostan were 
accustomed to transmit the productions of their 
soil and ingenuity to other nations. Of these, by 
far the most important was Egypt, a country which 
the sagacity of Alexander had early destined to be 
the main channel of communication between Eu- 
rope and India, and to which the judicious arrange- 
ments of his successors speedily secured a mono- 
poly of that portion of the trade which was carried 
on by sea. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, as soon as 
he took possession of Egypt, estabhshed the seat of 
his government at Alexandria. By some exertion 
of authority and many acts of liberality, but chiefly 
by the fame of his mild and equitable administra- 
tion, he drew such a number of inhabitants to this 
favourite residence, that it soon became a populous 
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and wealthy city. '< As Ptolemy deserved and 
had possessed/' says Dr. Robertson, " the confi- 
dence of Alexander more perfectly than any of 
his officers, he knew well that his chief object in 
founding Alexandria was to secure the advantages 
arising from the trade with India.'' A long and 
prosperous reign was favourable to the prosecution 
of that object, and though ancient authors have 
not enabled us to trace the steps which the first 
Ptolemy took for this purpose, we have a striking 
evidence of his extraordinary attention to navsd 
affairs, in liis erecting a light-house on the island 
of Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour of Alex- 
andria, a work of such magnificence as to be 
esteemed one of the seven wonders of the world. 

With respect to the commercial arrangements of 
his son, we are in possession of more perfect in- 
formation. In order to bring the trade with India 
(which began to revive at its ancient station Tyre,*) 
to centre in Alexandria, he applied himself to the 
formation of a canal, which, measuring an hundred 
cubits in breadth, and thirty cubits in depth, was 
intended to connect Arsinoe on the Red Sea, not 
far from the situation of the modern Suez, with 
the Peleusica or eastern branch of the Nile. By 
means of that canal, goods might, it was presumed, 
be conveyed wholly by water to the capital. But 
either on account of some danger apprehended 
from completing it, the work was never finished ; 
ot from the slow and dangerous navigation towards 

* The Hindoos are supposed to have carried on a great deal 
of commercial inlereourse with the Tynans, in times long an- 
r to th« building of Carthage. 
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the northern extremity of the Red Sea, it wa» 
found to be of so little use that other measures 
were of necessity adopted. Ptolemy now built a 
eity on the west coast of the Red Sea» to which he 
gave the name of Berenice. It sochi became the 
emporium of the trade with India ; and that great 
object being attained, all minor difficulties dis^ 
appeared under the exertions of a powerful and 
despotic monarch. Ptolemy caused the desert 
between Berenice and Coptos to be diligently sur- 
veyed, and wherever springs were discovered he 
built inns or caravansaries tor the accommodadcui 
of travellers. By this means it became,. compara- 
tively speaking, easy to transport goods overland 
to the latter place ; and as a canal of three miles 
in extent communicated between it and the Nile, 
they passed without ^rther trouble down the 
stream of that river to Alexandria. Through this 
channel the intercourse between the west and the 
east continued to be carried on during the two 
hundred and fifty years that Egypt remained an 
independent kingdom. 

The second outlet open to the merchants of 
Hindostan led into Persia, and was, as may be 
imagined, in every respect less advanti^eous than 
the preceding. Unaccustomed or disinclined to 
undertake adventures by sea, the Persians con- 
tented themselves with transporting on camels 
such commodities as they chiefly valued, from the 
banks of the Indus to the Oxus, down the stream 
of which they were carried to the Caspian, and 
distributed partly by land-carriage, partly by na- 
vigable rivers, tnrough the different countries be- 
tween the Caspian and the Euxine sea. The 
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commodities, again, intended for the southern and 
interior provinces, proceeded by land from the 
Caspian gates to some of the great rivers, by 
which they were circulated through every part of 
the country. Such was the ancient mode of inter- 
course between India and Persia, while the latter 
empire was governed by its native princes ; and 
80 great is the force of habit, that it continued to 
be practised long afler the inconveniences attend- 
ing it were both felt and acknowledged. 

Neither the down^ of the Roman power, nor the 
eariier successes of the followers of Mahomet, 
produced any material alteration in the intercourse 
thns established between the Hindoos and the rest 
of mankind. The Romans, satisfied to enjoy the 
commerce of the East, made no efforts to subdue 
it; and the barbarous hordes which interposed 
between them and the frontiers of Hindostan, 
were too much occupied in harassing one another, 
to direct their attention elsewhere. In like man- 
ner, when the conquests of Alexander, and the 
kingdoms of Seleucus and Ptolemy first yielded to 
the valour of a rude Arabian soldiery, no other 
change took place than was occasioned by the 
transfer of the Indian trade to merchants pro- 
fessing the faith of Mahomet. Bassora became 
now not less than Alexandria — an emporium of 
Indian commerce ; but no attempt seems to have 
been made to carry the banner of the prophet be- 
yond the Indus. The military virtue of the Ara- 
bians, however, no sooner began to sink under the 
pleasures which spring from the possession of 
power, than the Caliphs adopted a method to 
restore it, of which, rather because of its con- 
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nection with Indian bistory, than on account of 
the effect which it produced at home, it will be 
necessary to give some account. 

At the equal distance of two thousand miles 
from the Caspian, the Icy, the Chinese, and the 
Bengal seas, a ridge of mountains is conspicuous, 
which, in the langu^e of different nations, has been 
styled Imaus, and Caf, and Altai, and the Golden 
Mountains, and the Girdle of the World. Among 
these mountains dwelt, in a state of abject slavery 
to the great Khan of Geougen, a Tartar tribe called 
Turks, whose business it was to extract iron ore 
from the bowels of the earth, and to work it at 
their forges into implements of war. Robust in 
their persons, and accustomed to every kind of 
hardship, it needed but the voice of some daring 
leader to raise these men from a state of obscurity, 
and as they found one in the person of Bertezena, 
their servitude was speedily converted into sove- 
reignty. They not only overthrew the forces of 
the Geougen, but rapidly extended their conquests 
on all hands, till their supremacy was acknowledged 
over a large portion of Tartary in Asia. 

The Turks had risen to considerable eminence 
when the government of the Caliphs began to de- 
cline ; and in an evil hour the latter invited adven- 
turers from among them to take service in the 
Arabian armies. The Turks came; they were 
caressed and flattered; they formed the body 
guard of the sovereign, and their chiefs were ad- 
vanced to numerous places of dignity. It would 
have been contrary to the ordinary course of events 
had they failed to abuse their influence. In pro- 
cess of time the Emperor of the Faithful became a 
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mere puppet in the hands of his guards, and the 
Turkish governors of provinces threw off, one by 
one, all beyond nominal allegiance to their master. 
The first who attempted to usurp supreme power 
was Taher, Governor of Khorassan, a province ex- 
tending from the Caspian sea to the Oxus ; he was 
successful, and he and his posterity, under the ap- 
pellation of Taherites, enjoyed sovereignty there 
from the year 813 to 872. The dynasty of the 
Taherites was then supplanted by one SofFer, the 
son of a brazier, who, after rising, according to 
Oriental fashion, through the different stages of 
military adventure, obtained the command of an 
army which enabled him to dethrone his prince. 
But the SofFerides, after extending their sway over 
Transoxiana, as well as over Khorassan, were, 
within a generation or two, set aside in their turn 
by the Samanides, a race of adventurers as 
desperate as themselves, though more just and 
prudent in their general conduct. The Samanides 
governed the whole extent of country which lies 
between the Jaxartes and the Indus ; of which they 
retained the sovereignty, with much honour to 
themselves, till about the year 1000. 

While these usurpations went on among the 
provinces on the east of Persia, those extending 
to the westward, from Khorassan along the shores 
of the Caspian sea, were in like manner erected 
into an independent state, by three brothers, called 
ailer the name of their father, the Bowides. This 
dynasty, which began about the year 927, consisted 
of seventeen princes, who reigned in succession till 
the middle of the eleventh century, and their power 
was acknowledged throughout the provinces of 
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GelaD, Mo^enderan, Erak, Fars, Kermaa, Kbo* 
sistan, Ahroz, Tabaristan, and Georgia, 

The Samanides bad swayed the sceptre about 
ninety years, when events befel which paved the 
way for another of those revolutions which so fre- 
quently disfigure the page of eastern history. It 
chanced that Abdool MulUk Samany dying, lefl 
behind him one son, whose extreme youth caused 
the nobles to differ among themselves whether it 
would be prudent to place him on the throne of 
his father. In this emergency they sent to consult 
Aluptugeen, the governor of Khorassan, a man of 
great abilities, of high reputation, and well known 
to have been in the confidence of his deceased 
jiovereign. Aluptugeen gave it as his opinion that 
the prince Munsoor was too young for so weighty 
a charge, and recommended that his uncle should 
govern in his room, till he himself had arrived at 
years of discretion. Unfortunately, however, the 
nobles, though they thought fit to request advice, 
did not consider themselves bound to wait till it 
had been afforded, but placed Munsoor upon the 
throne just in tijoae for him to learn that the go** 
vernor of Khorassan was opposed to his elevation. 
The consequence was, a pereraj^ory order, on his 
part, that Aluptugeen slK>uld return immediately 
to court ; while the latter, well aware of the conse- 
quences that were likely to follow, refused to obey. 
A sort of civil war ensued, in which Munsoor's 
armies received two decisive defeats, and in the 
year 96^, Aluptugeen, having reduced Ghiany, 
erected it into the capital of a distinct though a 
feudatory kingdom. 

There served under the command of Aluptu- 
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geeo an indiyidaal named Subuktoogeen, or Su- 
buctagee, an individual whose career was altogether 
as extraordinary as that of any other adventurer, 
even in that region of adventure, the East Bom 
mXoorkistan, and conveyed as a slave to Bokhara, 
}ie was purchased when a boy by the future King 
of Ghisny, who, perceiving him to be possessed of 
talents of a high order, ^rnished him with nume- 
rous opportunities of exercising them. The con* 
sequence was, that Subuctagee rose rapidly to the 
oonuuand of an army, with which he largely con- 
tributed to establish his patron's independence; 
and, stranffe to say, he never ceased to act, both 
towards Aluptugeen and his &miiy, with the most 
scrupulous fidelity. He not only served Aluptu- 
geen while he lived, but at his death became a wise 
and just protector to his son, whose excesses, how- 
ever, cut short his days, and left the throne of 
Ghisny without an occupant. 

It was now for the first time that the Turkish 
slave permitted visions of royalty to pass before 
bis eyes. The feelings of the people were favour- 
able to him; for his abilities were well known 
and justly appreciated; he, therefore, married the 
daughter of Aluptugeen, and ascended the throne. 
Nor was any opposition made to the arrangement 
by Monsoor, to whom, as Emperor of Transoxiana, 
tbe sovereign of Ghisny still owed feudal service ; 
indeed, the good understanding between them ap- 
pears to have been such, that it was principally 
through the support of Subuctagee that Noo, the 
aon and successor of Munsoor, was enabled to 
withstand a formidable conspiracy raised against 
him elsewhere. But it is not because of these facts 
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in his history that Subuctagee deserves the notice 
which we have now bestowed upon him. He was 
the first Mahornmedan sovereign who turned, his 
arms against the worshippers .of Brahma; and if he 
effected no permanent conque&ts himself, he at all 
events paved the way for those of his successors. 
He died at Toormooz, not far from Bulkh, A. D. 
997, in the fifty- sixth year of his age, and twenty- 
first of his reign. 

Subuctagee lefi: behind him two sons, Mahmood 
and Ismael, the elder of whom, sharing in all his 
father's expeditions, had exhibited numerous proofs 
of capacity, but as he happened to be at a distance 
at the moment when his father expired, the crown 
was immediately seized by Ismael, the younger. A 
brief and not a very sanguinary struggle ensued, 
which ended, as justice required, in favour of Mah* 
mood, who spared his brother's life indeed, but 
shut him up close prisoner in a castle, where chagrin 
and want of free exercise soon cut him off. Mah- 
mood's ambition, however, was too great to be 
satisfied with the possession of a secondary throne. 
He no sooner found himself without a rival in 
Ghisny, than he sought an opportunity of quar- 
relling with his feudal superior, and the latter fall- 
ing a victim to domestic treachery soon after the 
struggle began, Mahmood at once possessed him- 
self of the empire. His next measure was to reduce 
the power of the Bowides to a shadow, and to bring 
under his own authority all the regions between 
the Tigris and the Jaxartes ; after which, to use 
the language of the Persian historian, ** he turned 
his face towards India." 

The internal condition of Hindostan Proper,. 
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extendinff as far as the Brahmaputra to the east, 
and the Nerbudda to the south, was at that time 
particularly favourable to the ambitious projects of 
Mahmood. Instead of a sii^le emperor, or even 
two or three emperors, it supported at least as 
many independent rajahs as there were in after- 
times scattered over it viceroys to the Mogul ; nor 
does there appear to have subsisted among them 
any bond of union more lasting than caprice or 
some sudden emergency might from time to time 
create. The power of many of these princes seems 
indeed to have been far from contemptible ; and 
the resistance which their troops offered to the 
hardy warriors of the west, did them honour ; but 
attacked, as they were, in detail, they proved quite 
incapable of resisting the torrent thus unexpectedly 
let loose upon them. One by one they were de- 
feated, their towns plundered, and their countries 
laid under contribution, whilst the cruelties exer- 
cised upon their subjects, under the sanction of re- 
ligious zeal, were too horrible to be repeated. 

The first Hindoo monarch that felt the weight of 
the Mussulman arms was Jeipal, the sovereign of 
Lahore, whose territory composed that portion of 
the Punjaub which extends from Cashmere to 
Moultan. He had been previously defeated by 
Subuctagee in one of those predatory excursions 
which that daring leader made across the Indus : 
and he was now totally overthrown at Pishawur, 
five tliousand of his troops being slain, and himself 
taken prisoner. Mahmood failed not to make the 
most of his victory. Marching from Pishawur, 
he reduced a number of fortresses, and among 
others, the castle of Bitunda, till in the end Jeipal 
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was glad to recover bis fireedom by ceaaentutt^to 
bold his crown as a tributary to Mabmood. out 
according to Ferisbta, ^* a coatom in those di^» pre- 
vailed among the Hkidooa, that whatever rajah waa 
twice overpowered by strangera beeame diaqiMilifiad 
to reign. Jeipal, in compliance with this custom, 
resigned his crown to his son Anundpal, and bavii^ 
ordered a funeral pile to be prepared, be set fire to it 
with his own bands, and perished therein.'' * Having 
settled these matters, and ooUected an immense 
booty, Mahmood returned to Ghiany ; but in the 
year 1004, we find him again ei^aged in hoatili« 
ties with Anundpal, who, supported by the km^ of 
Mouhan, had thrown off the yoke. Complete aue* 
eess once more attended his efforts. Anundpal, being 
defeated in a sanguinary action, which was Ibugbt 
among the passes of the mountains, aband<med I^- 
bore, and took refuge in Cashmere, m^iikt tixe king 
ef Moultan was gkd to sue fiur that pardon which 
the state of affiiirs in another part of his empire 
rendered Mahmood well disposed to grant. He 
accordingly constituted Sab Sais, a convert from 
Hindooism, his deputy in India, and hastened 
back to repell a horde of wild Tartars, who bad 
broken in upon his northom provinces. 

The emperor had scarc^y withdrawn, when Sab 
Sais, returning to die faith of his Others, raised the 
standard of revoh. He was induced to take this 
step by assurances of support from Anundpal, as 
well as by a report that other rajaha were prepiured 
to unite their arms with his ; but ere the troops of 
the allies could assemble, Mahmood burst inte 

* See Brig^'s History of the Makommedan Power in India, 
vol. i. p. 38.. 
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Lahore, and surprised and tctok prisoner Sab Sais 
himself. No further movements seem to have been 
nade tkus season either by Anundpal or his friends ; 
and the emperor* after appointing another dcn[>uty» 
onee more fell back upon Ghisny. But with the 
return of spring, came a rumour of hostile demon- 
ttmti<ms, which lor the third time drew Mahmood 
across the Indus. He was opposed on this occa- 
sion by the combined armies of the sovereigns of 
Oogein, Grualior, Callenger, Kanoge, Delhi, and 
Apere, whieht as w^ as a band of Gwiekers oc 
Giekers, he totally rooted ; duefly, if we may believe 
Ferisdita, in consequence of the panic occasioned 
among the elephants of the aihes, by the use of cer- 
tain ^-balls. Twenty thousand Hindoos perished 
in this battle and in the pursuit; and the booty 
^Mind in tlieir camp is saad to have been immense. 

Mahmood fbttowed up his first success with the 
vigour and activity which were characteristic of him. 
He marched against the people of Nagracote, be- 
sieged and took their fortresses, brc^e down their 
temples and destroyed their idols, and returned, as 
he had done beiK»e, loaded widi plunder to his ca- 
pital of Ghiany. 

In this maimer Mahmood conducted himself, 
nakmg ahnost every year fresh imroads into Hin- 
(Uistan, no incooaiderat^ portion of which be 
brought into- a nicies of dependence upon the 
crown of GlHasny. Towards the east, his c(hi- 
quests extended as fiur as the Gaines ; towards the 
iKH'th, his authority was acknov^e&ed in Cashmere ; 
whilst southward, he penetrated into Guaerat, 
where he besieged and took by assault the cele- 
brated castle of Sumnant. It is worthy of remark 
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however, that in all his expeditions, Mahmood seems 
to have aimed more at the acquisition of plunder, 
and the propagation of the Mahommedan faitl^ 
than at the consolidation of a great empire. It is 
true, that he reduced many rajahs to the condition of 
trihutaries, and that in a few instances he deposed 
the native princes altogether, setting up governors 
of his own choosing ifi their room ; but he himself 
continually withdrew, as soon as some definite ob- 
ject was gained, to enjoy the fruits of his victories 
at Ghizny. It is reported of him, moreover, by his 
countryman and admirer Ferishta, that the anxiety 
to root out idolatry was at all times more influential 
with him than the lust of conquest or the love of 
wealth. No temporal advantage, in short, nor the 
prospect of any, ever operated to check the ardour 
of his zeal for the honour of his faith; and the 
following account of his mode of acting, after the 
capture of Sumnaut, will serve to show that his 
panegyrist does not speak of him in other besides 
the language of truth. 

" Having placed guards round the walls and at 
the gates,'' says Ferishta, " Mahmood entered 
Sumnaut, accompanied by his sons and a few of his 
nobles and principal attendants. On approaching 
the temple he saw a superb edifice built of hewn 
stone. Its lofty roof was supported by fifty-six 
pillars, curiously carved and set with precious 
stones. In the centre of the hall was Somnat, a 
stone idol, five yards in height, two of which were 
sunk in the ground. The king approaching the 
image raised. his mace, and struck off its nose. 
He ordered two pieces of the idol to be broken off 
and sent to Ghizny, that one might be thrown at 
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the threshold Of the public mosque, and the other 
at the court-door of his own palace. These iden- 
tical fragments are to this day (now six hundred 
years ago) to be seen at Ghizny. Two more 
fragments were reserved to be sent to Mecca and 
Medina. It is a well-authenticated fact, that when 
Mahmood was thus employed in destroying this 
idol, a crowd of Brahmms petitioned his attend- 
ants, and offered a quantity of gold if the king 
would desist from further mutilation. His ofHcers 
endeavoured to persuade him to accept of the 
money; for they said that breaking one idol would 
not do away with idolatry altogether ; that there r 
fore it could serve no purpose to destroy the image 
entirely ; but that such a sum of money, given in 
charity among true believers, would be a merito- 
rious act. The king acknowledged that there 
might be reason in what they said; but replied, 
that if he should consent to such a measure, his 
name would be handed down to posterity as ' Mah- 
mood the idol-seller :' whereas he was desirous of 
bemg known as * Mahmood the idol-destroyer;* he 
therefore directed the troops to proceed in their 
work. The next blow broke open the belly of 
Somnat, which was hollow, and discovered a quan- 
tity of diamonds, rubies, and pearls, of much 
greater value than the amount which the Brahmins 
had offered." 

The same feeling which prompted him to break 
to pieces the idol at Sumnaut was the principal oc- 
casion of more than one of his most celebrated ex- 
peditions. He advanced to within thirty miles of 
Delhi, baffling a powerful confederacy of Rajas, 
solely that he might enjoy the satisfaction of plun- 
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dering the temple of Tahnesur ; and he directed 
his fury against it chiefly because it held the same 
place in the estimation of the Hindoos, which 
Mecca holds in the estimation of the disciples of 
Mohammed. The consequence has been, that 
whilst Mohammedan writers apply to him epithets 
expressive only of unbounded applause, his me- 
mory is held in unmitigated abhorrence by the 
Brahmins ; not so much on account of his success 
in the subjugation of their country, as on account 
of the extreme bigotry with which he waged war 
against their religion. 

. Mahmood breathed his last on the 29th of Aprils 
1030, in the sixty-third year of his age, and was 
succeeded by Mohammed, his favourite, though 
the younger of his twin sons. Mohammed, how- 
ever, being very inferior to his brother Musaood, 
both in talent and courage, failed in vindicating 
the usurpation of which he had been guilty. Af^er 
a short reign of six months he was deposed, de- 
prived of his sight, and cast into prison ; and 
Musaood, the natural heir of Mahmood, mounted 
the throne in his place. 

It is related of this prince, that " he was full of 
liberality and valour ; that his arrow, after piercing 
the strongest mail, penetrated the hide of an ele- 
phant ; and that his iron mace was so ponderous 
that no man of his time could raise it with one 
hand.'* Doubtless these qualities were not without 
their influence in securing for him the respect of a 
barbarous people; but he appears to have pos- 
sessed other and better claims upon the veneration 
of his subjects. He was, according to the Persian 
accounts, strictly just, eager in his inquiries after 
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ami, and judioions in his mode of rewarding it— 
prelernoff to sUtioiis of trust only such men as 
gave evidence of their capability, and punishing 
treachery cTcn when he was himself a gainer by 
it Masaood caused three mcurskms to be made 
into Hindostan. The first, which occurred an 
lOS2j md which he himself led in person, pro- 
dueei no result brhib memorable €tmn the reduc* 
tna of SoTButti, a fortress situated among the hiUs 
^Cashn^re. It was carried by escalade^ because 
Massood had been given to understand that cer- 
tain Mussulman merchanto were in captivity there ; 
ttsd he divided no inooasidecahfe porti<m of the 
spoil amoi^ these prisoners as soon as they were 
lekased. The second, which too^ pkce in 1031% 
visas oonunanded by one of his Hindoo dependents^ 
and had for its object the reduction to obedience 
of Bun, another Indian chiei^ who had raised the 
standard of revolt. It was perfectly successful, as 
was also that in the year following, which Musaood 
condiBled in person^ and which penetrated as £u: as 
Haasy, the oapslal of Sewalik. Though esteemed 
by the mtives to be ia^wegnable, Hansy was 
won by escaiade after « short siege of about six 
dafs' ooadauanee ; aid, according to the custosn 
of the times, the conquerors oonamitted in it every 
excess. Musaopd marched next upon Sonput, q£ 
wUdi he obtained possession without opposition; 
Mid having tfaonw^hly pittndered it, advanced 
agabst the kingdom of one Ram Roy. But Ram« 
celadons of hk own inability to withstand die 
eoming storm, took the most efiectual means to 
avert its viol^ioe, by lai|^ly bribing Musaood to 
•letum to Ghiasny; amd there was.probably the less 
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disinclination on his part to fall in with the arrume- 
xnent, that his presence at home was loudly called 
for. 

During several centuries, the movements of the 
Toorkomans towards the west had caused numerous 
hordes of that singular race of men to press heavily 
upon the extremities of the Persian empire. In 
the reign of Mahmood, three brothers, the sons of 
one Se^ook, solicited permission to pass the Oxus, 
and to occupy, with their flocks and herds, the un- 
claimed pastures of Khorassan. In defiance of the 
advice of his most prudent counsellors, Mahmood 
acceded to the request ; and a door was opened to 
the further encroachments of the Tartars, of which 
they failed not to avail themselves. Tribe after 
tribe rolled onwards; and though the vigour of 
Mahmood's government, as well as his own per- 
sonal character, restrained them, for a while, within 
the bounds of moderation, it needed but a relaxa- 
tion of the one consequent upon the loss of the 
other, to produce, in this respect, a mighty change. 
Mahmood no sooner ceased to wield the sceptre 
than the strangers began to aspire at sovereignty; 
and complaints were reiterated to Musaood that 
the inhabitants of Khorassan and Transoxiana 
were grievously oppressed. He immediately put 
himself at the head of an army, and marched to 
expel the intruders. But fortune declared against 
him. He was defeated in a great battle, stnpt of 
all the provinces between the Oxus and the Eu- 
phrates, and compelled to retreat into India, 
where he became the victim of a conspiracy among 
his own troops, which raised Mohammed, for the 
second time, to the throne. Musaood ended his 
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days in a fortress, whither his rival immediately 
conveyed him, heiog buried alive, according to 
current report, in the channel of an old well. 

This execrable deed led the way to a series of 
revolutions and internal wars, which threatened to 
involve the Ghiznividian dynasty in utter de- 
struction. Modood, the son of Musaood, burninff 
with desire to avenge his father's wrongs, advanced 
at the head of a formidable force, and a great battle 
was fi>ught between him and the adherents of Mo- 
hamed, at a place called Duntoor. It ended in 
Modood*s favour, who caused his uncle, with his 
sons and principal adherents, to be put to death ; 
after which he employed himself, first in the sup- 
pression of a formidable revolt, in which many 
Hindoo rajahs were implicated, and afterwards in 
conducting a sanguinary war against his own bro- 
ther Madood. The latter was scarcely finished ere 
another and a not less alarming rebellion broke 
out, which it required all the activity of Modood 
to suppress, while the Suljook Tatars made con- 
tinual inroads upon him, during one of which Ghizny 
itself suffered capture. Such was the state of the 
Ghiznividian empire, when, in the year 1049, Mo- 
dood died, leaving a chOd of four years old to bear 
the brunt of no ordinary political tempest. 

The yoim^ Sooltan enjoyed the honours of 
royalty but six days, when he was dethroned by 
his uncle Abul Hussan Ally, who in his turn 
gave place, within the short space of two years, 
to Sooltan Abool Rushed. The last-mentioned 
prince was a son of the great Mahmood, who, as 
frequently happens in eastern countries with the 
youiger branches of a royal stock, spent most of 
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his early years m oapd^ity* A curkms taasae of 
evenu broucht him at oooe fitna a prison to tbe 
throne. ** Abdool Rusak Bta Ahmud Bin Hmsim 
Mymimdy/' says Ferishca, ** was the ninister of 
Sooltaa Modood, and had actually ooUected a &mt 
to qaeli an insurrection in Seestan, when, heani^ 
of the death of his master, he pttt off the oli^ect <^ 
his expedition, and halted at Tuekeeabad with his 
army. Here, in conjunction with Kwaja Abool 
Futl-Rushed the son of Altoon Tash, and Nosh- 
tngeen Hajeb Jooijy, in the latter end of the year 
443, (1051,) Abdool Rttsak released the Prince 
Abdool Rushed, and placed hkn on the throne) 
according to his own statement, by the express 
command of the late Sultan Modood." 

Sultan Rushed appears to have been well quali* 
fied to manage the affiurs of the empire with «!« 
dress. He brought back to his allegiance Ally 
Bin Rubeea, whom the late confusions had in- 
duced to usurp the Ghiznivide conquests in Indian 
and sending Noshtugeen Hageb, now raised to the 
rank of an Ameer, against Nagracote, he reco- 
vered it from the rebel Hindoos, who, from Ma- 
dood's time, had held it* But his end was not 
more fortunate than that of many of his prede- 
cessors. Toghrul Ha)ib, a military chief, in whom 
he reposed great confidence, after redudng Seestan 
to order, suddenly turned his arms against his 
master, and coming upon Rushed when unprepared 
to offer resistance, obtained possession of his per- 
son. The Sultan, as a matter of course, was with 
nine others of the blood royal put to (kath, and 
the traitor, afler compelling a daughter of the late 
Sultan Musaood to oecoroe his wife, seised the 
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crown. But the death of Ru^ed went not fc>!tt 
unavenged. Nodlitugeen Hajib, rejecting with 
soom the proffered firiendafaip of the usurper, not 
only manned from Nagracote, for the purpose of 
detfaroniBg him, but entered iiMx> a secret negocta-* 
tion with several of the Omrahs about his person* 
By their management Toghrul was put to death at 
the end of for^ days from the date of his usurpa^ 
tion, and the Prince Furokhsad, one of Rushed's 
three surviving sons, was advanced to the throne^ 
the choice being determined neither by seniority, 
nor the claims of merit, but by lot. 

Furokhzad's reign extended over a space of six 
years, and was chiefly memorable for two bloody 
hatdes, which his troops sustained against those of 
the resdess and ambitious Suljooks. The first, in 
whidi Noshtugeen Hajib commanded, ended in 
favour of the Ghiznivides ; the second, in which 
Furokhzad himself was present, proved adverse 
to them ; but that which force of arms might have 
Med to accomplish, the Sultan, by a politic dis- 
play of liberality, obtained. By loading with pre- 
sents, and. then setting at liberty the prisoners which 
he had taken in the former action, Furokhcad im- 
pressed his rival, the King of the Suljooks, with 
nich an idea of his munificence, that he too waa 
induced to dismiss his captives, and a truce was 
concluded between the two states, which, during 
the remainder of this prince's reign, suffered no 
interruption, 

Furokhzad died of a dysentery, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Ibrahim, a monarch illus- 
trious among his contemporaries, more perhaps, 
for piety and strict integrity, than for courage 
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or conduct. He swayed the sceptre upwards of 
forty years, during wluch he made frequent incur- 
sions into India, reducing to obedience many pro- 
vinces which had not previously yielded to the 
Moslem arms. But if he added to the extent of 
the empire in one directi<Hi, he permitted larae 
encroachments to be made upon it in another ; ror 
the Suljooks won from him district after district 
till little of the ancient patrimony of his house re- 
mained. To secure that little, however, he ne- 
gociated a marriage between his son Musaood, and 
die daughter of MuUik Shah Suljooky ; and as 
other alliances followed, he seems to have perfectly 
succeeded in his design. 

Ibrahim left the crown to Musaood, who wore 
it " without domestic troubles or foreign wars" for 
sixteen years. A few additional conquests were 
indeed made under him by Hajib Tc^hantugeen, 
Governor of Lahore, who crossed the Ganges, and, 
according to Ferishta, ** carried his arms farther 
than any Mussulman had hitherto done, except the 
Emperor Mahmood." But the most memorable 
event in his reign was the removal of the seat of 
government to Lahore, a measure which the inces- 
sant encroachments of the Suljooks induced this 
timid prince to adopt. Musaood died in peace in 
the latter end of the year 508 (1118), and was 
succeeded by his son Kumal-ood Dowla Sheemijad. 

An act of assassination, perpetrated with extreme 
hardihood, ended at once the life and the reign of 
this prince, aft;er he had swayed the sceptre some- 
thing less than a year. He was succeeded by 
Arslan his brother, not less than his murderer, 
whose first measure was to thrust into close con- 
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finement as many members of the royal family as 
M into his hanas ; but one of these, called in- 
differently Byram, Beiram, and Bahram, eluding 
the vigilance of the tyrant, escaped into Persia. 
His cause was immediately espoused by the Sultan 
SttDJur Suljooky, his uncle, who led a formidable 
army against Arslan ; and, after a sai^inary ac- 
tion, defeated and drove him from the throne. 
Arslan, however, though a tyrant and an usurper, 
seems not to have been deficient in either personal 
courage or activity. He made a desperate effort 
to recover the crown as soon as the return of the 
Persian troops into their own country was com-» 
XDunicated to him : but here also he ^led, and fall- 
ing, in the end, into the hands of Byram, he suf- 
fered the punishment which his crimes deserved. 

From the language which the Persian historians 
employ, when speaking of Sultan Byram, it would 
appear that his talents were better calculated to 
ensure for him respect in private than in public 
life. Of a frank and generous temper, and ** hav- 
ing an uncommon thirst for knowledge, he is said 
to have been a great promoter of literature, and he 
proved himself a liberal patron of learned men,*' 
by supporting many of them at his court. For a 
while, however, the state of his affairs was exceed- 
ingly prosperous. The Suljooks, declining in 
power, no longer harassed him with inroads, a cir- 
cumstance which enabled him to fix his residence 
at the ancient capital of the empire ; and the better 
to secure himself against the machinations of his 
tributaries, he gave his daughter in marriage to 
Koobt-ood-Deen Mahomed, the most restless of 
the princes of Goor. But an empire constituted 
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like that of Ghimy is never secure £roai commo- 
tion, and at the very moMent when he was thus 
providing for its integrity in the west, the east 
was in open rebellion* Mofaamed Bhyleem^ Go- 
vernor or Lahore under Arslan» raised the standard 
of revok, and it required two campaigns, in hotb of 
which the Sidtan personally served* to reduce diis 
province to obedience. 

In the meanwhile his son-in-law* Koobt-ood- 
Deen Mahomed* encouraged by Byram's absence 
in Lahore, began to devise plans for the transler of 
the crown of Ghizny to his own head. With this 
view he assumed the <^gnity and consequence of 
an independent sovereign at Ferooakoob, a measure 
which so<m drew around his standard crowds of 
daring spirits from all quarters ; and he was already 
]Mreparea to lead them against Ghiany, when By- 
ram* by an act of treachery* arrested the move- 
ment. Having prevailed upon Mahomed to ar- 
range their difierences in a personal interview* he 
artfully inveigled him into his power* and after up- 
braiding him with his treachery, compelled him ta 
swallow poison. Thus died Kootb-ood-Deen* 
otherwise called King of the Mountains, and thus 
began that deadly feud betwe«i the houses of 
Gl^any and G»oor, which ended in the total ruin 
g£ the former dynasty. 

There acconqpanied Mahomed on this occasion* 
one of his brothers, named Seif-ood-Deen Goory^ 
who narrowly escaped the snare laid for him also*, 
and fled to Ferooakoob. He put himself instantly 
at the head of an army, and, marching upon Giiisny, 
took possession of it, whilst Byram* unable to offer 
any effectual resistance, fled into India* Here he re- 
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should o£B»r agai» ta try the fortune of war; and 
die tetura of imtcar brought with it the Qp<»mng 
which he aought* It was thea that Seif-ood^DNeea, 
Ipo ooBtideuft ia the forced protestatioua of the 
Gfaizoidians, dismifised the greater numhev of the 
Goor tfOMs, ia order that he nigbt maintain Ua 
hrother» ABa-ood-Deem in the goyemment of Fer* 
ooflkooh. This was no sooner conununicated to 
Byram than he advanced upofi Ghizny, within the 
walls of which he had every reason to believe that 
a strong party favoured him ; and when Seif-ood- 
Deen sallied forth to meet him, he was immediately 
surrounded and seized by conspirators. In the 
spirit of the times Byram put his rival to death with 
circumstances of peculiar insult; but the triumph 
thus gained, and thus shamefully abused, he was 
not long permitted to enjoy. Alla-ood-Deen still 
survived to avenge the indignities put upon his 
race. He came down into the plains at the head 
of an irresistible army, overthrew the forces of 
Byram in a pitched battle, and compelled bim again 
to take refuge behind the Indus, where, though 
only in the 85 th year of his age, he died soon after 
of a broken heart. 

The empire, shorn of almost all its ancient pro- 
vinces, now devolved upon Sultan Khoosrow the 
First, who, if we except a single ineffectual attempt 
to recover Ghizny, spent his days in peace. He 
wais succeeded, afler a reign of six years, by hi& 
son Khoosrow the Second, a prince even more un- 
fortunate than his predecessors. He was the last 
of the Ghiznivides that sat upon the Indian throne. 
" In his time," says Ferishta, " Shahab-ood-Deen 
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Mahomed Goory, the brother of Alla*ood-Deen, 
inarched an army into India, overrunning the pro- 
vinces of Pishawur, Afghanistan, Moultan, and the 
Indus ;" and though the strong fortress of Lahore 
more dian once withstood his fury, even it yielded 
in the end to the combined force of valour and 
treason. The last-mentioned event occurred in 
the year 118C, when Khoosrow, falling into the 
hands of his enemies, the dynasty of the Ghizni- 
vides became extinct. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Acces$ion of the House of Goor — Mahomed — Cuttuh^-^ 
Aram—'Altmish ^^ Feroze — Sultana Ruzeea Begum 
Beiram — Musaood-^Mahmood^-Bvlhun — Keikobad. 

Th£ race which now ascended the Indian throne, 
are described by Ferishta as deriving their descent 
from one of the earliest of the fabulous monarchs 
of Persia, ** Historians relate," says he, " that about 
the time when Fureedoon subdued Zohak Morry,* 
two brothers^ descended from the latter, (Soory 
and Sara,) were in the service of the former prince. 
Having incurred his displeasure, they fled with a 
party of their friends to Nehawund, where they 
took up their abode, and possessed themselves of a 
small territory. Soory became the chief of a tribe, 
and Sam his general. Soory gave his daughter in 
niarriage to his nephew Shoojaa, the son of Sam. 
But his enemies traduced him to his uncle, who, in- 
flamed with jealousy and hatred, wished to take 
away his daughter from him. Shoojaa discovering 
this, fled in the night with ten horsemen, and a 
few camels laden with his effects, accompanied by 
his wife and children, to the mountains of Goor, 
where he built a castle, and called it Zoomyandish. 
Here he was gradually joined by many of his 
friends, and long maintained his post against Fur- 

* An imaginaiy personage* 
VOL. I. o 
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eedooD) but was eventually obliged to submit aod 
to pay him tribute." 

In this condition, as tributaries, first to the em^ 
perors of Persia, and afterwards to the Caliphs, the 
descendants of Sboojaa remained, till the troubles 
consequent upon the rebellion of the house of 
Ghizny, tempted Mahomed, the son of Soory to 
shake off the yoke. He was attacked, defeated,' 
and slain, by tibe great Mahmood, and hfs princi- 
pality annexed to the long list of dependencies 
upon the crown of Ghizny. A like issue attended 
the operations of Abool Abass, who raised the 
standard of revolt against Sultan Ibrahim ; he was 
overthrown, taken prisoner, and his son Mahomed 
appointed in his room. But though Mahomed ap- 
pears himself to have worn his chains willingly, it 
accorded not with the disposition of his race to 
brook the indignities imposed upon them. His son, 
Kootb-ood-Deen Hussun no sooner mounted the 
throne, than he aspired at independence, in attempt- 
ing to establish wnich he died, like most of his an- 
cestors, in the field. 

On the death of Kootb-ood-Deen Hussun, his 
son, Sam, fled into India, where he pursued widi 
great success the business of a merchant. With the 
wealth thus acquired, he was returning to his own 
country by sea^ when a storm arose, the vessel 
was wrecked, and himself drowned ; but his son, 
Eiz-ood-Deen Hossein, escaping to land upon a 
plank, underwent many and strange vicissitudes of 
fortune. After spending some vears in slavery, from 
which he was delivered only that he might fall into 
the hands of robbers ; after being tried, condenmed, 
and brought out fi g e xe c nt iop>^-Jie teceived, on his 
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oim solemn protestatwiui of innocence, a free par* 
don frcnn the Scdtan Ibraham, who not only set him 
at liberty, but bestowed upon him hie daughter in 
marriage, and adjraooed him to the throne of Goor. 
It was between his sons, the ofiapring of this mar* 
xiage, and Sultan Byrsm, that the conterts alluded 
to in the last chapter were maintained ; and it waa 
by his great-grandson, Shahab-ood-Deen Mahomed 
Goory, that die honse of Ghizny was exterminated* 
Having completed the down&l of a family from 
vhidi his own had suffered severe wrong, Mahomed, 
after appmnting a deputy to govern in Lahore, with* 
drew to Ghizny. For five years he dwelt there ia 
peace, devoting his time to the c<nisolidation of hia 
conquests, and the restoration of the ancient capital 
to its former splendour ; but at the end of that 
period, he was again called into India, where a for- 
imdable combin^ion of native princes threatened 
the empire with dissolution. Hoping to defeat 
their design by an appearance of extreme prompti- 
tude, Maimed pushed rapidly towards Ajmere, 
and though ill-prepared for a siege, took the town 
of Betnhnda, into which he threw a garrison ; but 
either because his means were inadequate, or that 
he believed the danger to have passed ^way, he 
attempted nothing further. On the c<mtrary, he 
began hu mardi to the rear, and had already made 
some progress, when intelligence reached him 
that the £jahs of Ajmere and Delhi, with many 
others, were advancing at the head of a prodigioua 
fafce for die relief of i^tuhnda. Mahomed instantly; 
retraced haa steps, came upon the allies at a place 
edied Terowry, on theSoorsutty, and engured them 
with great vigour, but at a disadvantage. The i 
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sequence was, that he suffered a disastrous defeat, 
from which he escaped not without difficulty, and 
covered with wounds. 

. Mortified beyond measure at this reverse, whidi 
he attributed, with some injustice, to the cowardice 
of his Omrahs, Mahomed had no sooner placed 
the frontier provinces in a posture of defence, than 
he withdrew to Goor, where he inflicted a summary 
and disgraceful punishment upon as many of them 
as survived : ** tie compelled them to walk round 
the city, with their horses' mouth-bass, filled .with 
barley, hung about their necks, at Uie same time 
forcing them to eat the grain like brutes." But 
Mahomed was not less anxious to redeem his own 
honour, than he was eager to chastise those through 
whose negligence he believed it to have suffered an 
eclipse, mthin twelve months from the date of 
his defeat, he was again at the head of a numerous 
and well appointed army, consisting of Turks, Ta* 
juks, and Afgauns, with which he hastened to meet 
the confederates, still occupied in the siege of 
Betuhnda. It is not necessary to give a minute 
account of this campaign. Let it suffice to state, 
that though the army of the Rajahs amounted to 
300,000 horse, 3000 elephants, and a large assem« 
blage of infantry, whilst diat of Mahomed numbered 
in all 120,000 men — the latter were completely 
victorious, slaying, amon^ others, Chawund Ray, 
King of Delhi, and making prisoner of Pethow 
Ray, king of Ajmere. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that the latter was put to death by his captor; 
though his natural son, Gola, after agreeing to pay 
tribute for. his dominions, was permitted to ascend 
the throne in his room* 
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Mahomed next turned his anns against Delhi> 
the subjugation o£ which was, however, reserved 
for a meaner hand. The new sovereign having by 
hirge presents prevailed upon him to suspend his 
operations, Mahomed returned by way of Sewalik 
to Ghizny ; and after laying waste every region that 
intervened between the one point and the other, 
finally reached his capitaL But the sovereign of 
Delhi was no gainer in the end by this retrogres- 
sion. Kootb-ood-Deen Eibuck, better known by 
the appellation of Cuttub, a native of Turkistan, 
and origrinally a slave, having been left by his 
master in command of the newly acquired pro* 
vinces, soon violated the truce which the Rajah 
had so dearly purchased; and marching against 
Delhi, drove from it for ever the family of Cha- 
wund Ray. Cuttub immediately established the 
seat of his vice-royalty in Delhi itself; ** and it is 
owing to this circumstance,'' says the Persian, 
** that foreign nations say the empire of Delhi was 
founded by a slave." 

It does not exactly appear why Mahomed should 
have chosen at this particular juncture to visit 
Ghizny; but of whatever nature the business 
might be which took him there, he very soon ac- 
complished it. The year was yet young, when he 
marched into Allahabad, overthrew the Rajah of 
Kuowj in a general action, and stormed and took 
by assault the fortress of Asny ; afler which he 
pushed upon Benares, which he likewise carried 
and gave up to plunder. Like other zealots, he 
committed dreadful havoc among the temples in 
that sacred city, which had never, till this fatal 
season, been visited by others besides the wor- 
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ahippers of Brahma ; after whk^ says Ferisbta, 
** the king's army, laden with treasure, todk the 
route of Ghiany." 

In this manner affairs were conducted during 
several years, both Mahomed and his lieutenants 
extending their conquests in all directions, till the 
whole of the provinces stretching from the Indua 
to the confines of Bahar, in one direction, mad 
from Cape Diu to the borders of Gurwal ami 
Nepaul in the other, were in some degree ren* 
dered obedient to the Mahommedan rule. It i& 
true, that in numerous instances the native rajahs 
still exercised the functions of royalty, though diey 
did so subject to the pa3rment of tribute, and liable 
to feudal service ; but in others, Mussulman de* 
puties sat at the helm of state, with powers scarcely 
less extensive than those of the sultan himself 
Even the latter class, however, were not so firmly^ 
attached to their master's interests as to stand by 
him or his family in a reverse of fortune ; and hence, 
Mahomed himself, after rising to the pinnacle of 
greatness, had well nigh fallen again into obscurity. 
In an evil hour, he was tempted to carry his army 
into the heart of the Suljook empire, whidi tfaougn 
in a state of anarchy, because divided against itam, 
was by no means disposed to receive the yoke of a 
stranger. He was totally defeated ; and a rumewr 
of his death, extending over his own donuniofis, a 
general insurrection was the consequence. Nevep- 
theless, such was the energy of Mahomed's char ao- 
ter, that in the end he restored order throughout 
the wide compass of the empire, which in all proba- 
bility he would have rendered still more wide had. 
his life been prolonged. But just as he was pve- 
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paring to lead an. expedition into Toorkistan, he 
was assassinated by a band of Gukkurs, in revenge 
£>r numerous depredations committed in their 
country ; and as he left no children behind him, 
the Onuahs began immediately to contend among 
tbnnselTes about the succession. 

In the straggle which followed India fell, as 
inif^t be expected, to Cuttub, who likewise made 
himself master for a short time of Ghizny, though, 
tfarou^ his own neffligence, he afterwards lost it. 
Ihiring his reign, which measured no more than 
£>ar years, the kingdom was governed by the best 
laws ; and Bsdnr and Beraal being both of them 
reduced, the Mahomedan dominions may be said to 
have reached towards the east, their utmost limits. 
But Cuttub being killed by a fall from his horse, 
ere the recent conquests had become consolidated, 
and his son Aram proving quite incompetent to 
the cares of government, a variety of insurrec- 
tions iomiediately took place. Moultan and Labor 
were seized by one chief, Bencal by another, and 
in every province the standard would have been 
nised, had not the Omras interfered to prevent 
it. Deposing Aram, they called to the throne 
Shttm»-ood-Deen ^tmish,* the adopted s<|n as 
well as the son-in-law of Cuttub, who, after de- 
feating the rebdlious chief, and carrying his arms 
successfully into Malwa, reigned over the entire 
track of country between the mouths of the Indus 
and the Ganges. He died at Delhi, of a fever* 

• Like his father-in-law, Altmish was originally a slave, 
vA though he owed his first rise to the heauty of his person, 
hit after-career gave proof, that his mind was not less ac-* 
•walBly ananged, than the pn>p<»tioDs of his limhs or featoras. 
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m the year 1236 ; and was succeeded by his sott 
Feroze. 

The slave of sensual pleasure, and efFeminate 
in all his habits, this prince was ill calculated to 
]ceep in subjection a race of turbiilent chiefUins, 
who valued no qualities except hardihood, and 
daring in war. His mother, too, who appears to 
have possessed extraordinary influence over him» 
instead of discouraging his vicious propensities} 
promoted their indulgence in order to serve her 
own bad ends, till the governors of provinces, 
disgusted with the mode in which anairs were 
transacted, entered into a conspiracy to dethrone 
him. They chose as their leader on this occasion 
the eldest daughter of the late Sultan, Ruzeea 
Begum, a woman of singular talent and enter- 
prize; and having overcome all the opposition 
which one so unpopular was able to oner, they 
raised her to the Musnud in the year 1236. The 
reign of this princess, like that of females in gene- 
ral, was marked by a strange commingling of 
public energy, and private weakness. Thou^ 
more than once threatened by combinations among 
her nobles, she on each occasion saved herself by 
sowing dissension amons them, nor was it till shie 
BO forgot herself as to form an improper connec-^ 
tion with Yakoot, an Abyssinian mercenary, that 
her authority ceased to be respected. Then, 
however, acts were perpetrated in her name which 
gave so much offence even to the most trusty of 
her officers, that they rose tumultuously in rebel- 
lion, and after putting the favorite to death, seized 
the person of the Queen, and sent her a prisoner 
to Betuhnda. But though her brother was imme* 
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^tely proclaimed Emperor, such was the address 
of the Sultana, that she prevailed upon her jailor 
MuJlik Altoonia to espouse her cause, and having 
given her hand to him in marriage, they advanced 
with their united powers to dispute the sovereignty* 
The result, however, was unfavourable to the 
Begum. Her troops were defeated in two battles, 
fought, the first near Delhi, the last at Keituhl : 
and she and her husband being overtaken in the 
pursuit, they were both put to death on the same 
day. 

Bieram the Second, to whom the reins of govern* 
ment were now committed, appears to have pos- 
sessed none of the qualifications requisite in the 
monarch of a wide and semibarbarous empire. 
Suspicious because timid, nursed in pleasure and a 
stranger to controul, he exhibited from the first so 
much weakness and imprudence, that his court 
became the theatre of endless intrigues and cabals* 
To counteract these again, the Sultan employed 
an instrument perfectly congenial to a mind con- 
stituted like his. As often as any of his nobles 
began to exercise influence in the state, he caused 
them one after another to be assassinated ; till in 
the end no man felt himself secure even in the 
royal presence. The result was, that a principle 
of self-defence induced them to combine against 
him ; and his Vizier, after miraculously escaping 
the daggers of two of his agents, placed himself 
at the head of the malcontents. These marched 
to Delhi, took it, after a siege of three months, 
and cast Bieram into prison, where in a few days he 
was put to death. 

It was during the reign of this prince that the 
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Moguls, destined to erect in India the greatest em? 
pire which it had ever fleen, first penetrated into 
that country. Gingis or Zingisy ori^inafiy a {Nnrate 
individiial in a tribe (tf Tartars, distkiguiahed bj 
ihe name of Moguls, having by taknta and good 
fortune risen to be its chief, gradually extended 
his influence over other tribes, tiU id>ottt the year 
1£10, he was acknowledged as Khan by all the 
shepherd hordes, from die wall of China to the 
Volga. Possessed of extraordinary conrage and 
boundless ambition, Gingis now began to aspire 
at a still morie extensive sov^eignty ; he invaded 
China with a force which bore down all oppo« 
aitioo, took possession of Pekin, and annexed the 
N<»thern provinces to his emmre. He turned 
next upon Mahomed, king ot Karisme, whose 
dominions stretched from &e borders of Arabia 
to those of Turkistan. After defeatmg him in 
a general action in which 160,000 Kari«siiana fell, 
Gingis reduced every place of strength oa the 
ir<»itiers ; and overrunning the open country with 
a countless multitude of warriors, con^lled Ka* 
risme, Transoxiana and Khorassan to subnut. 
Europe then attracted his notice; and his hordes 
swept across nearly the entire breadth of the 
known world, till they reached the frontier of Ger^ 
many. But ere he could push his conqnests fur- 
ther, Gingis himself ex]»red. He died on die 
shores of Uie Caspian sea, in the year 1227, leaving 
Bons and grandsons bdmnd him to copy the deedb 
of their progenitor. 

Whether the opposition o£fered by the chivafar 
of Europe was more serious than they anticipated^ 
or whether the dreary wastes <^ Russia and Pcdand 
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pvcBented few attractiDna to their cuj^diiyy does not 
impear ; but the succeMors of Gingis^ ceasing to 
auurm the West^ returned soon after his demise to 
the so«ith« Persia was furiously assailed* and in 
due time the last renmants of the power of the 
Calij^ ttdd Suljookians were trampled in the 
dust. The whole of the provinces moreover, as 
iar as the Indus northward, owned their sway; 
and even the Indus itself ceased before long to be 
respected as a barrier. In the year 1242^ a band 
of Moguls passed the river, penetrated into Lahore, 
and traversed the open country: but receiving 
iittelligenee that a numerous army under the comr 
mand of the Vizier was moving against them, they 
made no attempt to retain their conquests. On 
the contrary, they retreated without striking a blow 
to Ghizny, whither the Visier, who had a £fiferent 
game, to play, deemed it unnecessary to follow. 

Such was the condition of the Mogul tribe 
when the revolution occurred at Delhi, which cost 
Bi^am both his crown and his life. The latter 
event threat^sed at first to involve the empire in 
a civil war, for Mullik £ir-ood-Deen Bulbun, a 
chief of great infiu^ice, made haste to mount the 
vacant throne ; but as there were two sons of the 
Sultan Feroze still living, though in oonfinementi, 
the other Omrahs would by no means sanction hip 
usurpation. They accordin^y set the princes .«t 
fiberty, and making choice of the younger, called 
Afi»-ood*Deen Musaood, they proclaimed him 
Sultan, in of^ositioo to Bulbun. Upon this Bul- 
bun, conceiving that he was not strong enough to 
dispute the prize, quietly resigned it, and the line 
of the Goorian dynasty continued to be preserve^* 
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But its honours were feebly sustained by their pre- 
sent possessor. Vicious and weak Musaood gave 
such offence to the Omrahs, that at the end of four 
years, they puUed him from his chair, to which 
his uncle Mahmood, the son of Altmish, a prince 
of distinguished merit, was, by the unanimous su^ 
fr^es of all ranks, immediately raisied. 

The history of Mahmood the Second, like that 
of many other Eastern monarchs, is a very curious 
one. On the death of his father he was consigned 
to prison, where he maintained himself out of the 
profits of his own industry, transcribing books for 
such as chose to purchase them, and declining all 
allowance from me public treasury. One of the 
few praiseworthy acts whith are recorded of Sul« 
tan Musaood, was the restoration of Mahmood to 
freedom, and the conferring upon him the govern* 
ment of Byrach, which he exercised with honour 
to himself and benefit to the state. He was thus 
situated when the general voice of the empire, 
called him to the throne. Though a philosopher 
in other respects, Mahmood seems not to have 
been deaf to the whispers of ambition, at least he 
showed no reluctance to comply with the wishes of 
the Omrahs. He accepted the proffered sceptre, 
and swayed it for upwards of twenty years, with a 
degree of firmness and equity to which India had 
of Tate been unaccustomed. 

During the reign of his predecessor, the Moguls 
had twice repeated their inroads into the frontier 
provinces of Hindostan. On the first occasion, 
an army, penetrating *^ by the way of Khulta and 
Thibet," broke down upon Bengal, where, accord- 
ing to Ferishta, it sustained a signal defeat ; on 
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the second, the invaders followed their original 
route, by passing the Indus, and advancing as &r 
as Oocha. They were joined in this latter foray by 
bands of Gukkurs,* who seem to have been ever 
ready to take up arms against their Mahomedan 
masters; and as the freebooters were guilty of 
numerous excesses, Mahmood determined to in- 
flict upon them a signal chastisement. With this 
view he marched into Mooltan, where upon the 
banks of the Sodra he estabUshed a sort of stand* 
ing camp ; from which detachments were sent out 
under difierent leaders, to invade the Gukkur 
country at several points. These movements, being 
well combined, produced the results expected from 
them. The Gukkurs were everywhere defeated, 
their country overrun, and manv thousands of 
themselves taken prisoners, and sold into slavery. 

Having happily finished this series of operations, 
Mahmood proceeded to enforce obedience among 
certain of his own Jagheerdarsf who had refused to 
ftimish the quota of troops required from them. 
The method which he adopted to effect this end, 
conveys no mean idea of his sagacity and modera* 
tion; he summoned them all to court, formally 
deposed them, and bestowed their Jageers upon 
their sons. This done, he carried arms against 
various governors and Rajahs, whom the unsettled 
state of affairs under his predecessors had induced 
to aim at independence. He proceeded with his 

* These people once possessed the whole of the country^ 
between the Indus and the Shylum. They were, and con- 
tinue to be very warlike, and very lawless. 

t The nature of the tenure by which Jageers were held, will 
he explained by and by. 
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troops dirough the country wkidi Iks between die 
Ganges and tiie Juiima, and after an obstinate aiege 
die fort of Betuhnda* yielded to his arras. He then 
continiied bis pr<^cess towards Ksrra, Gbesas* 
ood-Deen Bnlbun commanding the vanguard. 
He was met at Kurra by the Rajahs Dulky mad 
Mulky, whom he defeated and phmd^ed, taldng 
many of their families prisoners. These two 
Rajahs had seized all the country to the soudi of 
the Jumna, and had destr^ed the king's garriaons 
in M alwa and Kurra. Equal success attended 
the arms of the Viaier in a campaign against the 
mountaineers of Mewat; but perhaps the achieve* 
ment of Sheer Khan, Viceroy of Lahore and Mool- 
tan^ was of all the events whidi befell in this rmga, 
the most gratifying. That officer, who was ne- 
phew to the Sultan, and a man " the moat cele- 
brated of his age for wisdom, valour, and every 
princely accomplishment,*' attacked the Mogula 
within their own territories, gmned several victo- 
ries, and even secured, for a short time, its andent 
capital Ghizny to the empire. If we except, indeed, 
a conspiracy, in which Mahmood's ftvorite 6heea»- 
ood-Deen Bulbun was involved, and which had 
well nigh proved fatal to the stability of faia go* 
vernment, nothing occurred throughout die wImIs 
of Mahmood's reign seriously to affect him ; and 
even this, which was occasioned by an imprudent 
display of pardality towards an individualunwortfay 
-of it, led to no mischieyous results. The favourite 
being dismissed, the nobles returned to their duty^ 
and served him ever afler with the utmost alacrity. 

* Now called BulundslMlir. 

t Col. Briggs's Histoiy of the MahoissdMi Pfiimt in Xiidls.- 
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It does not appear that die oonqaetts of 9ieer 
Kkan in Afgaunistan were long preserved ; for we 
find a fresh armj of Moguk crossing the Indus 
in 1257. They retired, however, without risking 
a battle, as soon as Mahmood took the field 
against them; and thej returned no more in a 
hostile form during the remainder of his adminis* 
tratimi. But in the year fi>llowing, an ambassador 
arrived at Delhi, on the part o£ Hoobkoo, die 
grandson of Gingis, king of Persia, finr the pur* 
pose of contracting between the two great powers 
a league of amity. He was maflmficendy received ; 
the vizier going out to meet him with a train of 
50,000 foreign horse, 2,000 elephants, and 3,000 
carriages of fireworlu. " Having exhibited some 
feata oi horsemanship in sham fights, and having^ 
made a very splendid display hemre the ambassa-^ 
dor, the latter was oondnctei in state throi^h the 
city direct to the palace. There the court was 
arranged in the most gorgeous and magnificent 
style. All the nobles and public officers of state, 
die judges, die Moollas, and die great men of the 
city were present, besides twenty*five princes of 
Irak- Aznm, Khorassan, and Mawur-ool-Nehr, widi 
their retinues, who had sought protection at Delhr 
firoim die armies of Gingis Khan, which some time 
before had overrun most part of Asia. Many tri- 
butary Indian princes also were there, and stood 
next to the thxone." 

Sudi a description as this is well calculated to 
excite ideas of »e splendour o£ Mahmood's court. 
It may be worth vdule to contrast with it the 
order of his private life. ** Contrary to die custom 
of other princes/' says the earn? authority from 
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which we have just quoted, ** Mahmood kept no 
concubines. He had but one wife, whom he 
obliged to do every homely part of housewifery. 
When she complained one oay that she had .burned 
her fingers in baking his bread, and desired he 
would ^low her a maid to assist her-^he rejected 
her request, saying, that he was only a trustee for 
the state, and was determined not to burthen it 
with needless expenses. He, therefore, exhorted 
her to persevere in her duty with |>atience, and 
God would reward her in the day of judgment." 

" As the emperor of India never eats in public, 
the table of Nasir-ood-Deen (Mahmood) was rather 
that of a hermit than suitable to a great king; and 
after his accession to the throne he continued the 
whimsical habit of purchasing his food from the 
efforts of his penmanship. One day, as a noble* 
man was inspecting a Koran of the king's writing 
before him, he pointed out the word/ee, which 
was written twice over ; the king, looking at it, 
smiled, and drew a circle round it. But when the 
critic was gone he began to erase the circle, and 
restore the word. This being observed by one of 
his old attendants, he begged to know his majesty's 
reason for so doing ; to which he replied, tJ^at he 
knew the word was originally right, but he thought 
it better to erase it from a paper than touch the 
heart of a poor man by bringing him to shame."* 

After a long and prosperoult reign of upwards 
of twenty years, this singular man sickened and 
died, amid the general lamentation of his subjects, 
to whom his integrity and other virtues not less 
than his valour had justly endeared him. 

• Col. Briggs, ut sUpra, 
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Mahmood left no son, nor, indeed, any child 
behind him ; and was succeeded by his late vizier 
and favourite Gheeas-ood-Deen Bulbun. This 
arrangement was the more popular, that, inde* 
pendently of his own acknowledged merits, Bid- 
'bun possessed claims upon the imperial crown, 
as well by consanguinity as by alHance ; for, be- 
sides being married to Mahmood's sister, he was a 
member of the same tribe, and, according to gene- 
ral belief at least, a kinsman of Mahmood himself. 
His early history is given by Ferishta, in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

*^ He was a Toork of Kurra Khutta, and of the 
tribe of Abery. In his youth he was taken by 
the Moguls that conquered his country, and sold 
to a merchant, who conveyed him to Bagdad. 
His father was a chief of great power, and com- 
manded 10,000 horse in the war in which our 
young hero was carried off. He was brought to 
Bagdad in the year 630, (1221,) by Kwaja Jumal- 
ood-Deen, of Bussora, a person famed for his 
piety and learning. His patron having ascer- 
tained that he was of the same tribe withShooras- 
ood-Deen Altmish, conveyed him to Delhi, and 
presenting him to that monarch, was rewarded so 
handsomely, that he returned with an independent 
fortune to Bagdad." 

Bulbun^s rise in the service of the Indian em- 
peror though gradual was rapid. His first employ- 
ment was as superintendent of the Sultan's fal- 
conry, a situation in which he displayed much 
skill ; and he was afterwards advanced from one 
dignity to another, till, in the reign of Feroze, he 
was put in command of Funjaub. As usually oc- 
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curs in such cases, B«dbi» made fa laondf many 
enemies, whose ii^uence at eoiirt caused an order 
to be issued for his reeall 9 tot, aware oi the coft* 
sequences which would have followed oliedieiioe, 
he paid to it no heed* By tki» means he was, m 
BOfne degree, driven into reb^ion, for he nuun« 
tained independent possession ei his provtnee 
during the remainder of Feroze's reign; aad even 
when the Begum Rii»eea was advanced to dK 
musnud, he still governed Punjaidy in his own 
name. Neverthekss, he readily joined the confe'- 
deracy, which had for its object the deposition of 
that princesi ; and smid the coolusion attendant 
lApon two revolutions, he secured large additions 
to his dignities and influence. 

One of his first measttres aflter ascending the 
thr<»ie was to cause the dandestine removal of a 
number of Toorky ofBcers, with whom, during 
Altmish's reign, he had himself be^i c<miiected in 
a conspiracy. There was more of prudence than 
of magnanimity or justice in this ; and it was the 
subject of greater reprobation, that the celebrated 
Sheer Khan chanced to be of the number slain; 
yet it was the only act of palpable wrong whidi, 
durmg a reign of twenty-one years, his memorial- 
ist lays to his charge. **The death of these dtdeh 
removed all apprehension from his mind, and he 
a^erwards became so renowned for his justice and 
the wisdom of his administration, that his sdliaBce 
was courted by the kings of Persia and Tartary. 
He took particular care that none but mem of 
merit and family should be admitted to tasy public 
office, — and for this purpose he endeavoiired to 
make himself acquainted with the talents and oon^ 
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nectuHis of every person about his court While 
on the one hand he was liberal in rewarding merit, 
on the other he was no less rigid in punishing vice; 
for whoever inisbehaved in his station was certain 
of being immediately disgraced. '^ 

Fenuita dwells with particular c(Hnplacency on 
the generosity of this prince, as well towards 
sovereigns exiled from their own dominions, as to 
men of letters and science. He describes, like- 
wise, at great length, the ceremonies used at 
Court in fiulbun's times, which were to use his 
own expression, '' so imposing, that none could 
approach the throne without a mixture of awe and 
admiratioit." The retinae of the Sultan, more- 
over, appears to have been of the most dazzling 
descri{^on, including numbers o£ elephants co- 
vered with purple and gold trappings, besides a 
thousand Tatar knights, clothed in glittering ar- 
mour, the bits of whose Arab steeds were of silver, 
and tiieir housings of rich embroidery. These 
constantly surrowided him on state occasions, 
whereas, in ordinary cases, *^ five hundred chosen 
loot, in rich liveries, with drawn swords, preceded 
him, proclaiming his approach, and clearing the 
way." Nor were the fashions and manners of 
royalty slow in obtaining imitators amon^ the 
Omrahs and odier nobles of the empire. AH fk 
these hastened to distinguish themselves by die 
variety and costliness of their equipages, ** till 
Delhi became a blaze of gold, and jewek were as 
common as pebbles on die sea shore." 

Bnlbun dieserved the character which was be- 
stowed upon him, of administering jusdce with 
atrict impartiality; but it is certain that in no in- 
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Stance was it tempered by mercy. If an insurrec^- 
tion or rebeUion occurred, he was not satisfied to 
chastise the leaders, but extended the. punishment 
of high treason to the meanest of their vassals ; 
and so rigid was he in enforcing his authority, that 
to arrest a single malcontent he would march an 
army to the remotest corner of the empire. But 
Bulbun was prudent as well as inflexible. Whilst 
he formed an expedition against a banditti who 
inhabited the hills south-east of Delhi^ and were 
in the habit of committing depredations up to the 
very gates of the capital ; and whilst he gave con- 
siderable employment to his troops in bridling the 
wild mountaineers dwelling in the centre of his 
dominions that refused to acknowledge his sway, 
he steadily rejected the advice of his counsellors 
to subdue the distant provinces of Malwa and 
Guzerat, both of which, thouffh formerly annexed 
to the empire, had, during the administration of 
Cuttub, regained their independence. The truth 
was, that Bulbun saw, with greater perspicacity 
than they, the real quarter from which dangers 
threatened. The Moguls, though they affected to 
court his alliance, had lost nothing of their en- 
terprise or restlessness, and he wisely calculated 
that it were folly to provoke an enemy, even 
though he might be feeble in the south, whilst one 
truly formidable lay like a thunder-cloud in the 
north. Nor did any great while elapse ere the 
justice of his conclusions was distinctly shown. 

It has been stated, that among the victims of 
Bulbun*s prudential policy, was the illustrious 
Sheer Khan, who had so often defended the western 
provinces against the incursions of the Moguls^ 
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The circumstance no sooner became known to the 
chiefs of that aspiring race, than they hastened to 
take advantage of it. Timour, the fourth in de* 
scent from Gingis, and brother of Argaun King 
of Persia, who ruled over the provmces from 
Khorassan to the Indus, burst at the head of a nu« 
merous army into Lahore, and finding it in a state 
of anarchy, owing to the dissensions which raged 
among its temporary governors, committed great 
havoc in all directions. But the invader, bold and 
skilful as he was, did not succeed in penetrating 
beyond the frontiers of Mooltan, though the sacri- 
fice, at the cost of which his conquests were ar- 
rested, was more severely felt than would have 
been the loss of Mooltan itself. 

Bulbun had two sons, Mahomed and Kurra 
Khan Bajira ; the former, a youth of high talent 
and great promise, the latter, a favourer of musi-. 
cians, actors, dancers, and story tellers. As soon 
as intelligence of the Mogul invasion came in, 
Mahmood requested and obtained permission to 
oppose them, and being invested with plenairy 
powers, as Soubahdar in the west, he hastened, at 
the head of a fine army to Lahore. At the same 
time Kurra Khan was likewise sent to raise troops 
at Samana, the Sultan warning him, *' that if ever 
he heard of his giving way to wine and his former 
debaucheries, he would certainly take away his 
estates, and never put confidence in him again.'* 
The prince, adopting the advice of his father, en- 
tirely reformed his manners, and gave proofs that» 
though his mind had taken a wrong bias in his 
youth, he possessed great abilities ; and a place of 
rendezvous on the river Beea, near Lahore, was 
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in consequence appointed, where, in case of emer- 
gency, he might support his brother. 
- The Mogms, aswed by these preparations, seem 
to have fallen back ; at least we hear of no hostile 
meeting between them and the Prince Mahomed 
lor the space of three years ; and probably, if the 
case was so, fortune acted favourably towards 
Bulbun in granting him so long a respite. Be this, 
however, as it may, the King had scarcely dis- 
missed his sons to their respective provinces;, 
when news were brought him that Toghr«l Khan, 
Soubahdar of Bengal, was in rebellion. Th^t chief, 
who had waged war with singular success against 
several of the Hajahs round him, became at last so 
elated, that the idea of owning himself the vassal, 
even of the Emperor of India, could no longer be 
endured; and a false rumour of Bulbun's death 
reaching him, he immediately raised " the scarlet 
umbrella." Bulbun wrote to demand an explana- 
tion of his conduct, and to require some proof o£ 
his allegiance ; but finding that no attention was 
paid to the letter, he forSiwith instructed <me of 
nis Omrahs, by name Aluptugeen, to depose and 
succeed the usurper. Alu^ngeen accordingly 
marched to Bengal, where Toghrul, being weB 
prepared for the measure, met and totally defeated 
him. Bulbun, furious with rage, directed the ua<- 
Sttccesa^ general to be hanged, and another dbief 
to enforce his orders; bat this second movement 
was equally unsatis£u;tory with the first, for the 
royal forces were again overthrown. 

Bulbun, who laboured at the time under a severe 
malady, was no sooner made acquainted with this 
second defeat, than he rose from his sick bed. 
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and prepured to take the field in peraon. Th« 
better to oonceal his real dengn, he caused a ru- 
woiax to be circdbatod, tJuut the state of Us health 
rendered a change of air and scene necessary ; and 
he drew his son Kurrah Kh«a» with a strong body 
of troops &0Bn 6aniana» for the ostensible purpose 
of attending him on a hunting expedition. Thia 
done, and a dotiila of boats being collected, the 
Snit«i passed the Ganges with all expedition, axid 
pushed widi forced marches, himself travelling in 
a litter, upon B^&gal, But the rivers being every* 
where swoikn, (for it was the rainy season,) so 
many checks occurred, that long ere he reached 
the rebellious provmoe, Toghrul becaix>e aware of 
his approach. He immediately collected a nu* 
merous army, and retreated with his elephants, 
treasure and effects, to J^nu^er, in Ori^iuu 

Bulbun delated but a tew <Uy8 in Bei^al, that 
he might appoint a new governor ; after which he 
marched into Orissa* He was joined on the banks 
of the Ucha river by the Zemindar of Soonargam« 
whom he ordered to guard the fords, in order to 
prevent Toghml's escape; but though he himself 
nsed the utmost diligence, all his endeavours to 
overtake the rebel proved abortive. Under these 
eireumstances, he directed MuUik Yar Beg Bir- 
lose, an officer of great courage and enterprise, to 
push forward at the bead of lOOO chosen cavalry, 
for the purpose of coUectsog intelbgence* Mullik 
advanced UiU twenty miles in front of the main 
column, yet even he, with all his activity aad adr 
dress, ikiled for a time in obtaining satisfactory in** 
Ibnnation. One day, however, the brother of Mu-* 
Uk Yar Beg, Mullik Mookndeo, afierwards known 
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by the name of Toghrul Koosh, (the slayer ofTogh- 
rul,) being out with forty horse on a reconnoitring 
party, observed some bullocks with packsaddles in 
a valley. He rushed forward, seized the drivers, 
and began immediately to question them as to the 
situation of the rebel army. For a while they ob- 
stinately pretended ignorance ; but the head of one 
of them being struck off, they rest fell on their 
faces, and confessed that they had just quitted 
Toghrul's camp, which was about four miles in ad« 
vance. MuUik Mookuden sent back the drivers 
to Mulhk Yar Beg, that he might examine them 
in person, and proceeded himself to reconnoitre 
the enemy. He saw from a rising ground the 
whole encampment stretching to a prodigious ex- 
tent over the plain, with the elephants and horsea 
picketed, and every thing in apparent security; 
and he instantly devised and carried into execution 
one of the most daring exploits on record. Having 
noted the position of ToghruFs tent, which stood 
in the centre of the bivouac, he put himself at the 
head of his gallant band, and advanced at full speed 
towards the camp. No efforts being made to arm- 
rest his progress, because his party were naturally- 
looked upon as friends by the troops which held 
the outposts, he gained the head-quarters without 
having been compelled to draw a sword. But a 
different scene occurred here. The forty cavaliers 
with loud shouts of " victory to Sooltan Bulbun," 
charged furiously into the audience tent, cut 
down such of the nobles as chanced to be in at« 
tendance, and forced their way to the throne; 
whilst Toghrul, imagining that he was surprised 
by the whole af the royal army, endeavoured to 
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save himself by flight. He rushed from the tent, 
spvang upon a bare-backed horse, and galloped 
towards die river, but was shot dead by an arrow 
from Mullik's bow, when in the act of swimming 
the stream* 

Not satisfied with witnessing the fall of Toghrul, 
MuUik darted into the water, dragged his body to 
the shore, and cut off his head. He had barely 
time, however, to hide it in the sand, casting the 
trunk into the stream, down which it floated, ere a 
band of the enemy, flying they knew not from what 
danger, came upon him. Ignorant of his person, 
they eagerly demanded whether he had seen their 
chief; MuUik of course denied that he had, and they 
swept on, carrying tumult and dismay wheresoever 
they went. In a word, the whole encampment was 
in confusion ; the troops, destitute of leaders, and 
overcome with panic, fled ; and Mullik, with his 
brave followers, remained masters of the field. 
They sent the head of the rebellious Soubahdar to 
Bulbun, whose astonishment exceeded all bounds ; 
and though they were at first reproved for their 
rashness, they received in the end many and rich 
rewards. 

Having appointed his son, Kurrah Khan, to the 
cofmmand of the eastern provinces, the Sultan 
marched back to Delhi, where he proceeded to 
inflict summary punishment upon all who had 
held with Toghrul any communication. Multi- 
tudes of persons, of both sexes, and all ages, were 
put to death, some of them with circumstances of 
extreme atrocity, nor was it till the kazies, the 
mufties, and the learned men, for which latter class 
he professed great respect, went in a body to re- 
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mofifitrate with liiim ^at he relaxed in the exer- 
cise of his cruelties. But though thua fortnoate 
over one formidahle en^ny, Bulbun, soon jbnnd 
himself exposed to the attacks of anoth^» not leas 
to be dreaded. The Moguls were again in motion; 
and his amiable and accomplished son^ Mahomed, 
whom he had recalled to Delhi, for the purpose ot 
publicly investing him with the inaignia of succes* 
sion, was sent to repel the invasion. 

Mahomed found the Moguls in great force under 
Timour,* the chief of whom mention has already 
been made« He engaged them on the left bank 
of the Lahore River, one of the numerons streams 
which join the Indus in Mooltan, and after a fierce 
action, defeated them* But following up his advan- 
tage with too much precipitation, he fell, with only 
five hundred troopers, into an ambuscade, wh^e, 
after performing prodigies of valour, he was slain. 
*' When the army returned firom the pursuit of Ti- 
mour Khan,'' says Ferishta, '< and beheld their 
prince weltering in his blood, the shouts of victory 
were changed to the wailings of woe. Not a dry 
eye was to be seen, firom the meanest soldier to the 
general." A similar effect was produced in the 
capital, as soon as the &tal news reached it, and 
the old king, now in his eightieth year, was ao op- 
pressed with grief, that life itself became irksome 
to him. Nevertheless, he struggled hard to bear 
up against a misfortune, the consequences of which 
proved even more fatal to his race, than could have 
been anticipated ; and after taking such measures 

* This person was governor of Ghizoy, and is not be con- ! 
iounded with the great Timovr or Tamerlane. 
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as appeared adTuable for the security of the fnm* 
tier, he applied himself to the pamful task of alter* 
img the succession. 

Mahomed left behind him a son named Kie 
Khoosrow, whom Bulbun, with natural partiality, 
would have adyanced to the dignities of his father ; 
but either because the young prince exhibited few 
of the talents necessary in a sorereign, or that 
£urrah Khan's claims were esteemed stronger, the 
latter was declared next in succession to the crown* 
This done, he was recalled from Bengal, that he 
might attend upon the reigning monarch till his 
death ; but the prince soon grew weary of acting 
a secondary part, and withdrew, without obtaining 
the royal sanction^ to his province. Bulbun w^ 
highly offended at the proceeding. He imme- 
diately brought back Kie Khoosrow from Mooltan, 
assembled a council of Omrahs, and caused them 
to swear allegiance in his presence, after which he 
shut himself up in his own apartments, where in a 
few days he expired. But neither their own oaths, 
Qor the will of their deceased master, were re- 
garded by the chiefs of Delhi any longer than 
suited their own conveniencef and at the sugges- 
tion of the Kutwal, or chief magistrate o£ the city, 
who had ever been at enmity with Prince Mahomed* 
Kie Khoosrow's accession was violently opposed. 
Kunrah Khan was then invited to ascend the throne* 
He declined to do so, upon which they set up his 
son Keikobad, whilst Kie Khoosrow, glad to escape 
with life, returned to his former government of 
Lahore. 

Keikobad was in the eighteenth year of his age 
when he ascended the throne, and is stated to have 
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been remarkably handsome, as well as mild and 
affable ; but he was destitute of talent, the slave 
of pleasure, and as a necessary consequence, the 
mere tool of his ministers. The first who obtained 
an ascendency over him, by ministering to the 
gratification of his passions, was MuUik Nizam>ood 
Deen, the nephew and son-in-law of that Kutwal, 
through whose management Bulbun*s will was set 
aside. Like most favourites, this man employed 
his influence solely to advance his own interests, 
and having determined to aim at the crown itself, 
he scrupled not to cut off every individual from 
whom he apprehended that he was likely to meet 
with opposition. Kie Koosrow, the young Sultan's 
cousin, died by the hands of assassins hired for the 
purpose ; the vizier Kwaja Khuttur was disgraced, 
whilst all the old servants of the late king were 
one by one removed. The next victims of his 
ambition were a band of Mogul chiefe, whom Bul- 
bun had engaged in his service, and whom interest, 
if no loftier principle, attached strongly to the 
family of their benefactor. These were all cut off 
by the king's guards, and their private property 
confiscated. Then followed a variety of imprison- 
ments among the Omrahs who were supposed to 
be connected with the Mogul party, tQl the indig- 
nation of all classes rose to the highest pitch, and 
men were everywhere ripe for revolt. It was now 
that Kurrah Knan, the king's father, apprehensive 
of greater evils, determined to interfere. Having 
tried in vain the effect of expostulation, and warned 
his son of the consequences of his folly, he put 
himself at the head of an army, and marched towards 
Delhi ; not intending the dethronement of his son. 
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&r less to slay him, but resolved at all hazards to 
4eliver him from the influence of his crafW fa* 
vourite. Keikobad hastened to meet his father 
with a force greatly superior to that led against 
him; and the two armies encamped opposite to 
«ach other, in daily expectation of a batde. 

In the meanwhile, Kurrah Khan, anxious to 
avoid this extremity, wrote to his son in the most 
affectionate terms, and entreated an interview. It 
accorded not with the policy of Nizam-ood-Deen 
that any such meeting should take place, so he 
employed every artifice to prevent it ; but though 
he succeeded in checking the first impulse, which 
would have sent Keikobad at once into his father's 
presence, he failed in hindering the old man from 
visiting his son* Kurrah Khan approached the sul« 
tan's tent, under all the indignities which a servile 
court could heap upon him, the master of cere- 
monies exclaiming, according to custom, " Kurrah 
Khan comes to humble himself before the King of 
the Universe ;" but he no sooner entered the pre- 
sence than nature asserted her supremacy. Kei- 
kobad, beholding his ^Either in tears, sprang from 
the throne, threw himself at his feet, and implored 
his pardon ; and when the latter raised him up, he 
fell upon his neck, weeping bitterly. In a word, 
Kurrah Khan so far gained his end, that the Sultan 
promised to dismiss his ambitious minister, and to 
take the administration of public affairs into his 
own hands. 

For a few days after his return to Delhi, Keiko- 
bad devoted his whole energies to business, and 
he so far kept his word with Kurrah Khan, that 
folding Nizam-ood-Deen too powerful for any open 
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attack, he caused him to be secretly poisoned. But 
the Sultan was too weak and too giddy to perse- 
vere long in the paths of honour. He soon returned 
to his 6m pernicious habits, and other favourites, 
equally aspiring, and more crafty than Nizam-ood- 
Deen, gained the ascendancy over him. The con* 
sequence was, that every noble about the court 
began to intrigue for power; and the king, smittea 
with paralysis, sank into insignificance. A sort of 
civil war ensued between the Khiljies, headed by 
Jual-ood-deen Feroze, on the one hand, and the 
Mogul party, marshaled by Mulik Atmeer Kuchen, 
on the other, which, after a brief struggle, ended 
in the downfal of the Royal House of Goor. It 
is not necessary to describe in detail the prc^ess 
of that sedition. Let it suffice to state, that whilst 
the Moguls would have supported Keikobad, or to 
speak more correctly, desired to set up his infant 
son in his room, the Khiljies aimed at nothing less 
than a change of dynasty, and fortune declaring in 
their favour, a change of dynasty was effected. 
Keikobad and his son were both murdered; and 
Feroze, the leader of the rebellion, seized the 
crown. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Origin of the Khi^i tribe — Accession of Feroze — His 
extreme moderation — The Deccan first invaded^^The 
execution of Dervish Siddy Mowla-^^Feroze murdered 
— ii sikcceeded by Alla-^—His cruelties and severe Go- 
vernment'— Murdered by Mvbarickf a Sktve-^He is 
assauiiuaed — The Murderer depMed and executed — 
Accessum tf Ghozy Beg Toghluck. 

JooEAL-ooD Deen Ferojze, the new Emperor of 
Delhi, was a member of the Khilji tribe, one of the 
hranchea of the great Afgaun family, which long 
iimintamed its independence among the rugged dia- 
trictft situated on the southern and western sides of 
Lahore. Of the origin of that tribe nwre than one 
aocottat is given by the marvel-loving historians 
of the East ; but as there is little in such details 
calculated to interest the English reader, it were a 
grievous waste of time to transcribe tliem here. 
^ it suffice to state, that while their local situa- 
tion afforded to the Khiljies ample security against 
invasion, their warlike disposition led them to take 
service in the armies of their more wealthy neigh- 
Wrs, and that from the period of the accession of 
the Goor dynasty, large numbers of them were 
always to be found in the ranks, and about the 
person of the Indian En^eror. Like inercenaries 
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in general, the Khiljies were not backward in pos- 
sessing themselves of as many offices of trust as 
their own darine and the weakness of their mas- 
ters placed within their reach. It is true, that 
they were not unopposed here, for the recruits ga- 
thered from the Mc^ls were at least as aspiring 
as themselves; but they went on from step to 
step, till, in the end, they succeeded in giving, as 
has been narrated, a new race of occupants to the 
Delhian throne. 

The Emperor Feroze had attained to his seven- 
tieth year, when the events recorded in the last 
chapter occurred. With unaccountable inconsis- 
tency, he no sooner found himself in possession of 
the musnud, to which he had waded through a 
sea of blood, than he assiuned all at once a cha- 
racter of extraordinary moderation, changing the 
colour of the royal umbrella from red to white, 
and seeking celebrity by a boundless display of 
mercy and benevolence. It is reported of him, 
that '* he hardly ever punished a fault among his 
domestics," that he was never known to lay violent 
hands on the property of his wealthy subjects, 
that he associated familiarly with his former ac- 
quaintance, joined their parties, " and drank wine 
in moderation with them as before.'' His chief 
favourites, however, were selected from among 
the men most distinguished about his court for 
their courage, wit, and intell^ence ; and the 
learned of all classes, as well as musicians, both 
vocal and instrumental, found in him a liberal pa- 
tron. But it was not towards his own immediate 
dependents alone that Feroze exhibited himself 
in the light of an indulgent master. On more than 
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one occasion he overlooked offences which sove- 
reigns, more particularly in the East, are accus- 
tomed to visit with the severest punishments, till 
his clemency led, hefore long, to almost as many 
evils as could have resulted from a line of conduct 
diametrically the reverse. It may not be amiss to 
subjoin one or two instances of this singular man's 
mode of acting towards his enemies. 

" In the second year of his reign,'* says Ferishta, 
" Mullik Jujhoo, the nephew of Gheias-ood-Deen 
Bulbun, at the instigation of Ameer Ally, the 
Master of the Robes, who held the government of 
Oude, under the new title of Hatim Khan, assumed 
royal privileges in his government of Kurra, caused 
new coin to be struck, and a white canopy to be 
placed over his head, and proclaimed himself 
King, under the title of Sultan Mooghies-ood-^ 
Deen. He was joined by most of the nobles of 
the house of Bulbun, as well as by several Rajahs 
of consequence in that quarter. With these rein- 
forcements he had the boldness to march towards 
Delhi. 

" Julal-ood-Deen Feroze, hearing of these 
events, appointed his son, the Prince ArkuUy 
Khan, with a select body of Khiljian cavalry, to 
proceed in advance, himself following with the 
main army, against the rebels. ArkuUy Khan en- 
countered the enemy about twenty-five miles from 
the city, and repulsed them after an obstinate en- 
gagement. Several Omrahs were made prisoners 
during the pursuit, among whom was Ameer Ally, 
the governor of Oude. These were placed on 
camels with boughs of trees hung round their 
necks, and in that condition sent to his father. 

VOL. I* X 
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When Julal-ood-Deen Feroxe saw tiheiB, he iih 
stantly ordered them to be unbound, to have a 
change of linen given to them, and an enter- 
tainment to be provided; and having called 
them before him, he repeated a verse to this par- 
pose ; '^ Evil for evil is easiiv returned, but he 
only is great who returns good for eviL" They 
were then commanded to retire, m full assurance 
of his forgiveness. Jujhoo s(Mne days after, being 
taken by the Zemindars, was sent prisoner to the 
King, who, instead of condemning him to death, 
as was expected, gave him a free pardon, and sent 
him to Mooltan, where he had a handsome esta* 
blishment for life. 

*' The King's lenity was universally condemned 
by the Khiljy chiefs, who strongly recomm^ided 
him to adopt the policy of Gheias-ood-Deen Bui- 
bun, never to pardon a traitor. They said that at 
all events the rebels should be deprived of sight, 
to deter them from further mischief and as an 
example to others. If this were not done, they 
asserted, that treason would soon raise its head in 
every quarter of the empire, and should the Mo- 
guls once gain the superiority, they would erase 
the very name of Khiljy out of Hindostan. The 
King answered, that what they said was certainly 
according to the ordinary rules of policy, ' imt, 
my friends,' said he, ' I am now old, and I wish 
to go down to the grave without shedding more 
blood.' " 

The prognostications of the Khiljy chiefs were, 
not slow in receiving, to a certain extent, their 
fulfihnent. The people, aware of the disiaclioa- 
tion of the sovereign to take away life on any ac- 
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count whatever, soon ceased to hold either the 
laws or their admrntstralors in respect ; and house* 
breaking, robbery, murder, and every other spe» 
cies of crime, were systematically and tindisguis- 
edly committed. Nor did the mischief end h«re. 
His own counsellors and indraate personal friends 
soon began to devise plots for his overthrow, 
with the view of raising to the throne one of the 
most able and resolute of their own number, by 
name Mullik Taj-ood Deen Koorchy. ** For this 
purpose," says the historian, ** they met one day 
at his house, and in their cups began to talk 
openly of assasaanating the King, and even went 
so ^ as to dispute which of them should have the 
glory of striking the bkrw. While in this situa* 
tion one of the company privatdy withdrew, and, 
running to Julid-ood-Deen Feroze, repeated cir» 
cumstantsaily every particalar of what had passed. 
The King immediately sent a guard to surround 
the house, which seized the conspirators and 
brought th^n before the King. He upbraided 
them with their treason, and having drawn his 
sword, threw it on the ground, and challenged Uie 
b^dest of them to wieM it against him ; but they 
fell on their £iees and remained silent and con* 
founded. One of them, however, Mullik Noosrut, 
who had more assurance and presence of mind 
than the rest, told the King, that words uttered by 
men in a state of intoxicaticm were but as the empty 
air. ** Where shall we ever find," said he, ** so 
good Mid gracious a sovereign ? or wh^e can the 
Kmg hope to obtain such fitithful servants, should 
he condemn us for a little unguarded sally V It 
is not very easy for piorsons accustomed only to 

I 2 
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the ceremony which prevails at European courts 
to perceive the full force of this scene ; but such 
as have had an opportunity of witnessing the fa* 
miliarity which still prevails in India among Ma- 
hommedans of all ranks, will be at no loss in dis- 
covering it. It was precisely such a proceeding 
as might be expected among men, who beheld in 
their sovereign the first noble in the land ; and it 
led to a result altogether in accordance with the 
placable temper of Feroze. " The King," con- 
tinues Ferishta, ** pleased with this mode of treat- 
ing the affair, smiling, called £or wine, and after 
giving the speaker a cup with his own hand, dis- 
missed the whole, though not without severely 
reproaching them for their conduct." 
. One remarkable contradiction to the general 
leniency of Feroze's proceedings is dwelt upon at 
great length by the Oriental writers. There flou- 
rished in his reign a Dervish named Siddy Mowla, 
a man of prodigious wealth, of boundless liberality, 
and of singular abstinence in his own system of 
living. After spending many years in foreign 
travel, Siddy Mowla settled permanently in Delhi, 
where he instituted an academy, and kept open 
house for the entertainment of travellers, fakeers, 
and the poor of all denominations. He kept no 
women nor slaves, and lived entirely upon rice ; 
yet his expenses in charity were so great, that as 
he accepted of no presents, '* men were at a loss 
to conceive whence his finances were supplied, 
and concluded that he understood the science of 
Alchemy." So long as these acts of liberality 
were performed without any professed view to 
the accomplishment of political purposes, Siddy 
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Mowla met with no interruption on the part of 
the King ; but even the virtue of the Dervish was 
not, it would appear, proof against the whispers 
of ambition, which incited him to aspire to the 
crown. His design was communicated to Feroze, 
who caused him to be instantly arrested, and in 
spite of his sacred character put him to death, 
with circumstance of peculiar harshness. But the 
execution of a Dervish, however justly merited, 
was not permitted to pass unpunished. The holy 
man cursed both Feroze and his family with his 
dying breath, and from that hour " the prosperity 
of the King began visibly to decline." Every day 
new factions and disputes arose, which greatly dis- 
turbed his administration. Domestic calamities 
also pressed hard upon him, among which was the 
illness of his eldest son. Khan Khanan, who was 
attacked by a malady which set all the powers of 
medicine at defiance, and brought him, within a 
few days, to the grave. But this .was one of the 
least of the evils that befel the Sultan. 

Immediately on his accession to the throne, 
Feroze had taken under his especial protection 
his two nephews, Alla-ood-Deen, and Almas Beg, 
the sons of his brother Shahab-ood-Deen Musaood. 
The former of these princes, having highly distin- 
guished himself in repelling an invasion of the 
Moguls, was promoted to the government of 
Kurra, one of the districts of the Doab, or coun- 
try lying between the rivers Ganges and Jumna. 
He was scarcely established here, when he solicited 
and obtained permission, to attack the Hindoo Ra- 
jahs bordering upon his province, in revenge for cer- 
tain real or pretended ravages committed by their 
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adherents within its territories. He was emmeMlr 
sttccessM in this expedition, the first which had 
as yet been made by a Mahomedan general into 
the I>eccan, and he was rewarded by having the 
province of Oude attached to his already extensive 
conunand. He was not slow in turning his in- 
creased revenues to account. He renewed his in- 
roads into the Deccan, penetrated as far as Dow- 
latabady overthrew the armies which opposed hini» 
and returned loaded with plmider; after which 
he entered into a conspiracy against the life of Us 
nncle and bene&ctor. He was but too successfiii 
in the latter enterprize. The old man, ^af to the 
admonitions of his councillors, would not be- 
Heve that *^ one whom he had brought up from 
chfldhood, and ch^ished with a fatherly auction, 
could entertain any designs unfriendly to him ;" 
and hence in an evil hour committed himself un- 
guarded and unarmed to the [nrotection of his am- 
mtious nephew. The consequences were exacdy 
such as had been foretold. At a given signal, 
AUa's attendants rushed upon the Sultan, whom 
they cruelly put to death, and Alia himself hastened 
to carry his ambitious designs into execution. 

It does not appear that Alla-ood-Deen, when 
he fhrst began to act with hostility towards his 
uncle, entertained any idea of supplanting him 
upon the throne of Delhi. A less gigantic sdieme 
gave, for a time, occupation to his thoughts, which 
were wholly bei^ on the dismemberment of the 
empire, and the establishment of an independent 
sovereignty, at Lucknow. But the imprudence 
of Feroze's widow, who without waitii^ for the 
return of her elder son, from Mooltan, set up the 
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prince Kbnddur Kliaot m mere ckild» upon ike 
dirane, presented a temptatum to the cupidity of 
Alk, which he foimd it iDqKMsible to withstand* 
He maidhed with hia fiottoweis upon Delhi, de- 
feated the Queen's array owtside the walls, and, 
gaining over the giddy pc^ulaee by a display of 
pro&Be liberality, soon imde himself master of the 
^ace. The Queen with h^ son escaped to Mool« 
tui, where for a brief sfMce diey nutiwhmed them* 
selves ; bat dwy were eyentually betrayed, toge« 
ther wkh die other members of the mmily, into 
ASa's handsy and suffiored the £ite whidi usually 
attends persons in tibeir circumstances. 

Every impedimeBt being now ronovcd, Alia 
seized the bofierial crown,, which he wore, with 
great vigor and extraordinary good fortune, for 
upwards of twenty years. Cruel in his temper, and 
nndictive in his system of government, he drove 
many of his nobles into rcMfion; but as his talents 
and courage were eomrnensurate with his cruelty, 
he permitted no sedidoua movements to interrupt 
his repose. The rebels were one after another 
overthrown, their tides escheated and dieir estates 
tran^rred to others. Agsunst foreign enemies 
hkfwise he was eminently success^. He re^ 
pelled three invasions of die Moguls ; though un* 
dertaken by a §xce of not less than 200,000 men, 
and defeated them in several pitched battles, of 
which one waa fought m the immediate vicinity of 
the capital. He was equally fortunate in aU the 
mimerous expeditions, which either in his own 
person, or by his generals, he made against die 
Hindoos* Guzerat was subdued, and permanendy 
Unseed to the empire ; the Deccan was overrun, 
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great numbers of the Rajpoot princes were re- 
uced to the condition of tributaries, and even 
the Carnatic escaped not a hostile visitation. It is 
not worth while to describe in detail the order of 
these several operations, which present few fea- 
tures at variance with those attaching to barbarous 
warfare in general ; it will be more to the purpose 
if we introduce one or two anecdotes, illustrative 
of the manners of the age and country, not less 
than of the character of the man himself. 

It is asserted of this triumphant usurper, that 
though possessed of natural talents of the highest 
order, he was so totally wanting in the first ele- 
ments of education, as to be equally incapable 
of reading and writing the language which he 
spoke. In spite of this defect, however, his mind 
seems to have been cast in the genuine mould of 
an oriental hero. Not satisfied with the sove- 
reignty of India, he began, says the historian, in 
the third year of his reign, when prosperity shone 
upon his arms to form some extraordinary pro- 
jects. One of these was the establishment of a 
new religion, that, like Mahomet, he might be held 
in veneration by posterity; another, to leave a 
viceroy at Delhi, and, like Alexander the Great, 
to undertake the conquest of the world ; and he 
proceeded so far in the accomplishment of the 
latter scheme as to assume the title of Alexander 
the Second. As might be expected, none of the 
Omras who frequented his court, opposed them- 
selves to either design; but there was a func- 
tionary who saw their absurdity, and the mode 
by which he succeeded in diverting the Sultan, 
from his purpose, is too characteristic to be 
omitted. 
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" Alla-ool-Moolk, the Kutwul of the city, an old 
man and so fat that he was unable to attend the 
court oflener than once a month, being one day 
sent for by the king, to be consulted regarding his 
religious project, determined (however fatal the 
consequence,) to reject every measure proposed in 
opposition to the doctrine of the Mahomedan &ithy 
and to make a sacrifice of his few remaining years 
rather than encourage the king's design. With 
this firm resolve, he attended at court, and found 
the king drinking with a number of his principal 
chiefs. Alla-ood-Deen began to converse with 
Mullik Alla-ool-Moolk on his favorite subject ; 
but the old man told him he had something to say 
to him in private, and would be glad if he would 
order the wine and the company away." 

<* The king smiled, and desired all the company 
to retire except four. The old magistrate then 
fell upon his face, and having kissed the ground, 
rose up and thus spoke : *^ Oh, King ! religion is 
the law of God, whose spirit inspired his prophets, 
but it depends not on the opinions of mortals. We 
are taught by God's holy word to believe that the 
spirit of prophecy ended with Mahomed, the last 
and greatest of his messengers. This being ac- 
knowledged by great and small, by all nations, 
and by £ul degrees of people, should your inten* 
tions against the true faith be once known, it is 
impossible to conceive what hatred you will incur, 
and what bloodshed and disturbance may ensue* 
It is therefore advisable that you should set aside 
these new notions, since the accomplishment of 
your views exceeds the power of mere mortals. 
bid not Gingiz Khan, the most powerful of mo- 
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nardfeSy aad hk siieeeftsors, labour for i^es to sob- 
irert out ^ith, that they m%ht estabHsb thekr own.^ 
What rivera of blood have dowed in the coatest, 
ti)l at length the spirit of truth prevailed, and tkey 
becavne proselytes to that reliffioii, wlueh they bad 
endeaTOured to destroy." The king, bafring^ 
ystened with attention, replied, *' What you baire 
said is just, and founded on firiencb^^ and remaem, 
I win for ever lay aside all tbo«^bts c^^s scbenie, 
which has so long engaged my attention. Bat 
what do you think of my prefect ei universal con- 
quest ?" 

The Tenerable magistrate replied, " Some kings, 
in former ages, formed the same great design 
which your majesty has resolred on at present ; 
and your power, personal bravery, and wealth, 
give you at least equal hopes of success ; but the 
times are not so favourable, and tbe government 
of India seems not to stand upon so mrm a basis 
as to support itself in your absence. Perfidy and 
ingratitude daily a|^ar. Brothers become traitors 
to each other, and children conspire against their 
parents. How much is this degenerate age unlike 
to the virtuous times of Alexander i Men were 
then endued with honouraMe principles, and the 
cunning and treachery of the present age were 
held in utter abominatioB. Your majesty has 
no counsellors like Aristotle, who^ by his wisdom 
and policy, not only kept his own coimtry in peace 
and security, but brought other naticms, by volu»* 



• The allusion here is to the differences which existed 
between the creeds professed by various sects of Mahom* 
mcidans. 
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S consent, to place thenwelves under his mas^ 
\ protection. If yoor majesty can put equal 
confidmce in your nobles, and can depend as much 
upon the love of your people as Alexander was 
enabled to do, yon may then yenture to carry your 
scheme into execution ; if not, we cannot well re« 
concile it to reason.'' The king, after musing 
a while, said, ** What you hare told me bears on 
it the fkce of sincerity and truth ; but what availeth 
att this power in armies, in wealth, and in king- 
dcHBs, if I content myself with what I already pos* 
sess, and do not employ it in acquiring fame and 
giory V Mullik Alla-ool-Moolk replied, << There 
are two undertakings in which the king's treasure 
may be expended to good purpose. The first is 
t^ conquest of the 80i:rthem kingdoms of Hin- 
doatan, such as Runtunbhore, Chittoor, Jalwur, 
and Chundery; and the second the reduction of 
the south-eastern provinces, as far as Lum^an 
and Kabul, so as to form a barrier for the protec-« 
tion of India against the invasion of the Mc^uls. 
Thia," said the chief magistrate, *' would secure 
tlie peace of Hindostan, and procure to the king 
imaoncfftal honour, by bestowing happiness upon his 
people. But even to succeed in this project, it is 
requisite that the king should abstain firom excess 
of wine) and ^m licentiousness." 

The historian adds, that *^ the king, contrary to 
iSb» <M. mm's expectations, took all this advice in 
good part ; appkudii^ his candour, presented 
M» with a robe of honour, ten thousand rupees, 
and two horses, richly capariscmed ; and granted 
to him £md his posterity two villages in freehold.** 
That be likewise carried the old man's suggestions 
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into force has already been shown; for it wag 
posterior to the conversation ffiven above, that 
Alia turned his arms against the Rajas south of 
the Nerbudda. 

While thus busied in the enlargement and con^ 
solidation of the empire, Alia narrowly escaped 
falling a victim to one of the many conspiracies to 
which eastern princes are at all moments liable* 
It chanced that being on his march against the 
Raja of Runtunbhore, he arrived one day at a par^ 
ticular district where game was abundant ; and he 
halted his army, that he might enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase. A keen sportsman, ana a bold 
rider, he was soon separated from the main body 
of his guards, and getting benighted in the forest, 
he slept under a tree, attended by no stronger 
escort than three or four troopers. When the 
morning dawned he ascended an eminence, for the 
purpose of ascertaining where he was. The 
movement exposed him to the observation of his 
nephew Sooliman Shah, who instantly conceived 
the idea of assassinating him, as he had assassinated 
his predecessor ; and the idea was no sooner enter- 
tained than it was carried into execution. Gather* 
ing round him a band of Mogul mercenaries, who 
had for some time been in his service, Sooliman 
rushed upon the Sultan; and discharging a flight 
of arrows at his person, left him for dead. 

To hasten back to the camp, to publish the 
news of the emperor's death, and to seize the 
crown, were the work almost of a moment ; and 
so completely were the nobles taken by surprisci 
that not a voice was raised against the usurpation. 
But Sooliman had miscalculated the chances, 
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Alia, though grievously wounded, recovered, and 
fleeing with about sixty faithful followers, soon 
gathered round him a troop of 500 horse. With 
these he inarched boldly upon Delhi, before the 
walls of which he displayed the royal umbrella ; 
and he had the satisfaction immediately to discover 
that the attempt of Sooliman was not connected 
with any complicated treason. The soldiers hur- 
ried in crowds to his standard, and the usurper 
was dethroned and put to death, with all his rela- 
tives and dependents. 

Not long after this the Sultan, either from 
caprice or a conviction of the impolicy of an op- 
posite line of conduct, began seriously to think of 
introducing improvements into his system of 
government. With this view he solicited the 
advice of the most experienced of his omras ; and 
finding that they united in attributing the many 
conspiracies to which he was exposed to his own 
gross inattention to business, he resolved no longer 
to lay himself open to such a charge. From that 
hour he abandoned all his former habits, and gave 
himself up to a strict inquiry into the administra- 
tion of justice, to redress grievances, and to ex- 
amine narrowly into the private as well as public 
conduct of official persons. He set spies in every 
family of note ; he established a mode of commu- 
nication so sure, yet so secret, that no transaction 
of moment in any of the provinces was concealed 
from him ; and he punished with such rigour all 
acts of violence and rapine, that "the traveller 
slept setsure on the highway; and the merchant 
carried his commodities in safety from the sea t>f 
Bengal to the mountains of Kabul, and from 
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Tulingana to Kas^meir." He published an edict, 
prohibiting the use of wine and strong liquors on 
pain of death ; and he himself set an example of 
abstinence, by emptying his cellar into the streets. 
But, above all, he struck a severe blow at the 
power of the omras, by prohibiting any &rt^r 
intermarriages among their families, except by 
especial license from himself. Nor did the matto* 
end here. Wherever the property either of M us« 
sulman or Hindoo appeared to place him above 
the reach of the law, the Sultan caused it to be con>* 
liscated, till, to use the words of his annalist, ** men 
were almost reduced to a level over all the em- 
pire." Lastly, he made a regulation whidi arbi- 
trarily required that the zemindars* should give 
a strict account of their collections, and he ap- 
pointed over them a class of officers, whose espe*- 
cial business it was to see that they did no wrong 
to the cultivators. All diis might be, as far as he 
was himself concerned, exceedingly pc^dc, yet it 
cannot be denied that Alia, in his ref<Hrms as well 
as in his abuses, carried matters to an absurd 
extreme. There was no transaction between man 
and man which he sought not to regulate by law. 
To every article of barter a price was affixed by 
authority, and the value of the precious metals 
themselves was arbitrarily changed to suit parti- 
cular purposes. Thus, because it appeared that 
an army of 500,000 horse oould not be maintained 
on the existing rate of wstges. Alia ordered the 
pay of each soldier to be reduced aae half; and, 

• The nature o»f the teuaiadar's office will be ejtplaancd in 
aaofUier piace. 
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to preveiit aay ■evil oonsequences frcm ariamg out 
of the meMKPe^ he ootiananded that tfarooghout the 
compass of the empire the prices of goods should 
undergo a simflar reduction. In like manner, 
&rmers were restricted to the ooctmation of a 
oertaia quandi^ of land, and to a limited number 
of servants, waziers, too, were prohibited from 
possessing more than an established tak o£ cows, 
sheep, and goats ; in a word, every act, both of 
public and priviate li^e, furnidied matter ior kgis* 
lation. 

While he thus sought to extend his influence 
over the minds as wdl as the bodies of his sub- 
jects, Sultan AUa was not neglectful of his own 
personal deficiencies. He set hims^ sedulously 
to the task of self-education ; and so great was h» 
perseverance, that he soon became perfect master 
of the Persian language. He now studied the 
best authors, — became the patron of learned meui 
'—and delighted in the conversation of the most 
eminent among the kazies. The following narrative 
of hb first interview with one of that leuned body 
bears too closely upon the condition o£ the Hin* 
doos, not only in former times, but at this moment» 
to be withh^d. 

<^ The King one day addressmg himself to Kasy 
Moghees-ood^deen, said, he wished to put a few 
questions to him on the subject of the Jaw. As 
the King had not only never consulted the learned 
men on any fcnrmer occasions, but had dedared 
diem all to be hypocrites and rogues, the Kaay 
was ciHifounded, and replied, * I fear by what your 
mi^esty proposes my Is^t hour is come; if so, and 
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it be your majesty's will, I am prepared to die ; 
but it will be only adding unnecessarily to the 
crime, if I am to be punished for speaking the 
truth, and according to the word of God.' The 
King asking why he was afraid, he replied, ' if I 
spes^ the truth, and your majesty is ofiended, it 
may cost me my life, and if I speak Msely, and 
your majesty should ascertain the truth, I shall 
then be deserving of death.' The King told him 
to allay his apprehensions, and to answer his ques- 
tions in conformity with the law of the Prophet 
(on whom be the peace of God).' 

** First question,- — * From what description of 
Hindoos is it law^l to exact obedience and tri-* 
bute ?' Answer : ' It is lawful to exact obedience 
and tribute from all infidels, and they can only be 
considered as obedient who pay the poll>tax and 
tribute without demur, even should it be obtained 
by force; for, according to the law of the Prophet, 
it is written, regarding infidels, < tax them to the 
extent that they can pay, or utterly destroy them.' 
The learned of the faith have also enjoined the 
followers of Islam to slay them, or to convert them 
to the faith, a maxim conveyed in the words of the 
Prophet himself. The Imam, Huneef, however, 
subsequently considers, that the poll-tax, or as 
heavy a tribute imposed upon them as they can 
bear, may be substituted for death, and he has ac- 
cordingly forbidden that their blood should be 
heedlessly spilt. So that it is commanded that the 
poll-tax and tribute should be exacted to the ut« 
termost farthing from them, in order that the pu- 
nishment may approximate as nearly as possible to 
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death.'* The King smiled, and said, ' you may 
perceive, that without reading learned books, I 
am in the habit of putting in practice, of my own 
accord, that which has been enjoined by the Pro- 
phet.* 

" Second question, — * Is it lawful to punish pub- 
lic servants who may be guilty of taking bribes, or 
of defrauding the government, in the same manner 
as if they had committed theft, and were actually 
thieves?* Answer: ♦ If a public servant is hand- 
somely paid, according to the responsibility and 
lahour imposed on him, and he is then guilty of 
receiving bribes, or of extorting money by force 
from those with whom he has business, it is lawful 
to recover the same from him by any means which 
the government may think fit ; but it is unlawful 
to deprive him of life or limb like a common male- 
factor.' 

"The King replied, <In this particular also I 
have acted in conformity with the law ; for I make 
a point of exacting, even by rack and the torture, 
all such sums as are proved to have been fraudu- 
lently obtained by the public servants.* 

" Third question, — * Am I entitled to retain, as 
my private property, the wealth I obtained during 
my campaign against Dewgur, before I ascended 
the throne, or ought it to be placed in the public 
treasury ? and has the army any right to a portion 
of that booty V Answer : * The portion of the king 
Vk that booty is only one share in common with 
every soldier who accompanied him on that expe- 

* Such is the law which we profess still to administer in 
British India, for no other imaginable reason than because we 
tJonqueredlndia from a Mahommedan power. 
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dition.' The King was displeased at this reply^ 
and said, * how can that be considered pnblie pto- 

Serty, or belonging io the troops, which I obtained 
uring the time I waa a general, and which was 
gained through my own personal exertions?* The 
Jcaey replied* * Whatever the King may have ob- 
tained hf his individual exertions belongs to him ; 
but whatever is obtained by the exertion of the 
troops, should be equally shared with them.' 

*< fourth question, — ' What portion of the above 
property belong of right to me individually, and 
to ray children!' The kazy said inwar^y, ray fate 
is now certainly determined, for since the King 
was angry at the former reply, that which I must 
now give will be still more o^nsive. The King 
said, ' speak, I spare your life.' The kazy replied. 
* There are three modes in which your m^esty may 
act: 1st. If you mean to act with strict justice, 
lind accordii^ to the laws of the caliphs, you will 
be content to retain for yourself one portion ia 
common with others, who shared in the danger, 
^d. If you would take a middle course, you will 
retain for yourself a share equal to the largest por- 
tion of the booty which has fallen to the lot of any 
single officer in the expedition. 3d. If your ma- 
jesty, on the other hand, adopts the opinions which 
will be given probably by learned men, who look 
out for passages in the holy books as auth<Hrity, in 
order to reconcile the minds of kings to despotic 
acts, you will reserve for yourself out of that booty 
a portion something greater than any other of the 

generals, and such as may be suitable to the splen- 
our and dignity of the crown; but I cannot think 
that the king can found a plea to any thing beyond 
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tUi ; yam royal duldren Buy i^, on dbe tame 
gvmmds^ each be idbwed a povtioa, either e^^pial to 
the share of each cononon soldier, or to the share 
^aa <^fieer of raidc. 

^ The King becaiBe an^ry and said, < You mean 
to assort then, that the prtvale expaoMes of my 
household, and die money which is distributed ia 
presents amd rewards, are oomrary to law.' The 
luoy replied, ^when the Kmg consults me on 
points of law, I mo conc^petied to answer accord* 
uie to ihe written word of the Koran ; but if you 
ask me (Hn the score €^ policy, I can only say, 
whatever you do is rig^, and according to the 
CDstom of goTemments, the more you accumulate 
and Expend, the greater h the splendour which 
attends your court and reign«' Upon this the 
King said, * I am in the habit of 9tommg one 
noBlh's pay, for three successive years, nrom ev^y 
M^er who ne^ects to appear at oMister ; I ^ ways 
laake it a ruk also to extirpate every living sool 
of the &mily of a person goong into rebellion, and 
to confiscate the wIm^ of their property in what* 
ercr connlry it may be. Do yon mean to say also 
that it is unlawful to exact fines from fornicators, 
thieves, and drunkards V 

^ The kazy, overpowered by the langus^e and 
manner o£ the King, got up, and went as far as the 
threshold of the hi^ where he prostrated himself, 
and as he rose, pronotmced, * O Kine, all that thou 
doest is contrary to law,' saying which he withdrew* 
The King retired in violent fury to his private 
apartments, while the kaay, having reached his 
wnne, made his will, and sat patiently and resigned, 
awaiting the arrival of die execntioner/' 
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We have transcribed thiis passage from Colonial 
Brigg's excellent historical work, as furnishing a 
striking illustration not merely of the individual 
character of Sultan Alia, but of the manners of his 
■Age and country. Nor is the conclusion of the story 
less curious than its commencement. '^ On the fc^ 
lowing day," says Ferishta, " contrary to his expec- 
tation, the King sent for the kazy, and received him 
'With great kindness. He conferred on him a 
handsome gold-embroidered vest, and a purse of 
1 000 tomans, and said, * although I have not had the 
advantage of reading books like yourself, I can 
never forget that I was born the son of a Mussul- 
man, and while I am quite pirepared to admit the 
truth of all you say, yet^ if the doctrines which you 
<call law were put in practice, they alone would not 
answer the purpose of government, and more par- 
ticularly such a government as this of Hindostan. 
Unless severe punishments were inflicted for crimes, 
they could never be checked ; so that while I act 
with vigour in all such cases, according to the best 
of my judgment, I place reliance on God, that if I 
have erred, the door of mercy will be open to me 
a repentant sinner.*" 

We have said, that in the administration of what 
he chose to term justice, Alia was stem and inflexi- 
ble, sacrificing life with the utmost indifference, and 
confiscating property on the most trivial occasions. 
There was no act of his government, however, 
which exhibited his cruelty in a more striking light 
than his treatment of a body of Mogul refugees. 
It has been already stated, that numbers of that 
people took service from time to time in the army 
of the Sultan of Hindostan. Their influence be- 
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eame at last so extensive, that the sovereign him-^ 
self stood in awe of it ; and Alia, with a harharou» 
policy, determined to rid himself of the grievancer 
Vitk this view, he discharged, by a single pro--^ 
damation, every Mogul from his service. Some 
of the miserable men thrown thus loose upon the 
world, exhibited, as might have been expected^ 
symptoms of violent indignation ; upon which Alia, 
with the utmost coolness, commanded them all Ur 
be put to death. The decree was carried instantly 
into execution ; and though but few were shown; 
to be implicated in the sedition complained of, 
" 15y000 of those unhi^py wretches lay dead in 
the streets of Delhi in one day, and all their wive» 
and children were enslaved." 
. Not all the natural sternness of his temper^ 
however hindered Alia &i>m becoming, like other 
eastern princes, the slave of a favourite, Mullik 
Kafoor, an eunuch, originally a slave, gradually 
obtained so great an ascendency over him, that he- 
was entrusted with the highest and most responsi- 
ble commands. These Kafoor of course exer* 
cised for the furtherance of his own views ; and 
after enriching himself with the plunder of the 
Beccan, against which he led an army with dia* 
tinguished good fortune, he applied himself to the 
task of sowing dissention, in the family of hi» 
master. He was eminently successful here, and 
deceiving Alia, whose constitution was worn out 
by a long indulgence in sensual pleasures, into a 
belief that his wife and sons were plotting against 
his life, he easily persuaded him to sign an order 
for their imprisonment. Then followed the secret 
a^assination of such of the nobles as were sus- 
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peeted of an kidi&Atkiii tx> oppose lira vHtbanoat 
Tiews, and last of all the admiaistratioii of pot* 
son to the mcnarch hiniBelf. Tkoa died Alia, 
one of the most powerfiii and wbitrarj nionaTdiSy 
dut ever filled the Indian throne ; and thus wa« 
llie throne kaelf again left at the disposal of aa^ 
upstart and a murderer. 

Though it was the ratenitBon of Kafoor to 
assiune in his own person the royal Mitfaority, he 
judged it pn]^nty at firsti to proceed with ex^ 
treme cantion. He produced a forged will^ wl»ch 
^ppcHirted Oomur Khan, the youigest of Alla'a 
sons, his successor^ and diough the child had at- 
tuned barely to hn serentk year, he was irnme^* 
ately placed upon the mumud. In the mean wl^ 
the eyes of two of his eider brodiers were put out, 
and the Sultana, his mother, committed to more 
doee confinement; whilst all the affinrs of state 
were administeyed by Kalbor, acting in the eapa« 
dty of Regent. The sway of the Eunuch^ how« 
erer^ was not kmg endured by the peof^ of 
PdhL AUa left behind him a fourdi son, by 
nasne Moobarik» whom the slave likewise caused 
to be arrested, aid whom he ordered to be pti* 
vi^y despatdied ; bist the assassins relentmg at 
the moment wbsn they had entered his apartment 
for the purpose, a revolution immediatdy occurred 
w^ch cost Kafoor his life. He w«3 slain by his 
own ffuards, within the brief space of thirty-five 
days Irom the deadi of Alia, and Moobarik, haa 
intended victim^ became immediatdy invested with 
the Regency. 

It was scarcely to be expected und^ any dr* 
cmnstances, that the elder woidd submit qiuet^ 
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ta the mle of the younger hrodier, and hence 
when Moohariky at the end of tviro months, thought 
fit to asaert hn hirdi-right, no of^position was 
made to the movement hy the Omraa. The in* 
fiint prince was quiedy aet aaide, and the Regent 
momited the throne in hia room. But Moobarik 
possesaed none of the qualities necessary to the 
adminialira^n of sudi an empire as that of DeHii. 
Vieioua in his indinations and mean in his under* 
standing, he speedily disgnsted his people, hy a 
display at one moment of injudicious lenity, and 
at another of exceenTe harshness. One of hie 
first iiieasures, aftesr the assumption of supreme 
power, was to put to death two of the officers of 
his own guard, who had heen mainly instrumental 
in hringing about his elevation, on the wretched 
pretext tliAt they presumed too mueh on their 
services. He then raised to die highest offices^ 
and diose as his coniid^itial friends, men whose 
chief mefits lay in their obsequiousness ; and he 
took so little trouhle in die management of pubtic 
sSkoTB, that disorder and violence every where 
prevniled. In his private proceedings, again, he 
was the diave of every vice, which has a tendeiatj 
to degrade human nature. He gave himself vp 
enttreiy to wine and revelry, and ^ condescended 
se fiir as to dress himself of^n like a common 
actress, and go with the public women to dance 
at the hocnes of the nobility." At other times he 
weald lead a gang of abominable prostttutes, half 
naked, dkmg the terraees of die royal pidaces, and 
oblige them to exhibit themselves be&re the no* 
bles as they entered the court. As a necesaary 
4XMiseqfienee^ revok loUowed revolt in rapid sue- 
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cession i but as these appear to h^ve sprung rather 
from momentary impulse than from any settled or 
digested plan, Moobarik continued for a time to 
suppress them, and to indulge his crueky in the 
punishment of their promoters. 

In the present instance, however, as in many 
others, fate had decreed that the tyrant should re« 
ceive the reward of his crimes at the hand of one 
of his own minions. There was a slave named 
Hussun, a Parriar, or outcast of Guzerat, in whose 
depraved society Mubarik took especial delight, 
and whom he promoted &om one post of dignity 
to another, till he conferred upon him at last the 
ofHce of vizier. That man, who had embraced 
the Mahomedan faith, and, together with his new 
rank, assumed the style of Mullik Koosrow, soon 
began to aspire at the crown itself; and the extreme 
infatuation of his master readily aflbrded him the 
best opportunities of maturing his project. At his 
suggestion, manv of the Omras who would have 
resisted his ulterior designs were disgraced ; others, 
seeing that there was no safety for them in the. 
capital, retired to the distant provinces, till there 
remained none about the court except a few sy- 
cophants, the creatures of the favourite as much 
from fear as from affection. But the most de«> 
cisive stroke of all was the introduction into Delhi 
from Guzerat of 20,000 men belonging to his own 
cast, whom he loaded with favours, at the expense 
of the more deserving inhabitants. Every office 
of profit and trust was conferred upon these ver- 
min, which bound them fast to Mullik Khoosrow's 
interests. 

These preliminary steps being taken, KhoosroWj^ 
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whose designs began to be 0|>enly talked of, made 
haste, ere his master's suspicions should be roused, 
to carry them into execution. With this view, he 
persuaded the Sultan, during the progress of a 
lengthened debauch, to throw open the palace 
gates to a band of his foUowers, who entered the 
outer court under the pretext of taking part in the 
festivities. So far all things succeeded to his wish ; 
but at the moment when matters had reached a 
crisis, Kazy Zea-ood Deen, one of the most learned 
men in the city, and who had been the king's tutor 
in his youth, gained access, and told him plainly 
that such a plot was in agitation. He advised im- 
mediate measures to be taken for the arrest of 
Khoosrow, and for instituting an inquiry into the 
truth ; and he supported his argument by pointing 
out that should the rumour prove groundless, the 
minister would rise instead of falling in his master's 
good opinion. It is hard to say what result might 
have foUowed.this conference, had not Khoosrow, 
who overheard it all, entered on the instant in a 
female dress ; but the king no sooner beheld him 
than he rushed into his arms, and the warning 
offered by the kazy was forgotten. 

On the following night, the Kazy, still suspi- 
cious of treason, could not go to rest, but walked 
out about midnight to see whether the guards were 
WBtdbful. In his rounds he met one Mundul, 
Khoosrow's uncle, who engaged him in conversa- 
tion. While this passed, a ruffian came silently 
behind, -and, with a stroke of a sabre, laid him 
dead cm the pavement : after he had shouted aloud 
*< Treason ! Treason ! Murder and treason are on 
foot !" The alarm, however, spread — the guards 
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ikarted up in coafuskm, smd ofi^ed what re«istaiiee 
the}r could ; but being attacked Hnexpectedly, 
2tod by superior numbers, they were Boon ovef^ 
powered. 

In the meanwhile the King, rowed by the 
tumult, demanded of Khoosrow, who dbpt in the 
fitame chamber, from what catise it arose* The 
villain got op, went out to the bakony, where he 
delayed some time, and then returned with a story 
diat certain horses, belonging to the soldiers on 
duty, had broken loose, and were fighting. This 
satisfied Moobarik for the moment ; but footsteps 
were presently heard as of men rushing forioudy 

Xthe stair ; and the clash oi arms, mixed with 
ieks and groans, speedily foUowed* Mool>arik 
saw now that he was betrayed. He sprang firom 
his bed, ran by a private passage towards the 
Harem, and would have escaped, had not KhooiK 
row followed and seized him by the hair; but 
even then he struggled hard for lifer He dadhed 
the slave to the ground, and Vf9» in the act of dk- 
entangiing himself from his grasp, when the as«aa« 
sins burst in. The King was instantly despatched, 
and his head, being severed from the body, was 
cast into the court-yard below. 

While these things were passing in the royal 
apartments, the guards, recovering from tlieir 
panic, had renew^ the contest with detemyaed 
fury ; and the conspirators were b^tnnk^ to give 
way, when the ^e of the Sultan was vae& known 
to both parties. Instan^ the i^tee of aflldrs was 
changed. The guards fled ; and ^ taiUxUf 
securing the palace gates, committed, whoever 
they went, the wildest excesses. All the relatives 
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of Moobarik, both male and female, were put to 
death, and the family of AUa extirpated. In a 
word, there was no crime which men, heated by 
angry passions, can commit, which these ruffians 
failed to perpetrate. But the massacre came not 
to an end when weariness or some lingerings of 
pity induced them to hold their hands. The day 
no sooner dawned than Khoosrow commanded all 
the slaves and servants of the late Sultan, whom 
he had not already won over to his own party, to 
be slain in cold blood ; whilst their wives and chil- 
dren were sold into slavery. 

Having thus cut a way Ibr himself to the mus- 
irod, Khoosrow made haste to aieend; but his 
reign was at once short and troubled. The whole 
empire rose immediately in rebellion, and Ghozy 
Beg Toghluk, governor of Lahore and Depalpoor, 
advancing at the head of a large army, defeated the 
iisorper in two battles. From the last of these, 
whidi was fought in the outskirts i^ Delhi itself^ 
he fled almost alone ; and endeavoured to concead 
himself in a tomb ; bat being discovered, he was 
draped in triumph before the conqueror, who 
eommanded him and his prmcipal adherents to be 
executed. This ev«nt occurred on the it2d day of 
Angufft, jcat five moirths fiwsn the date of Mooba* 
rik^s murder ; and the line of AUa being extinct, 
G^zy-Beg-Toghhicie was, by the unanimoas suf* 
frages of the people, raised to the throne. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Accession of Toghluck — His successful Reign, and Death 
— Aluf Khan takes the name of Mahomed — His Ambi- 
tion, Misgovernment, and Obstinacy — Dies and is suc- 
ceeded by Feroze — His prosperous Reign — The confu- 
sion incident upon his Death — Timour — His Invasion — 
. Its Consequences — Downfal of the Eftgyire — Retarded 
by the Virtues of Khizr Khan — Mttbarik — Bheilole-^ 
Sekunder — Ibrahim, 

Qhozy, or Gheeas-ood-deen-Toghluck, the new I 
sovereiffn of Delhi, and the founder of the third 
Afgan dynasty which flourished there, was the son j 
of a Toorky slave in the service of Bulbun, by a ' 
woman of the Jut tribe, or cultivators of Lahore. 
We have no account of the means by which he raised 
himself from obscurity to rank ; but if it be fair to 
judge of a man's conduct at one period in his 
career from the tenor of his proceedings at ano- 
ther, Toghluck was not indebted to any disho- 
nourable dealings for his elevation. As a sove- 
reign he displayed in no ordinary degree the 
virtues of firmness, moderation, and equity. He 
regulated the affairs of state, which had fallen into 
disorder, in so satisfactory a manner, as to obtain 
general esteem. He repaired the old palaces and 
fortifications, built others, and encouraged com- 
merce. Men of genius and learning were invited 
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to his court, and a code of laws for the civil go- 
vernment was framed, founded upon the Koran, 
and consistent with the ancient usages of the 
Delhi m6narchy« . 

The reign of Toghluck however, though both 
just and popular, was by no means one of quiet 
Numbers of Mahomedan viceroys and chie&, as 
well as several tributary Rajas, encouraged by the 
late troubles, were in rebellion — against whom he 
directed his arms with memorable success, while 
he added to the extent of the empire by the cap^ 
ture of Wurungole, a place which had lonff defied 
the best efforts of his predecessors. It fell, afler 
a protracted and obstinate resistance, to Aluf 
Khan, Toghluck's eldest son, and the kingdom of 
Telingana, of which it was the capital, was an- 
nexed to the empire. But Toghluck himself did 
not long enjoy his triumphs. Returning from a 
successful eimedition against an insurrectionary 
governor of Bengal, the emperor was met in the 
plain near Delhi by his son, who had erected a 
large wooden edifice, under the shelter of which a 
magnificent feast was prepared. Toghluck entered 
without hesitation, when the roof falling in, he 
perished with several of his attendants, afler a 
reign of four years and nine months. 

Aluf Khan, who had for some time previous been 
declared heir apparent to the throne, took on his 
Other's demise the name of Mahomed, and seems 
to have been one of the most contradictory char 
racters that ever held the reins of government. 
In private life he was generous to profusion; a 
lover of literature, in which he attained to some 
eminence ; not merely temperate, but abstemious ; 
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and a strict obaerrar of n^jpoas exncisea. In 
hk public capicity again ke wai crud and vrndMy- 
tive, oppreaaive, ^annieal, and capricioiis. Hbb 
was brave, and not unskilful in war ; bat both bis 
bravery and his dull wera pirincipaUy displayed in 
attempts to suppress insurreetiona whidi hia nia- 
govemment had prodaced. The conaeqnence was 
that during his reign the empire underwent more 
numerous convidsioas than it had ever sustained 
before, from the effects of which it cannot fae said 
to have recovered till long after it passed into die 
hands of a new race of sovereigBS* 

Few princes appear to have indulged more freely 
in dreams of ana&tion than Mahomed Tc^dnck. 
After purchasing die retreat of a band of Mc^^uk, 
whom he found hims^ too weak to oppose in the 
field, he began to devise schemes of almost mur 
versal conquest; and he so frr carried his projects 
into effect, that he made hims^ master of aSammt 
all the open country between the Nerbndda and 
the Krishna. He next despatched a body of 
100,000 horse though the Nepaol country to efiSect 
the subjugation of China; bat of the unfortttnate 
individuals who composed it^ scarce one retnmed 
to tell the &te of his comrades. Equ^y abortive 
were the schemes which he devised for the oon* 
quest of Transoxiana and Khocassan ; yet so great 
was the expense incurred in making preparaticRtt 
for these expeditions, that he was driven to the 
adopticm of a line of policy whidk shook his poiwer 
to the foundation. He diebased the cnnency, fay 
the substitution of co|^r» at an artificial vsdui^ 
for the gold and silver coinage of die empire — a 
measure which brought nun vpaa persons of aK 
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xaabi, and speedily eiobanawed the gcfvenaQ»^t 
itsdf. These proceedings, wjqperadded to various 
displays of tyranny, so disgusted his subjects, that 
ahoaoat every viceroy raised the standard of revolt ; 
and civil war, in its nu>st hideous form, prevailed 
from one comer of the empire to another. 

But perhaps there was no measure of Maho* 
med's government which so thoroughly alienated 
the a£recti(»is of the people at large, as his insane 
atten^t to transplant the inhabitants of Delhi to 
the city of DowUtabad. Having been particularly 
struck with the position o£ the latter jnace, which 
he visited as a conqueror in pursuit of one of his 
rebel viceroys, the king formed the unaccountable 
determination of establishing th^e the seat of his 
power ; and, to give to the new capital a more 
worthy a^^arance, he issued orders that Delhi 
should be aband<med. With the most rigorous 
exactitude the decree was carried into execution. 
Delhi was left, says Ferishta, to the owls and to 
the bats*— though multitudes of all conditions, ages 
and sexes, perished in c<»isequence by famine and 
exposure to the weather. 

Now it was that the effects o£ misrule began to 
^low themselves in the most glaring ^^rms. The 
provinces, one after another, threw off the yoke. 
Mooltan set the example, which was quickly fol- 
lowed by Bei^al ; and these were but imperfectly 
reduced, when Telingana declared itself indepen- 
dent. Mah<Hned hurried thither at the head of a 
large army ; but a pestilence breaking out in the 
camp, he was forced to retire, leaving Wurungole 
in possession of the rebels. In the meanwhile, so 
grievous was the weight of taxation, diat the fertile 
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country between the Jumna and the Ganged, was 
deserted by its inhabitants, who burned their 
houses and retired to the WQpds. A fannne sooli 
followed, which swept off multitudes of persons 
about Delhi and the neighbouring provinces; 
whilst the Afgans from their mountains devastated 
Mooltan, and the Guckurs ravaged Pujaub and 
Lahore. It was to no purpose that the Sultan, 
overcome by his fears, had recourse to supersti- 
tion, sending to the representative of the Prophet 
for a confirmation of his rights. These ri^ts 
failed to be asserted, because they had too long 
been abused ; and Mahomed soon found that it was 
more easy to raise up enemies by misconduct than 
to subdue them by violence. 

In spite of the many difficulties by which he was 
surrounded, this singular man seems never to have 
lost his presence of mind, nor to have acted on 
any occasion in a manner unworthy of the chival- 
rous courage with which nature had gifted him. 
Though the Rajas of Telingana and the Camatic, 
entering into a confederacy together, expelled the 
Mahomedans from every part of the Deccan, except 
the city of Dowlatabad — and though, in addition 
to his other enemies, the governor of Oude de- 
clared against him — Mahomed scorned to alter his 
line of policy. He was determined to rule by 
force, or not to rule at all, and fortune did not 
wholly forsake him. The governor of Oude he 
overthrew in a great battle— took him prisoner, 
and forgave him. It was a rare instance of .cle- 
mency on his part, but it was not thrown away. 
He then marched several armies into the DeccMiy 
which he laid waste in all directions, and which hfl 
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might perliaps have reduced, had not disturbances 
brdken out elsewhere. But when in the midst of 
a career of victory, he was suddenly called into 
Guzerat by the rebellion of the bravest and har<- 
diest of his own troops — the Afgan and Tartar 
mercenaries, whom, under Mogul leaders, he em- 
ployed to keep that province in subjection. They 
retreated on his approach into the Deccan, took 
Dowlatabad by surprise, and maintained them* 
selves there ; nor was he permitted to press the 
siege, because he was almost immediately diverted 
from it by fresh disturbances in his rear. He 
hurried back into Guzerat, gained more victories, 
but reaped from them no permanent advantage ^ 
for ere he could settle the afl^rs of that province,:^ 
he was seized with an illness of which he died^r 
He reigned in all twenty-seven years, with a repu- 
tation as little to be envied as that of any sovereign 
of India. 

There chanced to be in the camp when Maho-* 
med expired one of his cousins, named Feroze, 
to whom he had ever been partial, and whom he 
had recommended to the nobles as his successor. 
This prince immediately proclaimed himself em* 
peror ; and though a feeble attempt was made to 
set up a rival in the person of a child of doubtful 
parentage, he succeeded without difficulty in 
making good his claim. Feroze proved to be a 
wise and a just ruler — but he was quite incompe- 
tent to restore to the empire that unity which the 
errors of his predecessor had dissolved. The 
Deccan threw off the yoke entirely ; and a formid- 
able Mahomedan kingdom arose there, which 
flourished during several centuries. In like man- 
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ner Bengal became a sefHuraile pviiicipaUfty» nor iw$ 
Feroze able to assert naore Abox a nommal aupe* 
fiority over it. But thoQgb thus straitened ia the 
limits of his soTere^nty, tbc ScUtan paid so veesxh. 
attention ta the intemal a£&iES of &e provinces 
that remained, that under no other mler are thej 
represented to have asjoyed an equal degree of 
prosperity. He repealed a vmety of arbitrary tax«s» 
and encouraged agdeulture by lowering the du- 
ties imposed upon it, and by (a>n«tnieting numennift 
water-courses. In a word — ^if he cannot be ae- 
eounted one of the greatest, he deserves to be 
numbered among the best of the Mahomedaa 
kings of Delhi; and he enjoyed the rare good 
fortune of living to an advanced age, as well as of 
dyii^ peaceably in his bed. 

Even Feroze, however, in spite of his many vir- 
tues, was far from being exempt from the triab ta 
which his elevated station exposed him. It re« 
quired all the energy of which he was possessed, 
to maintain order among tiie gofveraora of the pro« 
vinces still left ; and more than once he was called 
upon to take the. field against men who owed their 
rise to his partiality. But the moat distressing of 
all the plots devised against his person and govern-^ 
ment^ was one to which his eldest son had well nigh 
fallen a victim. When age and infirmities begun to 
press heavily upon him, his vizier, Khan Jehaoi^ 
became so absolute that the king was guided by 
him in almost every particular; and die vill^ 
made use of his influence to inspire his master 
with a suspicion that the Prince Mahomed Khan 
had conspired to take a^ay his life. Immediate 
orders were issued for the a^rehension of the 
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mpposed culprit, wlio ese«ped death only by 
making his way into the palace, imder the con* 
ceafanent of his wife's palttfiqnin. Here he suc<« 
ceeded in eonrineing his &ther that he had been 
maHgned ; and the old man,* overcome with joy. 
Ml upon his neck and wept. 

It was very natural under such circumstancea 
diat an affectionate parent should hasten to make 
amends for the injury which he had done to hi» 
elald. Feroze unfortunately went too far in this 
respect ; for he not only gave up the vizier to the 
vengeance of Mahomed, but associated him with 
himself in the government. Now Mahomed was 
too much the slave of pleasure to wield* with a 
steady hand the power entrusted to him ; and the 
immediate consequence of the old monarch's ab- 
dication was, that a formidable rebellion broke 
out. Two of Mahomed's cousins, the princes 
Baha-ood-Deen and Kummel-ood-Deen, put them- 
selves at the head of an army of insurgents which 
raardied to Delhi, and engaged the royal forces 
itt the streets of that city. The battle raged with 
great fury, till the aged king was brought out by 
the populace and placed between the two armies, 
when the followers of Mahomed conceiving that 
he designed to resume the crown, immediately 
deserted their chief. Mahomed fled to the moun- 
tains of Surmore, and Feroze, now in his ninetieth 
year, re-ascended the musnud. He did not, how- 
ever, retain possession many days. Having no- 
minated the Prince Gheias-ood*Deen, his grandson, 
and the son of Futteh Khan, as his successor, Fe- 
rose died, to the great grief of his subjects. 

The reign of this prince, which lasted no more 
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than five months, presents one continued series of 

Sublic confusion and private profligacy. Not only 
f ahomed, but his own brother and cousin took 
up arms against him, and as he possessed neither 
courage nor cunning, *he soon fell a victim to their 
violence. He was slain in a scuffle on the 18th of 
February, 1389, and the crown seized by Aboo 
Bukr, another of Feroze's grandsons by the Prince 
ZufFur Khan. Nor was he in any respect more 
fortunate, if he was less vicious than his predeces-* 
sor. Mahomed, the exile, having collected a nu- 
merous army, advanced from the fortress of Na- 
gracote, where he had lately found shelter, and 
after suffering numerous defeats and repulses, at 
last succeeded in driving his rival from the throne. 
Aboo Bukr was eventually made prisoner, and 
shut up in the fort of M eerut, where he died. 

Mahomed, thus restored to the throne, continued 
to occupy it, amid rebellions and civil wars, till 
the year 1394; he then died of a fever, and his 
eldest son, Hoomayoon, a prince of great promise, 
survived him little more than a mc»ith. The 
sceptre passed in consequence into the hands of a 
mere boy, named Mahmood, and the Omras avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity, threw off their 
allegiance in great numbers. One of them, by 
name Khwaja Jehan, though holding the office of 
Vizier, quitted the court and proclaimed himself 
sovereign in Bengal. Another, Sarung Khan» 
after repelling the Gukkurs from Mooltan, set up 
^s king of that province, and of Lahore, whilst the 
capital itself became the scene of a desperate 
struggle, which endured with little interruption 
during three years. As a matter of course, every 
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other district caught the infection, till there were 
almost as many independent principalities in Hin* 
dostan as there had been Soubahdarries. But an 
event at this time occurred which opened the way 
to mighty changes — we allude to the irruption, 
across the Indus, of a body of Moguls, under the 
renowned Timour or Tamerlane, a chief whose de- 
scendants were destined, after raising the empire 
to its highest pitch of greatness, to sink into the 
condition of pensioners on the bounty of a company 
of English merchants. 

This extraordinary man was born in the village 
of Sebzar, forty miles to the south of Samarkand^ 
where his ancestors, who enjoyed the rank of com* 
manders of ten thousand horse, had for some ge<* 
nerations possessed a local authority. His birth 
was cast at one of those revolving periods in the 
history of Asiatic sovereignties, when the long 
enjoyment of power having extinguished all manly 
virtues in the descendants of an active usurperi 
the power of the state became dissolved, and a 
way was opened for the elevation of some new and 
daring adventurer. 

About thirty years previously the kingdom of 
Persia had undergone a species of revolution, by 
which almost every province was erected into an 
independency, and the whole became divided into 
a number of petty states. From nearly the same 
period the kingdom of Zagatai, or Samarcand, in- 
cluding Transoxiana, Khorassan, Bactria, Candu- 
har, and Cabul, had been the prize for which a 
succession of usurpers contended ; the Mogul 
throne of Tartary and China, if less violently, was 
nevertheless gready reduced in power, and the 
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A%an empire of Delhi was in a state of dissolo-' 
tion. Such was the aspect of af&irs Chroughoiit a 
large portion of Asia, when Timour appeared upon 
the stage, with powers, both of mind and body, 
fully adequate to take advantage of the opening 
presented. 

The early youth of Timour was spent maii 
Beenes of war, in which he exhibited so mueh 
courage and talent, that, at the i^e of five-asid* 
twenty, he had fixed upon himself the best hopes 
of his countrymen. His first efibrts were directed 
against certain Tartar bimds, which, on the break- 
ing up of the government, poured down upon Sa« 
marcand. These, after a protracted struggle, he 
succeeded in expelling ; and he was raised, as the 
reward of his vidour, at the age of thirty-four, to 
the undivided sovereignty of his liberated coun* 
try. But Timour was too much the slave of am- 
bition to rest satisfied with the throne of Samar* 
cand. After recovering all the provinces over 
which his predecessors, in the jdenitude of their 
power, had ruled, he burst into Persia, penetrated 
as far as Bagdad, and drove the Caliph from his 
throne. Mesopotamia next felt the weight of 
his arms ; and finally passing into Tartary througll 
the defiles of Mount Caucasus, he reduced no in* 
considerable portion of it to obedience. 

Having delayed here only tiU his conquests were 
in some degree consolidated, Timour returned to 
Samarcand, from whence he made preparations for 
the invasion of Hindostan. These were soon com- 
pleted, and in the year 1397 he began his march 
towards the Indus. After penetrating, not without 
difiiculty, that stupendous ridge of hills which so- 
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Meates Hindostasi horn the regions of the north, 
Timour arrived at Cabul, where he halted a hrief 
qMoe to refresh his troops. He then marched 
upon Attock, where the passage of the Indus was 
made good, and immediately commenced opera- 
tions as in an enemy's country. It is not worth 
while to describe these in detail. Wherever he 
appeared, victory declared in his favour. Battles 
were won and towns captured, with terrible loss 
to the vanquished ; indeed the route of the invaders 
might be traced by villages ruined, fields laid waste, 
and the corpses of their owners blackening in the 
sun. Of all the visitations which Hindostan ever 
miffered, this of Timour appears to have been the 
most awful; for he spared neither age nor sex, till 
he had rendered the frontier provinces little better 
tluui a desert. 

Timour can hardly be said to have drawn bridle 
till he arrived at Delhi itselfl The city was, as 
may be imagined, thrown into the utmost disordei^; 
for men, women, and children, from all quarters, 
flocked towards it, filling every street and ally 
with the most alarming accounts of the ferocity 
and invincibility of the invader. It was to no 
purpose that the imbecile Mahmood took the fidd 
at the head of his effeminate and panic-struck 
army. He was defeated in every skirmish, till, 
despairing of effectual resistance, he at last aban- 
doned the place, together with the chief of his 
courtiers and ministers. No further opposition 
was offered by the people thus deserted. Timour 
«ntered with the step of a conqueror, and the capi- 
tal was almost immediately given up to indiscrimi- 
luto plunder. The historians of those times dweil 
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with horrible minuteness upon the excesses of which 
a brutal soldiery were guilty. The very streets 
are said to have been choaked up with the bodies 
of the slain ; and little, except what was called the 
new town, escaped the fury of the flames. 

Timour .caused himself to be proclaimed emperor 
of Hindostan, but his sojourn amid the ruins of its 
devoted capital exceeded not fifteen days. After 
receiving the submission of most of the Soubahdars 
and governors, almost all of whom he confirmed in 
their provinces, he put his columns in motion tor 
wards the north, subduing and laying utterly waste 
the whole of the country on both sides of the Gan* 
ges, as far as the mountains, among which that river 
takes its rise. He then wheeled to the left, scoured 
the bottom of the range towards Cabul, and re- 
turned loaded with spoil and incumbered with 
captives to Samarcand. 

The departure of Timour from Hindostan was 
the signal for a renewal of those feuds and quar- 
rels among its nobles, which his iron presence had 
for an instant repressed. Mahmood returned indeed 
to Delhi, which, in a short time, began once more 
to assume the appearance of a royal city ; but he 
never recovered even the slight influence which he 
once possessed over his turbulent Omras. The 
empire became in consequence absolutely broken 
up. ** Guzerat," says Ferishta, " was held by 
Moozuflur Khan ; Malwa, by Delawar Khan ; 
Kunowj, Oude, Kurra, and Soonpoor, by Kwaja 
Jehan, commonly called Shah Shurk ; Lahore^ 
Depalpoor, and Multan, by Khizr Khan ; Samana» 
Inr Ghalib Khan ; Byana, by Shums Khan ; Ahdy 
ICalpy, and Mahoba, by Mahomed Khan, the aoa 
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-of MuUikzada Feroze ; all of whom styled them- 
wives kings." Among these, moreover, civil wars 
were continually waged, during which the emperor 
was enlisted, sometimes upon one side, sometimes 
upon another ; but being totally destitute of talent, 
he seems not to have made so much as an effort 
to turn their animosities to his own advantage* 
He died at Kyetuhl of a fever, contracted during 
a hunting expedition, after a disgraceful reign of 
twenty years ; and with him expired the third or 
last of the A%an djrnasties which swayed the 
sceptre of Delhi. 

Reduced as the power of the emperor was, th^ 
title seems still to have offered a temptation to th^ 
ambitious, and we accordingly find that the demise 
of M ahmood was followed by a contest for that 
empty dignity. It ended in favour of Khizr Khan^ 
the Governor or King of Mooltan, who, afler de- 
throning one Dowlas Khan, Lody, the private se- 
cretary of M ahmood, was solemnly inaugurated ia 
the month of June, 1414. This prince, who claimed 
the honour of belonging to the race of the Prophet, 
though destitute neither of courage nor vanity, was 
too prudent to affect a loftier style, than was at- 
tached to the vicegerent of the house of Timour. 
Though the mighty conqueror himself had paid 
the debt of nature some years previously, his son 
Shiroch still held the reins with an energy worthy of 
his descent; and partly because he desired not to 
attract the animosity of that monarch, partly because 
he perceived that his present was more acceptable 
to the Omras than a prouder title, Khizr pru- 
dently declined to place his own image upon the 
coins of Hindostani The consequence was, that 
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he reestafoliriied, in a congiderabie degree, the pdwer 
of the imperial throne* He made little progveaii 
it is true, in restoring the more remote provinces ; 
•but he reigned from the fardiest Inandi of the Ian 
dus to the extremity of the Doab, and from die 
Cashmere and Himalaya mountams to the latitude 
of Gualiar and Agra. 

Khizr Khan died at Ddhi on the £Oth of May^ 
14iSl, deeply r^etted by all classes of his sab- 
jects, to whom his justice, his generosity, and his 
benevolence had greatly endeared him. He was 
succeeded by his son Moobarik, whom he had him- 
nelf nominated as his heir ; and wlM>se good qua- 
lities, both in the camp and cabinet, rendered him 
not unworthy of that honour. Moobarik was in- 
volved in many wars, sometimes with his rebdlious 
tfovemors, and sometimes with his neighbours. 
He displayed very considerable talent in the con- 
duct of these, and his administrati<m at home was 
not less fortunate than his struggles abroad. He 
was strictly just, leaned genersdly to the aide of 
mercy, and was, in consequence, an object of ve- 
neration to his subjects. But Moobarik seems not 
to have possessed the high mind of his father. 
Becoming jealous of the Vizier, Suroor-ool Mulk^ 
who had done the state some service, he dis{dayed 
his feelings in a manner so offensive, that the 
haughty minister could not brook the insult; and« 
hiring a band of assassins, he caused the king to 
be murdered while in the act of paying his devo- 
tions in one of the mosques. This event, which 
occurred in the year 1435, called forth sincere 
lamentations from the populace, by whom the ~ 
had been particularly este^ned. 
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Tke Vizier had not rushed into his present po- 
sition under the impulse of blind rage. He had» 
on the contrary, made arrangements which he flat- 
tered himself would place the substance, and in 
4ue time the shadow, of authority, in his own 
luuids ; and hence, on the very day of the assassi- 
nation, Mahomed, the imbecile son of the deceased, 
was proclaimed king. Bat, subtle as he had hi- 
therto shown himself, the Vizier proceeded with 
Iktle caution in the further maturing of his plans. 
He seized, with<nit hesitation, the regedia, the trea- 
sures, and the other effects of his sovereign ; he 
dismissed all the old ministers from office, that he 
might fill their places with creatures of his own ; 
and he bore himself generally with such arrogance 
towards the nobles, that their pride became alarmed. 
A conspiracy was immediately entered into both 
against him and the Emperor. Troops were raised 
on both sides, and the royalists, after an ineflectual 
effi>rt to keep the field, were driven within the for- 
tress of Sory. The king now saw, that if he per- 
aisted in supporting his minister, his own ruin 
Would be unavoidable ; he, therefore, entered into 
n^otiations with the besiegers, and waited only 
fi>r a convenient oroortunity either of making his 
escape or cutting off the Vizier. But his desigi» 
eluded not the penetrating eye of that individisd; 
A counterplot was in consequence formed, and it 
remmned to be seen which of the two should fall 
a victim to the guile of the other. The matter re- 
inained not long in donbt. The Vizier, bursting 
into his master's apartment at a moment when Iw 
b^eved him to be alone, was surprized to find an 
armed guard ready to receive him, and he and his 
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followers were cut to pieces ere they could wefl 
•stand on their own defence. 

For a little while after the death of Seeroor-ool* 
Moolk, Mahomed swayed the sceptre with at least 
the semblance of authority; but being a weak 
prince, and devoted to pleasure, troubles soon 
began to arise. Bheilole Lody, of Surhind, a town 
on the Sutledge, or eastern branch of the Indus, 
took possession of Lahore, the greater part of the 
Punjaub, and the country southward, as far as 
Paniput. An army was sent against him, which 
drove him from the plains, but the royal forces 
were no sooner withdrawn than he descended from 
the mountains with additional force, and reinstated 
himself in his conquests. A firesh attempt was 
made to expel him, which failed ; and commotions 
breaking out in other quarters at the same time, 
the timid Mahomed was fain to make peace on the 
terms proposed by the insurgent. By this means 
he was enabled to turn Bheilole's arms against 
those of the King of Malwa, who had invaded his 
country, and threatened the very capital. An in- 
decisive action ensued, in which Bheuole's divisimi 
alone did its duty, the rest retreating almost at the 
first onset ; upon which Mahomed became so mucli 
alarmed, that, regardless of the remonstrances of 
his new confident, he sent to offer terms. Thou^ 
these were gladly accepted, Bheilole, who despised 
his master, paid to the treaty no regard. He at- 
tacked the King of Malwa on his march home- 
wards, put his troops to the rout, and plundered 
him of «dl his baggage. 

Bheilole was rewarded for his services on diis 
occasion by receiving a royal confirmation in the 
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nmk which he owed to successful rebellion. He 
was then commanded to lead an expedition against 
the GukkuTS, a race of plunderers which still con- 
tinued to infest the low countries in their own 
vicinity ; but the army which he was permitted ta 
embody for this purpose, he employed in a very 
different service. He marched upon Delhi, to 
which he laid siege ; but it held out so long, that 
for the present he was compelled to abandon his 
enterprise. He then fell back upon Lahore, where 
be maintained himself as an independent sovereign, 
during the remainder of Mahomed's life. 

That weak prince, after a reign of twelve years^ 
and nine months, died, leaving the crown to Alia, 
a prince still less worthy to wear it than his father. 
The latter enjoyed his empty dignity little morer 
than four years, during which interval he contrived 
to render himself so contemptible, that when Bhei- 
lole resumed his attempt with better success than 
before, he did not even condescend to deprive his 
rival of life. On the contrary, he permitted him 
to reside in retirement at Budaoon, a city which he 
had founded, and to which he was childishly at- 
tached; whilst he himself mounted the throne,. 
which Alia willingly resigned to him. But Bhei- 
Ic^'s was not a reign either of inaction or inglory. 
Like his early career it was marked by the dis- 
may of considerable talent and great good fortune ; 
indeed there is no monarch of Delhi whose whole^ 
life partook more largely of the character of ro- 
mance than his. 

Bheilole was a member of the Afgan tribe of 
Lody , which originally earned some wesdth bv carry- 
ing on a commerce between Persia and Hindos— 
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tan* He came into the worid as Julius Gsesar » 
represented to have done ; for his mother pearished 
hy the falling in of a house, and the in£mt wa» 
saved only hy the promptitude with whic^ his 
&lier caused the hody of his dead wife to be 
opened. It is related of him, that when a youth 
he was permitted to .pay his respects to a eele* 
brated Dervish of Samana, by name Sheida. While 
sitting in a respect^ posture before this holy 
man, the latter suddenly called aloud, as if in- 
spired, " Who will give 2000 rupees for the king- 
dom of Delhd?" Bheilole replied that he pos- 
sessed no more than 1600 rupees ; but ordering his 
servant to fetch them, he ofiered them to the Der- 
vii^. '^ Be thou king, my son," said the old man, 
accepting the money, and laying his hand upon the 
child's head. The companions of Bheilole turned 
the transaction into ricticule, hot he gravely said, 
** that if the matter came to pass he had made a 
cheaf> purchase, if not, the blessing of a holy man 
could do no harm.'* 

Bheilole rose, like other oriental advenlnirers, by 
the display of dauntless courage, great liberality, 
and a thorough contempt £ar every thing Uke 
principle. The first of diese qualities gained hini 
the respect, the second won for him the favour of 
his countrymen, and by means of tlie third he con* 
trived to make all accidents, no matter from what 
source they might originate, tend to his own ad- 
vancement. Thus it was that he came fhrst to gam 
by usurpation from his cousin, the government df 
Surhinde, which he gradually exchanged for that of 
Lahore and Punjaub, nor did he patEse in lus pro- 
gress t31 the pvedidioa of the aged Dervish had 
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received its fidfiline»t. It is but just to add, that 
if he won a crown somewhat unfairly, he possessed 
in no ordinary degree the energy required to wear 
it. He n€»t only suppressed every inclination to 
revolt, but defeated, in a great battle, the King of 
J^apoor, Yilio had marched to support the dis- 
afiected ; and once mote, after several campaigns, 
caused the bounds of the empire to extend from 
tbe Indus to the frontiers of Bengal. Bheilole 
reined in all thirty-eight years^ during the whole 
of whieh he was eminently prosperous. 

After a brief consultation among the nobles, 
Sekimder, the second son of Bheilole, was ap- 
pointed to succeed his j&ther; and the talents 
which he displayed during a reign of upwards of 
twenty-eight years, were such as fully to justify 
the selection. He was much in the field ; for the 
Sottbididars no sooner became aware of Bheilole's 
death, than they aimed as usual at independence;, 
and he pushed his conquests over both foreign and 
domestic enemies, farther than had been done even 
hy his immediate iwedecessor. But the most re- 
markalde event which occurred in his reign (for war 
and conquest constituted but the daily business of 
the kings of Delhi,) was a great earthquake in, 
Agra^ which, on the 5th of Jidy, 1505, shook the 
very mountains to their basis, and overthrew whole 
towns and many temples* " Several thousand in- 
habitants,'' says Ferishta, '^ were buried under the 
vuias ; nor has such an earthquake ever been expe- 
rienced in India before or since." It is recorded 
of this prince^ that he caused a formal dispute to 
he held between a certain number of the most 
learned of the Kaaia, and a Brahman» who had been 
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80 infatuated as to assert, in the hearing of some of 
the faithful, that *' the religions both of the Mosn 
lems and Hindoos, if acted on with sincerity, were 
equally acceptable to God." There was a tre- 
mendous array of the faithful opposed to the so- 
litary worshipper of Brahma ; yet it appears that 
all their arguments failed to convince him. The 
Consequences may be anticipated. '* The learned 
men were of opinion that unless the infidel should 
renounce his error, and adopt Mahommedanism,^ 
he should suffer death ; and as the Hindoo refused 
to apostatise, he was immediately executed." 

Sekunder seems to have been a determined bigot 
to his religion. He is particularly applauded by 
Ferishta for the zeal with which he overthrew the 
temples of the idolators, wherever his victorious 
arms extended ; nay, he went so far as to depose 
One of his own Soubahdars, because that officer 
professed his belief, that the worshippers of 
Brahma were not necessarily heirs of damnation. 
In spite of these defects, however, which attached 
rather to the age than to the man, he seems to* 
have been a humane as well as a great prince; 
and when he died he was lamented with sincerity 
by the people over whom he had presided. 

Sekunder left behind him several sons, the eldest 
of whom, by name Ibrahim, immediately ascended 
the throne. He was brave and by no means defi- 
cient in abilities ; but he was likewise rash, head- 
strong, cruel, and unforgiving. The first years of 
his reign were disturbed by an attempt on the part 
of one of his brothers, Julal Khan, to establish an* 
independent sovereignty at Joonpoor. ' After a 
]irotracted contest, Julal was defeated and tak^i f 
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when his remorseless relative commanded him, 
with his principal adherents, to be put to death. 
Another of his brothers, by name Alia, was forced 
to seek a refuge from his barbarity at Cabul; 
whilst the affections of almost all the chiefs belong- 
ing to his own tribe were alienated by the general 
haughtiness of his manners and the contempt in 
which he affected to hold them. Nothing but an 
extraordinary share of courage, supported by great 
conduct in the field, could nave enabled him to 
keep his seat under such circumstances ; yet he 
did keep it in spite of numerous efforts to displace 
him ; nay. he even extended his conquests over 
several Hindoo Rajahs, who, up to the present 
times, had refused to w^ear the yoke. But there 
came against him, in the end, an enemy whom he 
found it impracticable to oppose ; we allude to 
Baber, a descendant of the great Tamerlane, who, 
in the year 1526, deprived him at once of his em- 
pire and his life. 
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CHAFTER VI. 

Extent of the Makomedun Conquests - 

Earli/ History, and Conquest of Hindogtan — Hoonmf- 
oon expelled — Sheer Shah-^His Wan — Gallantry of 
the 'Rajpoots — Accession of SeUoh^Hetum ofHoommf- 
oony Akbar, Jebanghire, Shah Jehan, Arungxehe. 

Before entering upon that eectien of Indian His- 
tory whidi may be said to take its commencement 
from the accession of Baher, it is necessary to 
say a few words touching the extent of the Maho- 
medan conquests in general^ more especially of 
that portion of them which bears upon the political 
condition of the Deccan, and of the regions south 
of the Deccan. 

Though we have hitherto spoken of the autho- 
rity of the Emperor of Delhi as acknowledged 
from the Indus to the Brahmapootra in one direc- 
tion, and, prior to the convulsions which occurred in 
Mahmood's reign at least, from the borders of 
Nepaul to the latitude of Wumngole in another, the 
reader is by no means to believe that the whole 
extent of country lying within these extreme lines, 
ever was, or ever was assumed to be, reduced to 
the obedience of a Mahomedan master. There 
were, on the contrary, numerous districts in Hin- 
dostan proper, particularly in Ajmere, Malwa, 
Agra, and Allahabad, which to the last asserted their 
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independence, — nay, Bengal, Bahar, Qude, Lahore, 
»d Delhi itsdf, were never entirdy purged of 
ttnbborn patriots. Wherever a tract of country, 
indeed, presented die sembknce of defensibility, 
wherever mountains or morasses held out the pros- 
pect of eftectire resistance, thither one or more 
Hindoo tribes, guided by their native Rajahs, re- 
tired; and there they continued to sustain them- 
selves, with extraordinary resolution, against idl 
the e^rts of their ruthless invaders. 

If we 4X>nfine our attention to that porticm of 
India, indeed, which is bounded on the south by the 
river Nerbudda, thou^ we may discover nume- 
rous detadied hordes, which existed in this condi- 
tion to the end, we shall observe no trace later 
than the accession of AUa-ood Deen, of any power 
competent seiionsly to affect the tranquillity of the 
Mahomedan empire. The case is widely differ- 
ent when we pass beyond the Nerbudda — of the 
country lying to the south of which not even 
the descendants of Timour ever accomplished the 
entire subjugation. Independently of the three 
great kingdoms of Travancore, Malabar, and 
South Canara, which, till the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, owned no allegiance to a foreign 
lord, there existed in the Deccan a variety of lesset 
states, which were brought into subjection only 
partially, and by slow and painful degrees.* It 
will tend considerably to the elucidation of the 

* The reader must bear in mind that the term Carnatic U 
emploved by tiie ancient histonans of India in a much more 
extended senae than at present. It included of old a portion 
of Canara ami Mysore, as well as the province on which we 
now exclnaively bestow the epithet. 

M ^ 
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future details of this history, if we briefly run 
over the heads of those transactions which led to 
the establishment there of a state of things without 
a parallel in other quarters of India. 
. We stated, in a former part of this work, that 
the first Mussulman force which penetrated beyond 
the line of the Nerbudda, was commanded, in 
1293, by Alia, the nephew, and afterwards the 
successor, of Feroze, the Afgan King of Delhi. 
As the booty obtained in that expedition offered 
ppwerful inducements to undertake another, Kaf- 
poor again led an army southward in 1306, when 
the city of Deorghur, the modern Dowlatabad, 
was captured, and the Rajah Ram Due carried 
prisoner to Delhi. In 1310, the same Kafoor 
marched into Malabar,* defeated the troops of the 
Rajah Billal Deo, took the capital Dhoosoomooder, 
and returned to Delhi loaded with gold ; and 
Dhoosoomooder being a second time taken and 
destroyed by Mahomed II. in 1326, the seat of the 
Hindoo government was removed to Toonoor. 
Thus was a species of insecure' sovereignty esta- 
blished by the Emperor of Delhi over the plains 
and open districts, as far as the Toombuddra, 
which comprehended portions of the provinces 
now laid down upon the map as Arungabad, Bija- 
poor, Canara, and Mysore. 

* It is to be observed, that whenever Ferishta makes men- 
tion of expeditions to Malabar, he alludes only to such opera- 
tionis as were carried on within the hilly belt which runs from 
Boonda to Coij ; for it is certain that the Mahomedans never 
peoetrated into South Canara and Malabar, though they may 
nave extended from the side of Concan, as far into North Ca- 
nara as Mergan, Ancola, and possibly even to Onore. 
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The extravagant fame of the riches of the south 
to which the plunder acquired in these expeditions 
gave rise, inflamed the cupidity of the northern 
invaders, and induced them to march against other 
Hindoo states. The Kingdom of Telungana was 
accordingly threatened, first by an eastern route, 
through Bengal, without effect, and latterly, with 
better fortune, by the western road, through Ma- 
harashta, or the country of the Mahrattas. On this 
occasion Wurungole fell, and a dynasty, which had 
lasted 256 years, was subverted. But though the 
Emperor of Delhi was thus acknowledged as chief 
paramount by the inhabitants of Hyderabad, he 
possessed little or no influence, as yet, in Kandesh, 
Berar, Bedar, or Gundwana, whilst a new Hindoo 
empire arose in Arungabad itself, which was des- 
tined, for upwards of two centuries more, to oppose 
a formidable barrier to the further progress of his 
arms. The empire to which we allude was that of 
Videyanuggar, Vijeyanuggur, or Bejnugger, of 
which the capital still exists, as a considerable 
city on the right bank of the Kishna. 

In this state things continued, the Mahomedans 
making daily aggressions upon the native princes 
around them, till they had reduced some to entire 
subjection, and a still greater number to tlie rank 
of tributaries. Many indeed set their utmost 
efforts at defiance ; the large district now known 
by the appellation of Gundwana, seems to have 
been governed to the last, by its Rajahs ; whilst 
Maharashta, (including Kandesh, Berar and Be- 
der, with portions of Bejapoor and Arungabad,) 
abounded with tribes more jealous of their free- 
dom than their life. But in 1358 so great progress 
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had been made, that Mahomed III. detanmned, 
as has been already shown, to transfer the seat of 
hk empire to Dowhttabad ; a measure which he 
was eventually compelled to abandon, though not 
till the evil consequences foretold Ir^ his coon- 
sellors, began to develope thema^ves. This and 
other acts of extreme folly on Mahomed's part^ 
soon lost him the esteem of his sali^cts. His 
viceroys rebelled against him, and one of these 
swceeeded in ereetii^ the Deccan into a separate 
empire, of which the capital was established at 
Caiiburga. 

For m<nre than two centunes after this date, no 
attempt of importance was made by any emperof 
of Delhi to recover possession of the Deccan. The 
latter sovereignty, moreover, held fer a time weU 
together, because its affairs were managed by men 
possessed both of courage and energy. But a 
change in this respect no sooner occurred, than 
it in its turn fell to pieces ; and a mmiber of in- 
dependent Mahomechm principalities, arose oi^ €i 
its ruins. These were at furst exceedingly, weak, 
their mutual jealousies involviz^ them in continual 
wars with one another, and &e Hindoos, as a 
necessary consequence, gaining ground upon then ; 
till the Kajah of Bejnuggur, assisted by the Rajah 
of Golconda, had recovered no incon«deraMe por- 
tion of the territory which was once possessed 
exclusively by his ancestors. It was now thai 
a sense of common danger induced the Maho- 
medan jprinces to forget lesser grievances, that 
they might oppose themselves in a body to the 
enemies of their &ith. They dkd so with marked 
success, and after an arduous contest, matters were 
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again Testered tosomethiiig INIce their Ibrmer level. 
S«cb was the conditioii of Soothem India in the 
year 152S, when Baber comnieReed operations in 
Hindo8t»i» Parcelled oot, into fire kingdoms, of 
which the sovereigns were Mahoniedans — namely, 
Bejapoor, Golconda, Berar, Ahmednugger, and 
Beder — it supported at the same time a w^>)e mul- 
titode ai independent Hindoo states ; — of which the 
most important in point both oi extent and re- 
sources, lay towarrb the western extremity of the 
Peninsula. 

Zehur-ood-Deen Mahomed, sumamed Baber, 

S!ie Tyger,) was born on the 14th of Feb., 1483. 
e was immediately descended, by the father's 
«de, from the celelwrated Timo«r or Tamerlane ; 
his maternal lineage comaeeted him with the no 
less celebrated Gingis Khan. From his earliest 
childhood he exhibited somnch energy and talent, 
that his father who was Sultan of Indijan and 
Fnrghana, bestowed upon him at twelve years of 
age, the management of the fonmer kingdom ; and 
the Sultan dying soon afterwards in consequence 
of a fall from the roof of a j^eon-house, Baber, 
young as he was, seized the reins of government. 
He was immediately involved in a war with two 
of his ancles who, desiring to profit by his inexpe- 
rience, invaded Furghana; but Baber maintained 
himself against them with great resolution, and a 
pestilence which affected the horses of the invaders, 
fertunately coming to his aid, he succeeded in 
compelling them to make peace. This done, Baber, 
whose amhition knew no bounds, hastened to make 
himself master of Samarcand. After a protracted 
struggle he was suecessfu), and had actually mount- 
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ei the throne, when his brother raised against 
him the standard of revolt, and he found hnnself 
deprived of his paternal possessions at the moment 
when he had acquired a foreign kingdom. He 
hurried back to Furghana, but the rebel party 
was too strong for him. Even his own troops for- 
sook him ; and a violent illness seizing him at die 
same time, his affairs were reduced to the lowest 
ebb. Nevertheless, though compelled on his re- 
covery, to lead the life of a fugitive, and attended 
by no more than a few hundred followers, Baber 
never despaired of ultimate greatness, and pardy 
through his own perseverance, partly through the 
occurrence of one or two fortunate accidents, his 
dream became realized. A counter-revolution put 
him, when he least expected it, once more in pos- 
session of Indijan. He succeeded soon after in 
surprising Samarcand, and though driven out of 
it again by a band of Uzbek Tatars, he contrived 
to acquire and retain the sovereignty of Cabul. 
It was in this latter province that he assembled 
the force which won for him the throne of Delhi ; 
and enabled him to found a dynasty more illus- 
trious than all which had preceded it in Hindostan« 
It is not necessary to the design of our present 
work, to give a minute detail of the many difficult 
ties against which Baber was required to bear up. 
Let it suffice to state that, af^er overrunning a 
large portion of the Punjaub, levying contributicHis 
and chastising the Gukkurs, he was suddenly re- 
called from Lahore by the intelligence that the 
Tatars had appeared in Cashgar ; and that Cabul 
itself was threatened with an invasion from the 
side of Candahar. He hastened back, and engaged 
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in imniediate hostilities with Candahar, which, after 
a. three years' doubtful and destructive war, he 
finally subdued. 

Having thus freed himself from the apprehen- 
sion of disturbance in his rear, Baber once more 
put his columns in motion towards Hindostan; 
and in the course of a single campaign made him- 
self master of the whole Punjaub and Lahore. He 
halted here during the next season, whether from 
motives of policy or to refresh his troops does 
not appear, but in 1525y he again moved onwards.' 
It will be recollected, that the utmost dissatisfaction 
prevailed at this time both in the court and among 
the troops of Ibrahim,— that the capricious tyrant, 
by wantonly outraging the feelings of those most 
intimately connected with himself had driven his 
v^ry brother to seek shelter at Baber's head-quar- 
ters, and that large numbers of the most influential 
persons in the empire daily followed the example. 
Yet Ibrahim took the field with his accustomed 
courage, followed by a numerous, if not a highly 
disciplined army, and attacking a detachment of 
Baber's troops, commanded by one of his generals, 
he defeated it. He was so much elated by this 
partial success, that he risked soon afterwards a 
general engagement at Paniput, in which his troops 
were put to the rout, and himself slain. Baber 
instantly pushed upon Delhi, entered without 
opposition, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor with all due solemnity. 

Though his progress to power had been both 
rapid and easy, jBaber found that to maintain him- 
self at the elevation to which he had attained, was 
a task of very considerable difficulty. The origi- 
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M^ army witk wiiieh he adTanced from the Indiis 
exceeded not 15,000 men ; and the losses sustained 
in the operations which followed, had redueed it 
U> 1^,000. It is trae that at first multitudes of the 
native soWiery flocked to his standard ; for Ibra- 
him was an ohject of abhorrence to aB dbssea, and 
m their desire to dethrone him, minor considera- 
tions were forgotten. But no sooner had Babcr 
Msnmed the insignia of royalty, than the ancient 
jealousies between the Moguls and A%ans burst 
forth, and the ehie^ of the latter tribe made haste 
Uk muster their followers and declare against him. 
An opinion, moreover, prevailed, that like his an- 
cestor Tamerlane, he would abandon Delhi, afler 
be had sufBciently plundered it; and die anxiety 
which he displayed to transfer the riches of that 
capital to his native-bom people of Furghan^ 
tended in no degree to produce a contrary per- 
suasion. The consequence was, that for some 
years afker his coronation, Baber was engaged in 
constant wars, not only with the Mahomedan go- 
vernors or viceroys of provinces, but with various 
Hindoo Rajahs. It is worthy of remark too, that 
lie entered upon them in direct contradiction to the 
counsels of the most ^lithful and attached o€ his 
own followers. These,, beholding the strength of a 
eonfoderaey, which had set up a son of Ae hrte 
Emperor Sekunder in opposition to their own mas- 
ter, earnestly advised him to decline a contest which 
offered no prospect of success ; but Baber, declaring 
that he would never relinquish his new acquisitions, 
except with life, turned a deaf ear to their remon- 
strances. His chivalrous gallantry failed not of 
producing the best effects. Ably supported by 
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liis son Hoomayoon, he oTeithrew the confederates 
b man J battles, and in the course of less than fire 
years, was m quiet possession of the utmost extent 
of territory over which his immediate predecessors 
had re^ed. He died of a fever, just as he was 
preparing to carry his army into Bahar, and left 
the throne as yet hut imperfectly established to the 
^est of his three sons, the prince Hoomayoon. 

The new sovereign was scarcely proclaimed, 
vhen he saw himseff threatened from a quarter, 
where least of all he had a right to expect that 
danger woakL arise. His brother Kamran Mirza, 
wlurni Baber had left as governor in Cabul,. ad- 
vanced with an army into the Punjaub, and Hoo- 
mayoon, already endrded by as many difficulties 
ss he found it ccmvenient to encounter, was glad to 
purchase tranquillity by bestowing upon him the 
superintendence of the province. This step was 
the more necessary, that every day brought fresh 
enemies into the field. He had hardly time to 
defeat his father's rival Mafamood, the son of Sek* 
under, when Bahadur, king of Guzerat, declared 
war against him, and though in the struggle which 
ensued, Hoomayoon proved victorious, his victories 
seem to have been purchased at a dear rate. But, 
the most formidable of all hiso|monents was Sheer, 
the Afgan viceroy of Bahar. This man, who had 
recently added to his strength by usurping the 
government of Bengal, met Hoomayoon foot to foot ; 
and though worsted in more than one encounter, 
was far from being subdued. On the contrary, 
when the treasonous proceedings of Hoomayoon's 
hrothers rendered it necessary for that prince to 
hurry badk into Delhi, Sheer, by judiciously throw- 
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ing his troops in the line of retreat, compelled him 
to enter into a convention. But his next proceed- 
ing, however politic and even usual in the East, was 
not in accordance with our notions of honourable 
warfare ; he attacked the imperial camp when un- 
guarded, on the faith of the armistice, and with- 
out either loss or hazard to himself, put the Mogul 
forces to the rout. With great difficulty Hooma- 
yoon escaped alone to Agra, where it required 
all his energy to equip a fresh army, in sufficient 
time to meet the conqueror without the walls. 

The return of Hoomayoon to his capital in a con- 
dition so deplorable, seems to have brought back 
his brothers for a brief space to a just sense of their 
duty. They saw that, like the bundle of rods in 
the fable, their best hope of safety lay in continu- 
ing united, and lent all the aid in their power to- 
wards raising and equipping a new army. But the 
policy of Eastern princes is seldom either steady or 
profound. Personal antipathies soon began to arise 
again among them ; and long ere the emperor's pre- 
parations were complete, they fell ofFfrom their al- 
legiance. One of them now entered into secret 
negotiations with Sheer Khan, who, at the head of 
50,000 horse, was approaching ; the other held aloof, 
with the design of attacking the victor, and wrest- 
ing from him the fruits of his conquests. But the 
result was ruinous to all. Sheer Khan, after again 
defeating Hoomayoon, drove every member of his 
family beyond the Indus, and ascending the throne 
of Delhi, kept possession of it till his death. 

The chief who thus succeeded in interrupting the 
line of succession in the house of Timour, was by 
lineage an A%an of the tribe of Soor, and by birw 
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a Rohilla, or mountaineer of Peshawur. Pos- 
sessed of great energy of character, and far from 
scrupulous as to the means by which a desired end 
could be obtained, he not only governed Delhi 
with singular address, but extended the bounds of 
the empire from the furthest branch of the Indus to 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal. It would appear, 
moreover, that his reign was not more glorious to 
himself than beneficial to his subjects. " He left 
behind him," according to Ferishta, " many monu- 
ments of his magnificence. From Bengal and Soon- 
ar-gam to the Indus, which is 1500 coss, (2000 
miles,) he built caravanseras, and dug a well at the 
distance of every coss. Besides which he raised 
many magnificent mosques for the worship of God 
in the highway, wherein he appointed readers of 
the koran and moollas. He ordered that at every 
stage, all strangers, without distinction of country 
or religion, should be entertained according to their 
quality at the public expense ; and he planted rows 
of fruit trees along the roads, as well to preserve 
travellers from the scorching rays of the sun, as to 
slake their thirst. Horse-posts were established at 
proper distances, as well for forwarding quick in- 
telligence to government, as for the advantages of 
trade and correspondence. A similar establish- 
ment was also maintained from Agra to Mandoo, 
a distance of 300 coss, (450 miles,; fruit-trees be- 
ing planted along the road-side, and musjids, cara- 
vanseras and wells, being also constructed at short 
distances from each other. Such was the public 
security during his reign, that travellers and mer- 
chants, depositing their property on the road-side, 
lay down to sleep without apprehension of robbery." 
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Sheer Sfaah, for sucli was the tkle wrhidbi he as- 
sumed, was engaged in frequent eooteats with die 
Hindoo Rajahs o£ Malwa, Nagoor, and A^nere. 
Towards the former he hehaved with a degree g[ 
barbarous treachery unparalleled eTenintheanceds 
of Mahomedan warfare. After gnmting to him 
and to his followers an honourable capituladon on 
die surrender of the strong fortress of Raiseio, 
Sheer, at the instigation of " one oi the wise men 
of die age,'' caused the Hindoo garrnoa to he 
attacked on their march, and cut off to a man, de- 
fending themselves with so much resolution, that, 
to use the words of Ferifl^ta, ** the deeds of Roos* 
toom and Isfundyar might be deemed child's ^ay.** 
Nor was die method which he adopted to ovear^ 
come Maldew, the Rajah of Ajmere, though less 
ti'agical in its immediate consequence, more justifi- 
able in itself. That prince having encamped against 
him with an army of 50,000 Rajpoots, Sheer Shah, 
not daring to join batde, caused forged letters to be 
dirown in his way, by which a conviction was excited 
in the mind of Maldew that his subordinates weie 
in treaty with the enemy. He immediately issued 
carders to fall back, in spite of die earnest remon- 
strances of his officers, whose ei^emess to engage, 
indeed, added fresh strength to his suspicions. 
One of them, however, by name Koonbha, at 
length discovered the decepdon which had bees 
put upon the Maha Rajah. Afiter exerting him- 
self strenuously, but without effect, to disabuse the 
mind of his sovereign, he adopted a resolution 
wordiy of a Roman during the best ages of die 
republic. " Such treachery," said he, " is unprece- 
dented among Rajpoots, and I am determined to 
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vaflh out t^ fitaitt vfMn their reputation with my 
awfi hlaody or with iny own trihe eAone to «ubdftie 



Midiew coBtinued his retare^ ; but the gaUaat 
Koonbha and a few other <^ie& put themsehres 
at the head of ten or twelve thousaod men, and 
tamed back. It was their intention, by a night 
march, to aome upon the Mahoniedan cmnp by 
surprise; but unfortimately they lost their way, 
and daylight had already appeared ere they reached 
^be enany. Sheer Shah, instantly drew out to re- 
ceive them. His foroe consisted of full 80,000 
men, a large portion of whom were enured to dan- 
ger, yet were they repulsed in several charges by 
tfak band of Rajpoots. At the moment, however, 
when victory seemed on the eve of declaring 
against them, a strong reinforcement arrived to 
the Mahomedans, wl^eh attadced the Rajpoots, 
wearied with fighting, not less than jaded by the 
exertions of the past night, and after a desp^ate 
resistance succeeded in breaking them. But they 
could not compel them to fly while a single squad- 
ron h^ together. They perished almost to a 
man, over tl^ dead body of Koonbha. 

The exultation of Sheer Shah at this victory was 
great in proportion to the alarm with which the 
progress of the battle had inspired him ; but he 
did not live to reap the full advantage either of it, 
or of the successes which ensued upon it. He was 
slain, a few months after, at the siege of Runtun- 
bhore, by the esqplosion «f a powder-magazine, to 
which a shell from one of his own batteries set Are. 

Sheer left behind him two sons, the younger of 
whom, being present with the army, imme£ately 
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claimed the throne. At first no opposition was 
made to this arrangement, but Selim (such was tile 
name of the new sovereign) was scarcely returned 
to Agra, when the prince Adil began to form a 
party against him ; and the sword, as usual, be- 
came the arbitrator between, them. Selim was 
victorious, and Adil, disappearing after the batde, 
was never heard of more ; but fresh enemies were 
not wanting. The Omrahs and Soubahdars taking 
advantage of the unsettled state of the times, re- 
belled in various quarters ; and they were yet but 
imperfectly subdued, when Hoomayoon, the son of 
Baber, again took the field. On this occasion, 
however, Hoomayoon failed in effecting anything; 
and Selim, afler retaining possession of the empire 
for nine years, died. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the 
scenes of anarchy and misrule which followed this 
event. Moobarick Khan, the brother-in-law of 
Selim, afler murdering his nephew in the arms of 
his own sister, made himself master of the royal 
treasury, and seized the crown ; but his shameftil 
prodigality, and utter neglect of public business, 
soon brought about their customary results. His 
brother Ibrahim raised an army, drove him from 
Delhi, and compelled him to seek an asylum in 
the eastern provinces. Ibrahim was in his turn 
assailed by Ahmed, another nephew of the em- 
peror Sheer, who, af^er proclaiming himself King 
of Punjaub, assumed the style of Sekunder Shah, 
and marched against Delhi. The two princes 
came to an action, in which Ibrahim sustained a 
total defeat ; and being again worsted by one of 
Moobarick's generals, he was driven, an exile and ^ 
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a wanderer, into Bahar. Nor was the fate of 
Moobarick himself more prosperous. He perished 
in a fruitless attempt to erect the eastern provinces 
into a separate empire ; thus leaving the crown to 
be worn, without a rival, by Sekunder Shah. 

While the peace of Hindostan was thus disturbed 
by frequent revolutions, Hoomayoon, the son of 
Baber, was undergoing almost every variety of 
fortune to which a fugitive prince could be sub- 
jected. His flight to Persia, of which notice has 
already been taken, was attended by circumstances 
of no common interest. Closely pursued by a vic- 
torious enemy, he was driven, with a few faithful 
followers, and his wife far advanced in pregnancy, 
from place to place, till at last he sought protec- 
tion from Maldew, Raja of Ajmere. That mo- 
narch, however, instead of affording shelter to the 
exile, would have seized and betrayed him, had 
not a Rajpoot soldier, who had formerly served 
Hoomayoon, made him acquainted with the treason 
intended ; upon which he mounted his horse at 
midnight, and never drew rein till he had traversed 
a space of nearly two hundred miles. 

The country through which the fugitives passed 
being a continuous desert of sand, both men and 
beasts suffered the utmost distress from want of 
water. Some went raving mad ; others dropped 
down dead; screams and lamentations fell upon 
the ear in all directions; — while clouds of dust 
gave indication that the enemy were close upon 
their heels ; and that, weak as they were with tra- 
vel and thirst, the flight must, of necessity, be pur- 
sued. During the darkness of the night, Hooma- 
yoon, with his wife and only twenty horsemen, had 
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become separated from the rest of the party. They 
were thus situated when the dawn showed to them 
a numerous body of pursuers close in their rear ; 
and, as all hope of escape appeared fruitless, they 
resolved to sell their lives at as dear a rate as pos- 
sible. Hoomayoon heading them, they accordingly 
wheeled round, and charged the enemy with such 
resolution, that, though ten times more numerous 
than the Moguls, they reeled from the shock ; and 
a chance arrow happening at the instant to pierce 
the heart of their leader, they broke, and fled in aH 
directions. Hoomayoon was not so imprudent as 
to attempt a pursuit, but gatherii^ his gallant band 
about him, he once more resumed his march. 

For three whole days Hoomayoon and his fol- 
lowers traveUed without meeting with stream or 
fountain at which to slake their thirst ; and their 
sufferings were, in consequence, such as can be 
more easily imagined than described. On the 
fourth day they came to a weU, but so deep that 
the impatience of the followers could not be re- 
strained till the bucket had reached the surface. 
They threw themselves rashly forward, and one 
pushing another, numbers lost their balance and 
perished. In like manner, several of the camels, 
drinking to excess on the following day at a rivu- 
let which crossed their path, died upon the spot. 
At last, however, a miserable remnant reached 
Amurkote, on the confines of Sinde, the Raja of 
which received them with great hospitality; and 
here, on the 14th of October, 1542, was the cele- 
brated Prince Akbar bom. Finally, the King of 
Persia, hearing of Hoomayoon's misfortunes, and 
compassionating them, offered him a permanent 
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asylum within his dominions, and the fugitive was 
too much reduced, both in spirit and circumstances, 
to decline the proffered hospitality. 

Hoomayoon had resided about a year at Ispahan, 
when a strong party in his favour having been 
formed, both in the seraglio and about the court, 
Shah Tamasph, die sovereign, supplied him with a 
corps of 10,000 horse, and sent him to recover, if 
he could, at least a portion of his paternal domi- 
nions. He marched first against his brothers, who 
had usurped the governments of Candahar and 
Cabul, and, after undergoing every diversity of 
fortune, succeeded, at iJie end of six years, in 
reducing those provinces to obedience. Of his 
brothers themselves, one who joined him early in 
the war, was slain while fighting by his side ; and 
so highly were his services rated above his former 
treachery, that Hoomayoon caused the young 
Akbar to take his daughter to wife. The other, 
diough repeatedly pardoned, persisted in acts of 
hostility, during the progress of which he fell at 
last into the hands of Hoomayoon. The Moguls 
were all of opinion that he should suffer death, in 
order to prevent further disturbances in the go- 
vernment ; but Hoomayoon, unwilling to stain his 
hands with a brother's blood, was content to de- 

grive him of sight. Some days after the sentence 
ad been carried into execution, Hoomayoon went 
to see him. Kamran immediately rose, and walk- 
ing some steps forward to meet him, said, <* The 
glory of the king will not be diminished by visit- 
ing the unfortunate." Hoomayoon burst into tears, 
and wept bitterly. Kamran Mirza, (the name of 
lius wrong-headed prince,) eventually obtained 
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permission to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, where, 
haying resided three years, he died a natural 
death. 

We have stated that Hoomayoon made an inroad 
into Lahore, when Selim, the son of Sheer, reigned 
at Delhi ; and that the expedition was productive 
of no results favourahle to the house of Tiniour. 
The truth is, that Hoomayoon's chiefs were then in 
a state of mutiny, which compeUed him to return 
without risking a battle. Nor was it till he had 
been repeatedly invited back by the discontented 
subjects of Sekunder Shah, that he again ventured 
to embark in so gigantic an undertaking. Even 
then, however, it is doubtful whether he would 
have run the hazard, had not his reluctance been 
overcome by one of those remarkable influences 
which in all ages, and in all quarters of the globe, 
have, more or less, affected the fate of empires. 
" Being one day on a hunting party," says Fe- 
rishta, ^* he told some of his nobles that he was 
very uneasy in his mind regarding Hindostan. 
One of those who were in favour of the enterprise 
(a renewal of the invasion), observed, that Uiere 
was an old method of divination, by sending a 
person forward, who should ask the names of the 
three individuals whom he first met, by which a con- 
clusion, good or badj might be drawn. The King, 
being naturally superstitious, humoured the fancy, 
and sent three horsemen in front, with directions 
to come back and communicate to him the answers 
they should receive. The first horseman who re- 
turned said that he had met a traveller named 
Dowlut, (Empire ;) the second met a man who 
called himself Moorad, (good fortune;) and the 
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third was saluted by a villager, who bore the no 
less encouraging patronymic of Saadut, (the object 
of desire.") Thus cheered by fate, Hoomayoon 
assembled his forces, which amounted to no more 
than fifteen thousand horse ; and being imme- 
diately joined by large numbers of the inhabitants 
of Punjaub, he carried every thing before him. 
Sekunder was defeated in a great battle under the 
walls of Surhinde, (in which Akbar earned for him- 
self immortal honour,) and, fleeing to the mountains 
of Sewalic, left his vacant throne to be reoccupied 
by the son of Baber. 

Hoomayoon did not long exercise the power 
which he had thus regained. He had been in pos- 
session of the capital but a few months, when, fa- 
tigued by walking too long upon the terrace of 
his library, he sat down at the. top of the marble, 
staircase, to enjoy the fresh air. He was roused 
by the Moezin, proclaiming the hour of devotion, 
to which he immediately paid attention ; but at- 
tempting to rise, and endeavouring to support 
himself upon his staff, it slipped from beneath him, 
and he fell down headlong. He survived the ac- 
cident only a few <kys, when, says his biographer, 
his soul took its flight to Paradise. 

The successor of Hoomayoon was Akbar, one of 
the most illustrious of all the mbnarchs that ever 
filled an Indian throne. Though little more than 
twelve years of age at the date of his father's de- 
cease, no attempts were made to oppose his eleva- 
tion ; for he had been nursed in the school of diffi- 
culties and dangers, and his talents, naturally of a 
high order, came soon to maturity. He was fortur 
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AAte, too, in his guardian, one Beiram, by lineage 
a Toorkoman, who, though arbitrary, and perhapa 
domineering, was, in the strictest sense of the term, 
&ithful to his master's interest. Partly through 
the respect in which the prime minister was held, 
pardy because they saw that the boy Akbar waa 
not to be held at naught, the friends of the father 
paid ready obedience to the edicts of the son ; and 
it was well, under the pecuhar circumstances in 
which the young emperor stood, that the case was 
so* 

It has been stated that Sekunder, the rival of 
Hoomayoon, after sustaining a signal defeat, fled, 
almost alone, to the mountains of Sewahc. His 
place was soon occupied by Hemoo, the Vizier of 
the late Shah Mahomed Adily, an Hindoo by birth, 
and a man of low origin, but possessed of extrava-t 
gant ambition and very considerable abilities* 
This person, assembling a force of 30,000 horse, 
advanced rapidly towards Agra, and, defeating a 
Mogul army which endeavoured to arrest his pro- 
gress, made himself master of that city. He did 
not waste many days there, but pushing upon Delhi, 
and overthrowing a second army of Mogids, com- 
pelled Akbar, with his court and immediate foln 
t>wers, to retire across the Sutlooj. Had Hemoo 
£>llowed up this last victory with the rapidity which 
marked his first movements, the probability is, that 
the house of Timour had been heard of no more ; 
but, halting in Delhi to enjoy the shadow of royalty, 
he permitted the substance to escape from Us 
grasp. The Moguls concentrated in Lahore, ad- 
vanced again with increased numbers into Delhi, 
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and met their enemies at Paniput, where the In** 
dians were totally defeated, and Hemoo himself 
made prisoner. He was immediately brought 
into the royal jnresence, upon which Beiram *< re- 
commended the King to do a meritorious act by 
kflling the infidel with his own hand/' Akbar, in 
order to fulfil the wish of his minister^ drew his 
sword, and touched the head of the captive, a 
movement which entitled him to the appellation of 
Gfaozy, (a slayer of infidels in war,) while Beiram, 
with a single blow of his scimitar, severed the 
head of the unfortunate Hemoo firom his body. 

Hitherto Beiram had been eminently useful to 
his master ; but, like other subjects who conceive 
that they have laid their sovereign under obliga- 
tions, he began now to presume upon his own 
merits. Akbar was not the man patiently to sub- 
mit to this, no matter how conscious he might be 
of his minister's value ; and he exhibited his dis- 
pleasure in so marked a manner, that Beiram 
mshed onto rebellion. It was a rash measure, 
and led only to the capture of Beiram, though it 
furnished a good opportunity for the display of 
diat clemency whidi formed a prominent feature 
in Akbar's diaracter. His foBowers being de- 
nted, and himself reduced to the last extremity, 
Beiram sent a slave to report his unfortunate con- 
dition, and to implore pardon, which was not only 
Sromised, but a noble retinue dispatched to con- 
uct him with every mark of distinction to the ^ 
eourt. ** On entering, Beiram hung his turban 
round his neck, and advancing rapidly, threw him- 
self, in tears, at the foot of the throne ; but Akbar 
instantly raised him with his own hand, and placed 
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inm in bis old station, at the bead of the nobles. 
A splendid dress was now brougbt, and tbe King 
addressed bim in tbe foUowing tenns. " If Beifam 
Kban love a military life, tbe aovemment of Kal^ 
and Cbundery offers a field ror bis ambition, if 
be eboose ratber to remain at court, our fevonr 
sball not be wanting to tbe bene^tor of our fa- 
mily ; but sbould he be disposed to seek devotion 
in retirement, let bim perform a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, whitber be sball be escorted in a maimer 
suitable to his rank." Beiram repbed, " Tbe 
royal confidence being once shaken, bow can I 
wish to remain in tbe presence ? Tbe clemency 
of tbe King is enough, and bis forgiveness is 
more than a reward for my former services. Let 
me, therefore, avert my thoughts from this world 
to another, and be allowed to proceed to the Holy 
Shrine." As may be imagined, the King offered 
to this proposal no opposition, and Beiram, escorted 
by a magnificent retinue, set out for Mecca ; but, 
ere he reached tbe holy city, be fell by the hand of 
an individual whose father he had slain in battle 
some years before. 

Akbar, thus freed from trammels, governed tbe 
empire with vigour and singular judgment. Though 
engaged in almost constant wars, he bestowed in- 
finite pains upon the administration of the revenue, 
regulating by fixed laws the amount of taxes to be 
levied, and specifying distinctly the articles on 
. which duties sbould be imposed. Our limits will 
not permit us to give even an outline of tbe many 
wise regulations of which he was the author ; but 
the reader, who is curious on this bead, will find 
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ample gratification by turning to the celebrated 
work of his historian, the Ayeen Akbary. 

During the confusion attendant upon so many 
changes as had of late taken place at the seat of 
the supreme government, most of the provinces, 
not immediately occupied by the imperial troops, 
had rebelled. Against these Akbar lost no time in 
fitting out expeditions, and, beginning with Malwa, 
he soon reduced it to obedience. He had scarcely 
retired from this campaign, when Sheer Khan, the 
son of Sekunder Shah, was reported to be in move- 
ment from Bengal, at the head of a formidable 
army. Akbar sent two of his generals to meet 
him; by whom Sheer's troops were put to the 
route; but these chiefs, neglecting to transmit 
the due share of plunder to court, Akbar hastened 
in person to ascertain the cause. Overawed by the 
promptitude of the emperor, they made some 
flimsy excuse, which he, with his usual forbear-^ 
ance, was pleased to accept; for whilst it was a 
part of his policy to restrain rebellion by crushing 
It in the outset, he was ever ready to shut his eyes 
to faults, provided they were speedily and honestly 
atoned for. 

We cannot pretend to describe at length the 
numerous wars in which Akbar was engaged, 
sometimes with his rebellious Soubahdars, some- 
times with the Hindoo tribes, and sometimes with 
the Mahomedan sovereigns, his neighbours. We 
must content ourselves with stating, that Malwa 
was twice wrested from him and twice recovered ; 
that Guzerat, after an obstinate defence, was sub- 
dued : that his own brother raised against him the 
standard of revolt in Cabul, was defeated and for- 
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given ; that a Hindoo chief was appointed in hift 
room ; and that Bengal rebelling again and again, 
was again and again annexed to the empire. But 
Akbar's appetite for conquest, like that of other 
successful warriors, only " grew with that it fed on." 
He overran Cashmeer, a country which, till his time, 
had maintained its independence, and commanded 
his son, M oorad Mirza, on whom he had bestowed 
the government of Guzerat, to invade the Deccan. 
Everywhere his arms prospered. Khuideish was 
reduced, Berar given up by treaty, and Ahmednug« 
ger, after a brave resistance, compelled to submit. 
This, however, was the -last of Akbar's warlike ex- 
ploits, for, returning to Agra, he died there, after 
a prosperous reign of fif^-one years and some 
months. 

On the death of Akbar, Selim, his sole surviving 
8on, prepared immediately to assume the govern- 
ment. He was not, however, permitted to do so 
without an effort on the part of a faction, to inter- 
irupt the line of the succession, by substituting prince 
Khoosrow in his room, and the plot was debated, 
Only through the fidelity of the commander of the 
city guard, who closed the gate against the conspi- 
rators, and delivered the keys into Selim's hand. 
Yet Selim, who appears not to have been naturally 
cruel, forgave the prince on his submission ; he even 
spared the life of his son, in spite of a second re- 
bellion, during the progress of which several skir- 
mishes were fought, and many excesses committed ; 
but he condemned him to perpetual imprisonment, 
after he had witnessed the execution of the chief 
men among his adherents. Selim now felt himself 
to be securely seated on the throne ; he took the 
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title of Mahooied lehangire, or conqueror of the 
world, and dated his reign from October 21, 160^9 
being then in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

The most remarkable event connected with the 
personal history of Jehanghire, and that which more 
than any other gave a character to his government, 
was his marriage with the wife of one of the Omrahs, 
whose assassination, like that of Uriah, opened 
the way for the gratification of the monarch's pas-» 
sion. This female, whose romantic story is given 
at great length by Dow, was the daughter of Chaja 
Aiass, a Tartar of noble birth, but decayed for- 
tunes. She was bom in the Desert which divides 
Tartary from Hindostan, at a moment when her 
parents were endeavouring to make their way into 
the latter region, and she was left to perish where 
she first saw the light, because they were both so 
^>ent by travel and fasting as to be incapable of 
carrying her farther. When they had advanced 
about a mile from the place, however, and the eyes 
of the mother could no longer distinguish the so- 
litary tree under which the infant lay, she gave 
way to grief, and casting herself upon the ground* 
exclaimed bitterly, * my child, my child !' She en- 
deavoured to raise herself, but she had no strength 
to retunu Aiass was pierced to the heart, he 
promised to bring the infant,, and ran back for the 
purpose; but his horror knew no bounds when he 
beheld a huge black snake twisted round die body 
of the child. He rushed forward, and the serpent* 
alarmed by his shouts, slid into a hollow in the tree. 
He took up his daughter unhurt, conveyed her to 
her mother, and was in the act of explaining the 
wonderful escape to which he had been a witness* 
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when a caravan of travellers overtook them, and 
relieved their wants. The happy family pursued 
their journey, grateful to providence for its bounty, 
and reached Lahore without the occurrence of any 
other mal-adventure. 

Aiass, who was possessed both of talent and 

Erudence, soon obtained employment in the house- 
old of one of the nobles ; he was introduced by 
him to Akbar, and rose to be treasurer of the. em- 
pire. He had bestowed infinite pains upon the 
education of his daughter, whose beauty, not less 
than her accomplishments, won the affections of 
the Prince Selim ; but the girl being betrothed to 
Shere Af ken, a Toorkoman Omrah, Akbar would 
not listen to his son's proposed violation of that 
contract. Asher-ul-Nissa was accordingly, married 
to Shere Af ken ; but that which he did not ven- 
ture to attempt during the life of his father, Selim 
was not slow to accomplish so soon as he himself 
came into possession of the government. The 
brave Shere, after escaping more than oae snare, 
fell at last by the hands of assassins ; and his beau- 
tiful and ambitious wife was transferred to the im- 
perial harem. 

It is not very easy to assign the motive which 
for four entire years hindered Jehangire from pos- 
sessing himself of the prize thus infamously won ; 
yet, throughout that extended space, he not only 
never visited the widow of Shere, but refused tp 
grant an adequate allowance for her maintenance. 
She was even reduced to the necessity of support- 
ing herself and her attendants by the sale of em- 
broidery, which was eagerly purchased both on ac- 
count of its intrinsic elegance, an4 because it was 
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the produce of a Sultana's labour. But a single 
visit sufficed to renew the flame, which had so 
unaccountably been permitted to languish: Noor 
Mahl (for such was the name which she had as- 
sumed) became at once the favourite ; and from that 
moment her influence never declined. Through 
her Aiass, with his two sons, were advanced to the 
highest dignities, and invested with unlimited 
power in the adniinistration of affairs ; nor while 
the former lived, had the people of Hindostan the 
slightest reason to complain that their happiness had 
been sacrificed to a woman's caprice. On the con- 
trary, the modesty, not less than the virtues of 
Aiass, reconciled all classes to his elevation ; and 
his viziriat was long remembered in India as a pe- 
riod of strict justice and rare prosperity. 

With the exception of Koosroow's rebellion, no 
warlike movements were made during the six first 
years of Jehangire's reign ; but at the end of that 
period the A%ans broke from the mountains into 
Cabul, whilst insurrections took place at the same 
moment both in Bengal and Bahar. The Afgans 
were almost immediately repulsed ; and the springs 
of government being strong, the commotions in Ben- 
gal and Bahar were suppressed ; yet it seemed as if a 
continuance of profound peace were perfectly in- 
compatible with the general condition of Hindos- 
tan. The Rajah of Oudipoor, a district situated 
between Ajmere and Maiwa, actuated by what 
motives it does not appear, suddenly refused to 
pay the tribute which had hitherto been exacted 
Inrom him. He not only dismissed with ignominy 
the messengers sent to remonstrate with him, but 
invaded the province of Kandeish, where, taking 
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the imperial troops by surprise, he obtained some 
successes. But though he continued so far to im* 
prove upon these, that Purviz, the emperor's se- 
cond son, failed in driving him back, he was in the 
«[id compelled to come to terms, chiefly through 
the management of Churrum, the brother of Pur-* 
viz, a prince to the full as politic as he was brave* 

War once kindled, the flame continued from time 
to time to burst out at diflerent points both withm 
and without the compass of the empire. Jehangire, 
for example, led an army against the Hindoo tribes 
which dwelt in poverty and independence among 
the mountains of Sewaiic ; and after a prodigious 
loss of men, as well as the endurance of endless 
hardships, reduced twenty-two petty chieftains to 
the rank of tributaries. Almost at the same time the 
princes of the Deccan entered into a combination 
against him, which was not broken up without great 
exertion ; and the alarm occasioned by their pro- 
ceedings had hardly subsided, when Churrum, or as 
he was otherwise called, Shah Jefaan, broke out into 
rebellion. That ambitious prince, after assassinat- 
ing his brother Khoosrow, whom he had persuaded 
Jehangire to give up to his care, turned his arms, 
victorious over the Deccan chiefs, against his father, 
whom he [Nronounced unworthy to hold any longer 
die reins of government, in consequence of his 
servile submission to the will of the favourite Sul- 
tana. The troops of the emperor and his reb^- 
lious son came to an action on the banks of the 
Nerbudda; the latter were defeated, and Shah 
Jehan, narrowly escaping ftom the battle, led, for 
some years afterwards, me life of a vagabond. 

It is worthy of remark> that previous to die oc- 
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eunrence o£ these disturbances, Aiass, the wise and 
upright Vizier, had paid the debt of nature ; and 
that the Sultana, freed from the restraint which a 
parent alone appeared capable of imposing upon 
her, had begun to exercise a calamitous influence 
throughout die empire. Among other mischievous 
uses to which her power was directed, may be enu- 
merated the attempt, in which she proved too 
successful, to sow enmity between the emperor and 
the most illustrious of his generals. It was to the 
valour and conduct of Mohabet Khan that Jehang* 
ire had been mainly indebted for the victory over 
Shah Jehan ; and the emperor, naturally just, was 
well disposed to acknowledge the debt, by marks 
of the highest distinction. But Noor Malil, jealousf 
of every rival, stirred up suspicions in the royal 
mind, by insinuating, that the slave who had power 
to keep the crown on his master's head, had power 
to take it off. From that moment Jehangire's 
manner towards Mohabet underwent a change; 
offensive mandates were addressed to him; a 
strong fort, of which he was governor, was trans- 
ferred to a creature of the Sultana, and he was 
peremptorily ordered to make his appearance at 
court. There was no mistaking the object of the 
last command, yet Mohabet, strong in the ccm- 
seiousness of innocence, and supported by five 
thousand Rajpoot friends, determined at all hazards 
to obey it. 

As he approached the royal camp, (for Jehang- 
ire was at that time enjoying the pleasures of the 
chase on the banks of the river Behut, in La- 
hore,) Mohabet sent forward one of his near kins- 
men to represent to the emperor the uniform loyalty 
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of his own conduct, and to expose the craft of his 
enemies. The messenger was seized in the royal 
square, stripped of his clothes, bastinadoed, covered 
with rags, placed backwards on a horse of the mean- 
est description, and chased from the encampment 
. amid the shouts and insults of the rabble. Mo- 
habet instantly formed his resolution. Dividing 
his followers into two bands, he placed himself in 
ambuscade at the head of one of them, not far from 
the point where the royal retinue must cross ; and 
having waited till the greater portion had passed 
the stream, he dashed at the bridge and destroyed 
it. To gallop into the heart of the guards and seize 
the person of the emperor was the work of a mo- 
ment, and though the troops from the opposite side 
made several efforts to come to their master's 
assistance, they were on each occasion repulsed 
with loss. Yet this generous Omrah took no mean 
advantage of the influence which fortune had 
awarded to him. He not only refused to lay the 
emperor under the smallest restraint, but at his 
bare entreaty spared the life of Noor Mahl, though 
he had run the risk of a traitor's death in order to 
deliver his country from her capricious tyranny. 
His reward was such as might have been antici- 
pated. That artful woman no sooner regained her 
power, than she exerted it to effect the destruction 
of her noble-minded enemy, who became a wanderer 
from place to place, proscribed and outlawed, hav- 
ing a price fixed by public proclamation upon his 
head. It is somewhat remarkable, in the history 
of those faithless times, that Mohabet should have 
thrown himself for protection upon the brother of 
his very persecutor, and that that brother shotdd 
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have nobly sheltered him at a moment when all men 
besides had forsaken him. Such, however, was the 
ease, and the friends equally convinced that there 
could be no peace for Hmdostan whilst afiairs 
were conducted after a fashion so unworthy, came 
to the resolution of dethroning Jehangire and set- 
ting up Shah Jehan in his room. Happily for all 
parties, Providence had decreed that Uieir wishes 
should be more easy of accomplishment than they 
themselves anticipated. Ere any movement of im« 
portance was made, first, Purviz, the emperor's 
elder son, and then the emperor himself, died of 
natural diseases ; and Shah Jehan, after a brief in- 
terval, was proclaimed sovereign in virtue of his 
birth-right. * 

The reign of Shah Jehan began with the enact- 
ment of a tragedy, of no rare occurrence in Eastern 
countries ; every male of the house of Timour, 
from whom opposition to his title might be appre-i- 
hended, was by order of the new sovereign put 
to death. This was perhaps the only measure de- 
serving of unmitigated reprehension, to which Shah 
Jehan lent himself; the remainder of his adminis- 
tration seems to have been distinguished by its 
mildness, not less than by its vigor and justice. 
He rewarded Aseph, the brother of Noor Mahl, by 
advancing him to the office of Vizier, and bestowed 
on the gdlant Mohabet the chief command of his 
armies ; and these chiefs served him in their res- 
pective stations, with unimpeachable fidelity. By 
the assistance of the former, tranquillity was esta- 

* It was daring the reign of Jehangire that Sir Thomas 
lUe came to the Mogul court as ambassador from England. . 

VOL. I. O 
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Uwlied St homtf the loan were duly i 
and e«pinmeice and agricukure pnaBaAed. Bj dM 
wakrar af the ktlcr the Usbek Tartert were d** 
Seated, and tbe Ra^ of Bundeouikdr vdiomihe eann 
fiiMion ineidettt vspom a Qbaage o£ rtdera kad 
tempted to rekd^ was ledueed to obedknas. Baft 
a more formidable esfemj boob appeared m tke 
peraon of La^ the gemsral in lehief iwder fchaa* 
gke, of the trom in the Daccaa* This maa^ he* 
tweexk whom and Bhah Jehan aia inveterate jr ahwiiy 
had ever existed, was among theimnber wbio ^yp aa 
ed the elevation of the new emperor* and thoa^ 
motives of policy led to las oantinuanoe in offloc, 
he was never Qordially ibrgivaa. On the eontrary, 
he seems to have been marked out for destractioa 
from the hour when Shah Jehan ascfinded the mus" 
nud, and the &voiiraMe moment appearing now tm 
have arrived, he was oommanded to show hiaaaelf 
at court. 

Lodi, a Imeal deaceodant from the aneient enqae** 
rors of India, Gould ill*b»e«dL the indignities, wnuk 
on his paying obedienee to the royal mandate, were 
heaped upon him. Proud, brswot and Msaeaacd 
of no orifinary genius in military i^airs, ne deter* 
mined upon rebeliion ; and he was restrained frooi 
earrying the resolution into immediate elfect, aoMy 
by apprehensions £br the safety of his £umly. For 
he came not to Agra alone ; his wives and chii* 
dren, including three sons gxsown to man's estate^ 
were as well as himself in the toils, and thoogh 
he and the young men might escape, the women 
must of necessity be left at the disposal of the 
emperor. Lodi was freed from his dilemma by 
an act of singular self-devotion en the part of h& 
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wires. Witfioiit commtmicating to any one the 
desiga wkieh they had formed, these faithful crea- 
toves ilmt themadkes up m a cbaanber, and with 
Iheir o^wb handa ddiver^ htm from the last rea- 
traint which was iiMNNied upon lais honour. Lodi 
Wept iHtterly ov«fr their bocbes ; then having com- 
mitted liiem aH to one grave, he threw himself 
iq^)iis horse, and fe0ow^ by his s<ms and aittend* 
ants, gaikypped ^nously from the city. 

Ijodi di^ec%ed hk eourse towards Golconda ; but 
his pcegress was arreated within iorty miles of 
Agra, 1^ the swc^kn and ra^ state of the river 
Chnnbil. While he lingered upon the bank wait* 
mg tffl tlie torrent should subside, his pursuersi 
In great Ibrce, made their appearance, and time 
eUcr Bgh was afforded only to seize a narrow pass, 
where a ««ipenerity of numbers ofiered few ad van* 
tliges^ A sanguinary affair ensued, in which after 
toerlorming prodigies of valour, Lodi with his fol* 
towers were worsted, and he himself, with a scanty 
remnasit wMi dtflienlty escaped. But their retreat 
beii^ bravely covered by one of Lodfs sons, the 
^igitives managed to gain the opposite bank ju^ 
as the ImperiaEBts plunged into the ford ; and a 
•aeirte of imminent daneer left no time to lament 
over the fail of the chivalrous youth, by whose death 
« paivirt'B Hfe had been preserved. 

when <iie escape of Lodi was communicated to 
^le cnatoef or^ he gave directicfns that a numerous 

a should asaemUe, and putti^i^ himsdf at its 
mlvched towards the Deccan. There was 
•ample ground of idarm on his part. Lodi, b^ved 
Hy thote whom he honoured with his more inti- 
fflate acifiiaintance, and respected by all for his 

o2 
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courage and conduct, soon gatheired round Imn a 
considerable band of adherents ; and persuading' the 
sovereigns of Bejapour, Hydrabad, Telingana and 
Golconda, that their cause was common, he induced 
them to make preparations for war. But the 
movements of the emperor were too rapid, and 
the army which he commanded too numerous, to 
permit these preparations to be completed. When 
the storm burst, Lodi was poorly supported by his 
allies; yet he maintained himself with determined 
resolution among the mountains, and gained so 
many advantages that at one period the affairs of 
Shah Jehan, presented a very unpromising appear- 
ance. But the emperor no sooner appointed his 
\izier Aseph to head the troops, than the fears of 
the confederates overcame their reason ; they with- 
drew from Lodi much of the scanty means which 
they had previously afforded ; and the gallant out- 
law, attacked by overwhelming numbers, suffered 
a total defeat, from the effects of which neither he 
nor his original abettors ever wholly recovered. 

The fate of Lodi himself was one of the most 
tragical that ever befel even an Oriental adven- 
turer. Having ascertained that his late protector, 
the King of Golconda, was about to purchase 
peace by betraying him into the hands of his 
enemy, he resolved to abandon the country ere the 
avenues of escape should be blocked up ; and he 
carried the resolution into practice at the head of 
400 horse, in spite of all the vigilance of Shah 
Jehan's generals. He fled into Malwa, whither tm 
army of ten thousand men pursued him. For a 
while Lodi contrived to bafHe and elude their 
search, till he was treacherously attacked by one 
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of the Rajas, and in the action which ensued many 
of his heat men perished. Among them was ah- 
other of his sons, who fell wounded at the first 
charge, and <* the unfortunate Lodi resigned his 
soul tojgrief/* He fled, but it was to accumu> 
lated misery. He fell in, the very next day, with 
the army of Abdalla : there scarce was time for 
flight. His eldest son, Mahommed Aziz, stopt 
with a few friends, in a narrow part of the road ; 
and devotinff their lives for the safety of Lodi, 
were cut off to a man. He waited half the night 
on a neighbouring hill, with a vain expectation of 
the return of his gallant son. All was silent ; and 
Ae unhappy father was dissolved in tears. The 
JDoise of arms approached at last ; but it was the 
enemy, recent firom the slaughter of his son and 
his friends. He fled towards Callenger; but 
Said Amud, the governor of that place, marched 
out against him. A skirmish ensued: Lodi was 
defeated ; Hussein, the only son lefl to him, was 
skin, and his adherents were now reduced to thirty 
horsemen. He was pursued with such vehemence, 
that he had not even time for despair. 

" Abdalla, (says C(d. Dow,) on hearing of the 
low ebb of Lodi's fortune, divided his army into 
f mall parties, to scour the country. A detachment 
under Muziffer Khan, fell in with the unfortunate 
fugitive. When he saw the enemy at a small dis- 
tance, he called together his thirty followers: 
* Misfortune,' said he, * has devoted me to ruin : it 
is in vain to stmggle longer against the stream ; 
I have lost my sons, but your attachment, in the 
last extremity, tells me I have not lost all my 
friends. I only remain of my family, but let me 
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Bot iiiTalTe you in 1^ dMtnic«ioa vdacli ««■» 
wiiekBs me widiout resocnroe. Yo«r ad&^reiifit 
is a proof that I hav« oenfafi^d £K99uraupoD y«i2 
jpermit me to iaik one fi^Four in wy tiinu it i**^ 
that you leare me — «iid Mnre yourselinoa by fligiik.' 
They all bcnust into tesH-s, and toM him tlMTwas ihtt 
erAy command fipem h^ whktik ikej oodLd not 
ob^. He was »le»t, attd ^«v« the aignal miA 
his sword to advance. MuBifibr was sstoBitlledL 
mheti he saw tiiirty nen mnvchmg up agnmst ini 
nwnerous detaohinfeiit. He imaginei they w e i it 
oommg to mirreRder themselves. Mi^ w^ieitk tfaty 
had eome near his line, they pat -dieir bovses «a 
ft gallop, and Mazi#er or^ed his omsi te^ finei 
A hafl pierced Lodi thrcnigh tfe kit hreast; ^ 
ieil dead at the feet of hss hmve^ amd hi» tkfftj 
llnthfld conqMHiioBB were cyt ofFto a man."* 

Hie joy of Shah fehaR whea infonaied of liis 
4eath of Lodi was exHravapant m ppopiwtion 4m 
the degree of respect in whteh lie haul held hamr^ 
Ihs future proceedings fvw^ ihskt he hsid tc^ 
gorded -^is one man as &r nwve ^toni^^liie <dtaa 
all his other enemies eemMied. fie new eamsd 
nm operations iu' the Becean, wiflli rotfaiesB aeve- 
vtty, and tinhonnded coiiftdense. Town after tcmm 
was taken, and province afWflr pro^HM» ewriimmi^ 
^ the eenfederate pvinees wepe ^^ad t» yir flhimn 
peace on <die most hmniHoting terms. The^iiaK*- 
peit)r ^stened to tkie proposition with the gnartur 
veadmess, l^at a grievous famine aft Mk ime ^ap^ 
pressed the wh^ of huiaaL, wludh rendensd it«»- 
tremely dsfficnlt fmc Mm. to support an army se & 

^ Dow^ Histoxy of filutli JshcA. 
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hamthmam. But die peace mm mmntmwFidf <m Im 
jmtf mAf m^ long m suited kur oim oonvemoiM. 
Ilie &iniiie liad aetreeif wAmAti, whca he agaitt 
lunched aevoaa Ae Nedbudda^ and hia sueeeaaea 
tmi^m oeoaaaoa wcaa «yen nare fortttiant thm he« 
An. The whole of the Mahomedan pxovineeai 
aandL of that nbrer, «re» Mduoed^^ their rulera 
%tflame hwedStary weraja vmdex the crown of 
Brihi and ea acmy w«a left in-iLaadeish^ undetf 
the onlees of e ftottbahder^ to ovemiwe sad hoU 
then Bi peignaaeiit ad^ecdoib. 

JEa the iraoaeeiitioii ef these and of the olhaa 
awca in whieh. he waa engaged^ Shah Jehan waa 
aaamlip indebted for auoeeaa to hi» general, Mohan 
hat, to that leaderfa eosi. Khan Zeman, and alto 
diekr death te the nuittarjr talents of his own aona« 
These were foiw«-^B8ra, Saja^ Arunge^e,. and 
lforad<***all of adiena,. contrary to the general 
nHi|pes 4^ the Bastv weas educated in cam^ and 
cabBBets, not m the seduMon of the haxem. The 
oa n n aqM i on ce was, that, though not gif)ied by natatre 
mA 4he aane de|pree of talent, they wees aXk 
Ofaally ardent^ bcave, and aspiring ; and' aa each 
e atceia ed hiaiscif weithy ef eu^pin, they msaii^ 
iainod the aemblanoe of nnammky oidy so loi^ aa 
an opportunity of aeting oAerwise was wantUEig. 
ie«Mne at last in the ilfiieas of £Hiah Jdimi, whoiw^ 
health suddenly gaiw way to his eneesaes; d» 
aanapiaiat under which he laboured, was beliered 
aahe nmrtd, and the prinees lost no time in aeting 
upon plana whieh they had long and carefiilly mai^ 
tnned* 

At the period of the empeMo^s indisposition, 
Sara, the eldest of i^ &>vm beodi»s, was, whenr 
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the partiality of his father g^erally kept faiiD» in 
Agra; Suja, the next in point of seniority, |^ 
vemed Bengal; Arungzebe commanded in the 
Deccan; and Morad, the youngest of all^ fiBed 
the office of Soubahdar in Guzerat. Dara, gaHani^ 
open, and sincere, but impetuous, thoughtless, and 
rash, instantly assumed the authority to which faft 
l)elieved himself entitled ; and made no secret of 
his hostile intentions towards his kinsmen^ Ha 
commanded all communication between their pro^ 
vinces and the city to be suspended — ^their agents; 
papers, and effects, at the capital, were seized; 
such of the high officers of state as were suspected 
of attachmadt to their pers<ms were removed from 
their situations, and orders were issued to place 
the imperial forces everywhere in a state of pre- 
paration for the field. Nor were the younger 
Srinces in their turn less active in prepayring for 
le collision which they well knew awaited th«n* 
Suja, who shared lai^ly in the rashness which 
distinguished Dara, was the first to take the field* 
He h^ collected a numerous army, and was pos^ 
sessed of great wealth, obtained not at all times 
by the most justifiable means; and he hoped by 
rapidity of movement to establish himself, on the 
throne ere either of his brothers should be in: a 
condition to onpose him. But his own impetuooity 
led to a result very different from what he de* 
signed to secure; he was surprised in his camp hf 
Sdiman, Dara's son, defeated, and driven back 
across the Ganges. Nevertheless, Dara was ftr 
from being freed from his difficulties by this vic<* 
tory. He had another and a much more formid- 
able rival in Arungzebe, a prince who, to all the 
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htavery of the braveflt of his brothers, united a 
d^ree of caation and sagacity of which they were- 
totally destitute. 

The character of Arungzebe has been ably 
drawn by M. Bemier, the witness and historian of 
tliis memorable revolution. Deep, desigiung, and 
subtle, he passed among the mass of observers as 
a man absolutely free from ambition ; and he per- 
suaded Morad, who appears to have possessed less 
penetration than either Dara or Suja, that it waa 
fer him, not for himself, that he took up arms. 
The simple prince, felling readily into the snare« 
hastened to add his forces to those of Arungzebe ; 
and the combined armies advanced, without inter- 
ruption, as far as the'Nerbudda. Here they found 
Dara prepared with a force greatly superior in 
point of numbers to dispute the passage of the 
river ; but that which open violence could hardly 
have accomplished, the superior generalship of 
Arungzebe effected. Having procured guides on 
whom he could depend, Arungzebe left his tents 
standing, and marched thirty miles up the stream, 
by bye-roads, and mountain passes. He turned 
by this means the flank of Dara*s position, passed 
the river at a ford where no guard had been 
planted, and endeavoured by great exertion to 
throw himself between his brother and the capital. 
But Dara no sooner discerned how affairs stood, 
thtav he made haste to remedy the evil which hia 
want of caution had produced. He put his co* 
lumns instantly in motion, and, outstrippmg Arung- 
zebe, compelled him to cast all upon the hazard of 
a battle. 

In the action which ensued both Dara and 
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Anngscfoe «xiiabked wo^ ^ ^^vinir camtigt mai 
yfwj ocmtid«alile skifl. For a lom^ whib ¥ kUMiy 
hung evenly balanced between thcni; hub in wi 
end the muperior n wuri b c f a of Dkra, jBSBiABBed cbnbly 
by ins < 



effective by ine exeinple, begMt t» turn the i 
It wav «t tm cntieal junetave, that die pnsae wai 
peiHiiiAdiMl by a treadiovui Omra te deocend fima 
hie elephant. The effbet was iuMMme; £(a ham 
iMMpi, miMiBg liie wmi nnbittUa, becarnie psa^ 
evaded Ihat their chief had feiien and, tsganiieaa 
ef die escertkNiB ef the in&nar ofiraera, thmdanuA 
the field. Daia was humed off amang ihm taneot 
ef ftigitiiree, and at the very meHieni: when he hadi 
given up aU ibr lost:, Arungadie fimnd: hiflmelf a 
eoncitteror and in posaeasion of the capitaL 

Havmg seenred this great «id, and ande hiaa» 
self master of the peeson of Shah l^m, Anmgr 
xebe began to lay aside the noHk which- he had 
hitherto worn; Pretending thai Iftocad had been 
detected in a plot against his kh^ he caused that 
hiwre but unfortunate prineeto he cast into priasn. 
His next stnp was to e4itam fiann his hdma a 
Ibrmai resignation of the tfa'cne ; his iisML, tn 
yield to the ^itreades 4»f his own paeaaitea bf 
aseendmg k. But he was not yet free froas danr 
ger. tShija, ndlying in Rei^pi, threatened hiai 
mm one side-^-Dara, who had retiaed into £•* 
bore, Mjpeared in annw en ane4her--^whflBt Sidi* 
man, the son of Dara, though des^eed hy his 
troops, was widerstsod to be actiscdy engaged ia 
sewing dissensiMi tlnottgh tiie prorawes. The 
aetivvty of Anmgaehe, my seeonAed by the ^mi 
ertions of his officers, finsdly overcame all eppa^ 
ailieni Buja was ersevthiiown' in a great battilei 
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Hie «ffect» ^ ^fMi0^ ke necMwNi oodiy i0 

and dbmagli lie eseafwd fcr » wMe iby takmg »e^» 
anong the m ^iiM i tai ttB of TiMeiak, lie ivas in t£e 
«id p«t t^death hf^0r4ier4£me Rajak «f Ajrracan. 
Ib Mke MaMMv Bas«, «fter fledng fvom ^aee to 
f]j»e, •9«igbt dbelter vritk » pettjr prnwe af Sinde^ 
«4ie tireacbevooMly senied am wot lam m dMum 
^ D^ii, ivliere, 'widbout «• iiMKk as the ]^E<eieiiee 
«f a iofmmal trial) Iw <vra8 imwdeved. Nor wtm il 
% tite 6dtA -9i fus ¥M>tberg only tlMt ik» «im- 
ee0B&d ttSHffper 4iMgkt 'to* Metire to luraself Idi6 
peaeeaMe possemiBii of iJie tfafFehe. <hie of hw 
«qvn «eiis> 'vvho kttd mame^ -the ^ugkteF of Siijiit 
and %eeR indiiee^ hf nSkedrnt §9r fafs wife to 
m^au ut i ker Ibtiier's iiMmBeerts, wm eaat into pmORi 
Mm yf/hence^ *ltke nxwt «dier roy«l captmB, be 
^pwi Bfevcr pevnutted to «Riei^. 9ut, tbou^ ke 
evaded "to tke musnud l^ffovgh ooean»of %lood, the 
oendnet^ Amngfleiie, a» emperor «f H in di OB ta n, 
deserves Hie nglicwt eoBnnendatvoii. Mot less eoR** 
siderate than energetic, whilst he repressed all at- 
tempts at insuhor£nation, he caused the laws to 
be administered with so much strictness, that 
gromid for revolt rarely occurred; indeed his 
lenity in exacting even the established dues from 
the cultivators, miffht serve as a model to other 
and more civilized governments. Wherever a 
province was represented to have suffered from 
drought, inundations, or other natural calamities, 
Arungzebe issued strict orders that no collections 
aliould be made ; and in cases of famine he re- 
lieved the sufferings in one part of his dominions 
by purchasing up and carrying thither, at his own 
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cost, the surplus produce of another. Low» there- 
fore, as we are bound to estimate his character as 
a man, it is impossible to speak slightingly of 
Arungzebe as a prince : — a. greater and a better 
sovereign never sat upon the throne of Hindostan. 
Arungzebe filled the throne of India little short 
of half a century, during which time occurred a 
variety of events all of them worthy of particular 
mention by the historian. Among these maybe 
enumerated the invasion of Assam by Emir Jumla, 
the governor of Bengal ; a mutinous movem^it of 
certain Fakirs, or rehgious mendicants, which was 
not suppressed without considerable difficulty ; a 
difference with the court of Persia, which had well 
nigh led to a disastrous war ; and, above all, the 
consolidation, under Sivajee, of the empire of the 
Mahrattas. Of this last event, not more on ac- 
count of its superior interest at the moment, than 
because of the influence which it has exerted upon 
the fortunes of the British empire in India, it will 
be necessary to give a somewhat detailed account. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Bise of the Mahratta Fower — History of Sivajee — Hi$ 
Jkatk^Succeeded hy Sambah'^Operatiom of Afwig^ 
Ube tigaimt the Rq^poots^^HU tuccesHg in Deccanr-* 
Sambah surprued — Ikath of Arungzehe, 

It has been stated already that a tract of country 
embracing portions of Khandesb, Berar, Beder, 
Aningabad and Bijapoor, constituted tbe original 
piossessions of a people who long and gallantly 
I^eld but against the encroachments of the empe- 
rors of Delhi. The people in question were the 
Mahrattas, a race who boasted of great antiquity, 
who professed the religion of Brahma, made use of 
the Sanscrit character, and recognised the ordinary 
distinctions of cast; but who, unlike other Hin- 
doos, permitted and expected every male among 
them to follow, as often as occasion should require, 
the occupation of a soldier. It is a matter of some 
Tegret that the early history of the Mahrattas pre- 
sents no prominent features of which it is possible 
to make use. All that can be stated with cer- 
tainty is, that they were, at every stage of their 
existence, warhke and enterprising — ^that even in 
the plains they struggled hard for mdependence — 
and that among the hilly regions, which extend 
from Guzerat to Canara, they never wholly lost it. 
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The obstinacy, however, of such tribes as found it 
impracticable to retire to the mountains, sank, as 
might be expected, under repeated invasions. 
The chiefs gradually submitted, and the nation, if 
such it may be termed, became, in the end, obe- 
dient to the same necessity which gave foreign 
masters to other Hindoo iHaftes. 

In this condition the Mahrattas subsisted, as 
well xmdet tJie last of i!ie Prftan etii p tfr<ff 8 a* 
XBidep tlie descendftiTt^ of MraicNfiified Stialt 0lia« 
meMW, tbe Invt mAiaoi -rri 1^ H^eust^ tHnrng 
the confusion ^vvlnoh aeo un qs mii i^ fl €ie ^Mdntion 
of the latter empire, they seem indeed to have 
wffkaA at imiefatdeoce% Imt their ^Ifenas hemg 
hme, and &ft ibe man part foeli l y diveeeed, no 
moto of inmortaoMe mtow mA af tbno, Tte 
peo^ tharelote, stffl lOOifiaMttfd in iiul^eetkNi lo 
the different MahomedMi fMrinoes wiMwe iiatmamsi 
t^mxA Co «Biliraee peitioiKi of Amt cMuitry> 
frhiilst tisie dneftsnns w«t« wnnbered sriioi^ tbe 
k>cil noMiity, and renamed tlseir \mi» wad fer^ 
tneraes on the fiafmeat «f ik Ufpatatd ttv^&ssse. 

We ittnre seent that tha Mc^uii no ^mi»r ««t»* 
Mnihed ihtgmsekvtat wp&» i^ ment ^ ifiiidoMni^ 
Ihan ttey began, lo east «agar glaAoctf txiw^anis tii^ 
coontry 1MI& of the Ncrtniddsu i^tor w«i t^ 
lirtrt whom the state <rffc»affitira»th<giie pttM it>e d 
to msreh an army acrota that mer ; bat lk«6 edtt« 
quests Tf«re not exta^nsTFey nor wms tfa«»' ttAsmim 
&k very widely. What ke had begun, lM^f«V€f| 
his son and ^andson hdyoored) wit& eqmi tftdtMCry^ 
io^ complece. Jehai^ve fint, asid after him Slnii 
Jehaiif carried en numerosa ws^s in the l>i9e<»iif 
till a considerable portioii xd it tms aetttafiy t^ 
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wd Hie Me&gtii of dM venandcr imt»» 
naily iuipaked. 

ONrer ibte coostpettd porDviaoe (which embnced 
farts of the coimtries defendent upon AruQcalMMli 
AhmedfaHiggur, 4um1 Beder) Arangwlie was, during 
dlie kilter {Fears off the seign of Shall J^ab, ap« 
paiiited governor^ Even «i that tame hk capfr^ 
eioBO Bund enteartained tlie idcaof aaatxing all tibe 
imeoaqwared conntriet of the peninsida to the oan 
fire ; sad k is proMbie that he woold harre pro^ 
aeeuted die ettteqMrise i& person^ had not hia 
fidlier's ifineia called away his attention to other 
■OAttera* But the pre^atioitB of his brotfaersy not 
ioBNft dun his own aBd)itkMaif oonmeDinig him to fisht 
Ibr a nobler prise, he nnxched, as has been ie» 
•eribed abready, towards Agra ; and as he carried 
mwdk him the sower of the troops, with the most 
•x|ierieii£ed le«lers» he left D^cao but indiffer^* 
endy gvasded agakwt hostile movements. 

For some time nrevioiudy to the departure of 
Arungzefae firom the Deccan, an adventurer had 
^peued upon the stage, who was destined, by his 
individual oourage and aedvil^, to effect a m^hty 
ehatt^ in die polideal condkkm of his country* 
We allude to Sivs^ee, or Siwaji, the founder of the 
Mahratta enqpiie, whose personal adventures would 
iqppear too nwiandc £or b^ief^ were not the lead- 
ing facts attested by evidence such as it is impose 
«ble to contradiet. A short account of the lineage 
of this reoiarkable person, as weU as of the most 
pr4Naai&ent of his ex^its, is all that our narrow 
units wUl permit us to offer. 

There dwelt in the country Subject to the Sdiaa 
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of Ahmcdnuggur several Mahratta fionilieB of dis- 
tinction, the most illustrious of which bore the 
patronimic of Jadow, and derived their descent 
from the Rajas of Doorgurh. Towards the dose 
pf the sixteenth century, Lookjee Jadow Racs 
the representative of his house, held a jaghiie 
under the Nizam, with the dijznity of a coin<< 
mander of ten thousand horse, for whose mainte* 
nance his jaghire was assigned. In the same dis* 
trict dwelt another Mahratta family, surnamed 
Bhonslay, of meaner rank than the former, but 
still highly respectable. They held several Potail-^ 
ships, which had descended to them from remote 
antiquity, thoush their chief residence was at Ve* 
role, near Dowhitabad, and they were connected by 
the tie of patron and chent with the house of 
Jadow. It chanced that one of these, by name 
Mallojee Bhonslay, obtained, through Lookhjee 
Jadow Rao's interest, a trifling command in the 
Nizam's service, in which he acquitted himself so 
well that he gradually rose to distinction. His 
patron was naturally pleased, and continued to 
treat him with marked kindness, which led, in the 
end, to an alliance between the two families, 
brought about, as far as one party was concerned, 
under circumstances of great indelicacy. 
- Mallojee Bhonslay, after continuing long child- 
less, was at last made happy by the birth of twin 
sons, the elder of whom he called Shajee, the 
younger ShureeQee. The former was a remark* 
ably fine boy, and, when five years of age, accom* 
panied his father to the residence of Jadow Rao ; 
where, according to custom, he played at the reli- 
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gious sport of Hoolie* with the daughter of his 
host. Her name was Jeejee ; she was an exceed- 
ingly interesting child, and her father, in the joy 
of his heart, exclaimed, " Well, girl, wilt thou take 
this boy for thy husband V* and then, turning to 
the company, observed in the same strain, ** they 
are a beautiful pair." Upon this speech, delivered 
without premeditation or design, Mallojee Bhonslay 
chose to erect a claim of intermarriage, which Jadow 
Rao, though with extreme reluctance, was com- 
pelled to admit. To do him justice, however, 
Mallojee brought not the daughter of his early 
protector into poverty. Having amassed consi- 
derable treasures, by means not always the most 
justifiable, he procured his own advancement to 
the rank of a commander of five thousand, ere he 
pressed Jadow Rao upon the subject ; and as the 
forts of Sewnee and Chakun, with their dependent 
districts, were his, as well as the Pergunnahs of 
Poona and Sopa in jaghire, the descendant of a 
race of kings could no longer hold out. The 
marriage of Shajee with Jeejee was celebrated 
with great pomp, A.D. 1604, and was honoured 
by the presence of the sovereign. 

Not long after this, the Moguls began that series 
of aggressions in the Deccan which led to the total 
overthrow of three out of the five kingdoms, of 
which mention has already been made. Ahmed- 
nuggur, after a desperate struggle, was subdued, 

• This festival is described by Colonel Broughton in his 
letters from a Mahratta camp. It is celebrated, like the Sa- 
turnalia among the Romans; with great freedom of speech 
and gesture — though the chief sport consists in squirting co- 
loorra water upon all who come within reach. 

VOL. I. P 
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ehieity through the treaeherj of eertmn of its i 
chiefs, amon^ whom Jadow Rao was eonspicuowK. 
But Shajee, who had aueceeded to kits father*s ja^ 
hires, continued true to hit natire priiiee tfll aB 
hope of further resistance disappea red ; and then 

fave in his submission only that he mi^tol»taaii a 
reathing space ibr the maturing of certain ambi- 
tious projects of his own. He widuirew, even?- 
tually, into Bejapoor, by the snhan o€ which, Mo- 
hammed Adil Shah, he was weU received ; and m 
that service he gained both renown as a soldier, 
and rank and property as a eidsen. Among aA 
who withstood the mi^it of the Mogid forces, be 
was by far the most enterprising and courageous; 
indeed he managed matters with so much address, 
as at one period to recover possession of no incon- 
siderabte portion of their conqueste. But his new 
master, too feeble or too injudicious to snppcnrt 
hhn as he ought, at length made peace, and Sfaa j e c 
was again compelled to sue for pardon. 

It seems to have been the wish of Shi^e to ac- 
cept employment under the Emperor, to whom, 
indeed, he made a tender of his arm; bat bis 
proposal was declined, though he was given to 
understand that he might continue to serve the 
Sultan of Bejapoor. He gladly availed bimaelf 
of the permission, and the jaghires of Poona and 
Sopa having been ceded to that prmce, Sh^ee was 
cmce more mvested with them. But he expressed 
no wish to settle there, for the coolness which all 
along subi^sted between him and his wife's relatio9»^ 
had latterly extended to themselves. Jeejee had 
xefused to follow him when be &rst abandoned the 
cause of the Bmpevmr, and a» bs mamed a aecoad 
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wafc toon tftef 9 'they txtrvr met ^nn. He ac* 
Mraing entereo with gi^eat readiness apon an ex«> 
|RiditMii to CasiftaliCy wlicjpe he sgaki dtstingaished 
Imseif by ins courage and conduct, and where hk 
gafiantrj and good Ifertnae gained him large es- 
tates.* 

In the meanwh^ Jeejee was resident at Poonah, 
mder liie proteetkni of Dadajee Konedeo, the i^ent 
and oonfidential irisnd of her hndiHind. She had 
heme two sons, the elder of whom, Smnhhajee^ 
was wkh his &»ther, wki^e the yowiger, Sivs^ee, 
the fiitnre founder of die Ma^ratta dynasty, re* 
Hiained with her. The utmost care appears to 
have been taken both of die child and of his mother, 
by Dadifee. He built a large house in the city 
m their aeoommodatioa ; he procnred the most 
abie instructors for the child, and diligently at- 
tended to their comforts, whilst at the same time 
he presenred order and good feeling in the districts 
by his just and merciful conduct towards the peo« 
pie. it is not, indeed, going too far to assert, that 
to his iudicioas proceedings in the latter respect 
not a little of his ward's iimnence in after life may 
be attributed; for the mountaineers of Poonah, 
Hke mountaineers m general, seem to have been 
pecaiiarly sen»bie oi kindness. 

Be this, however, as it may, we are assured on 
all hands that Sivajee, as he approached towards 
■n&hood, became a prod%ioas fiivourite among 
aSl ranks of hb oonntrymen. Though ignorant ^ 
^e arts of readily or writing, whidi, like Mah* 

• He subdued tlie Kajafa of Tanjore, whose principality h« 
usurped, and it continued iu the faLmily of Ekojee (his son by 
fttt secoad wifc) till eMqwered by the £:Bgliih. 
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rattas in general, he probably held in great con- 
tempt, Sivajee was master, at seventeen years 
of age, of all such accomplishments as were sup- 
posed to befit his station : he was a good archer, 
an expert marksman, skil^l in the use of the 
sword, spear, and arrow, and managed a horse 
with unrivalled elegance and ad<hress. He was, 
moreover, fully instructed in the fides and observ- 
ances of his caste, well acquainted with history, 
or the legends which supplied its place, and 
profoundly versed in poetry, both heroic and 
lyric, whilst his veneration for the religious cus- 
toms of his forefathers was, or. appeared to be, 
boundless. But the feeling which seems to have 
been implanted with the greatest care in his bosom, 
was an inveterate abhorrence of Mohamedanism 
and of its professors. This alone, had there been a 
total absence of other motives, would have pro- 
bably impelled him to devote his best energies to 
the extirpation of the hated race ; but when, in 
addition to his religious zeal, there was ambition 
and patriotism to be gratified, it is not to be won- 
dered at if he early took a line which he never 
afterwards abandoned. 

The first movements of this extraordinary man 
were directed solely to the attainment of advan- 
tages to himself. He gathered round him a band 
of daring youths, whom he employed in levying 
contributions and driving off plunder from the low 
countries; and he conducted these forays with so 
much talent and address, that though imiversally 
suspected, no definite charge could, for a time, 
be brought against him. His followers were 
Mawulees, the natives of the glens and little vales 
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which intersect the Ghaut chain in great num- 
bers, whom he found, though in appearance clown- 
ish and stupid, to be active, intelligent, and re- 
markably, faithful. These he attached warmlv to 
himself, by a frank and manly deportment, and by 
judicious liberality ; nor did any great while elapse 
ere he openly led them against several of the strong 
holds by which their country was bridled. The 
forts fell, one afler another, into his hands, the 
commanders of several were gained over, and the 
number of his adherents increased so fast, as to 
draw towards him the attention of the Bejapoor 
government. But neither the threats of the Sul- 
tan, nor the remonstrances of Dadajee Konedeo, 
had . the smallest weight with him ; the former he 
met with evasive professions, the latter with pro- 
mises of amendment; but he persisted in his career 
with an energy and decision which gave ample pro- 
mise of great results. 

The most important acquisition which Sivajee 
made in this stage of his career, was the castle of 
Toma, a hill fort exceedingly difficult of access, 
and situated about twenty miles south-west of 
Poonah, at the source of the Neira river. It was 
the strong hold of a chieftain, who seems to have 
paid into the treasury of Bejapoor just as much 
(and no more) of revenue as suited his own con- 
venience ; and Sivajee, glad of the opportunity 
which that circumstance afforded, lost no time in 
despatching agents to the Sultan's court. He re- 
presented 3isit he had acted only from a due attention 
to the interests of the state ; that it was his intention 
to pay a much greater rent than had ever yet been 
|Mud by any Deshmook or collector, and entreated 
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that a eoixfifinatioa of k» rigitts nigbt be fiirw 
wsffded, 80 as to enable him toi diseba^e bia i«» 
venue whibt he supported his owb aulhoritj. 
But be bj no means 4eht^«d his ubenor pvoeeed* 
nigs till an answer to this application ^ould be le^ 
ivurned. On the eontiary^ he empk>yed a luge 
body both of severs and countrymen in the re- 
paration and enburgemenA of the waMs ; and he was 
so fortuxk&te as to discover^ in the eourse of the 
excarations which he ciuised toi be made, a coasu^ 
liferable treasure concealed irader ground* Tlds 
he of eourse a]i^r€^priated to his own use ; and he 
implied it to the purpose of erecting anew fort oa 
the mountain o£ Mhorbudh, about three miles 
south-east of Tarna. It needed but some sueh 
proceeding as this^ to excite to the highest pitdi 
the jealousy of the B^apoor government. Shmee 
himself was now applied to, m a tone of mingted 
accusation and complaint ; and Shajee, who as yet 
at least was not privy to his ssfi's designs, wrote 
strongly against them. Nevertheless, die yomur 
man went forward in the course which he had 
ehalked out for himself, «id an event oeeurred 
before long which added gready to the &rce of the 
principles which had heretofore directed him. 

His faithful guardian, Badi^ee Konedeo, wwm 
-seized with a dangerous distemper, and feelkig 
that he could not recover, he sent fbr Siva|ee. He 
6p<^e to him unreservedly concerning his present 
situation and ^ture prospects* — advised him by ■• 
means to attend to tne cautious injuactionft wfaisli 
lie himself had formerly delivered — exhorted him 
to prosecute his plans of independence — tar- protect 
Bvahmins, kine, and cultivatocs — ta p resewe the 
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tempkft of the HindeoB— and tofoUow tlw fortunes 
that were before him. Then after reminding him 
of the care which be had ever taken both of him- 
self and his mother^ he recommended his family to 
his young master's protection, and expired. The 
dyinp injunction of Dadajee served to confirm 
Slvajee in his designs. It gave to them a sanction 
in the eyes of the subordinate officers of the jag- 
hire, and whilst it tended to raise his character^ 
b^ justifying his proceedings^ it donbtkss elevated 
his motives in the estimation of all classes of the 
community. 

There were three individuals particularly useful 
to him in every stage of his career — namely^ 
Yessjee Kunk, Tannajee Maloosray, and Bajee 
PhasuUcar — all of them Mawulees, or natives of the 
fl^ns* These men were among the first to espouse 
his interests, and, till the fortune of war cut them 
off one by one, they never deserted him. Th^ 
were largely instrumental in all the conquests 
which he achieved, particularly in the reduction of 
Soya, which, on Daidajee's demise,- refused to ae* 
knowledge his authority — whilst, by the influence 
which they possessed as revenue officers among 
their conntrymeuy they enabled hisft at all times, 
and under all circumstances, to recruit his bands» 
But neither their fidelity, nor hi» own resolution^ 
sufficed to protect him fron^ an attack made through 
a channel where he least oi all expected danger. 
It wa» repcNTted to him, when in the full tide of 
success,, that his father, Shs^ee, had been enticed 
to Bejapoor, where he was kept in confinement, as 
a sort of hostage for his son*s submission. For a 
Moment Sivi^ hesitated whether he ought not to 
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yield ; but, being warned of the consequences hf 
his wife, he adopted a bolder determination. He 
applied to the Emperor Shah Jehan in his fatlier's 
favour, offering to acknowle^e himself a vassal of 
the crown of Delhi, and to accept service under it; 
and he succeeded through the influence of thai 
monarch in obtaining Shajee's release. This was 
all that he desired. He was no sooner assured 
that his father was at liberty, than he again de- 
clared himself independent, and again began a 
career of rapine and conquest, injurious both to 
the Mogul and the Sultan of Bejapoor. 

Not long afler these occurrences Arungzebe 
arrived in the Deccan, and commenced hostilities 
against Bejapoor. Sivajee, professing himself a 
servant of the Emperor, entered into correspond- 
ence with the prince, who readily sanctioned his 
retaining possession of his conquests, reserving a 
right in favour of Shah Jehan to dispose of diem 
eventually as he might please. It proved to be 
a hollow accommodation; for Sivajee no sooner 
saw the Moguls fairly conunitted in a doubtful 
strife, than he surprised and plundered more than 
one town within the limits of their territories. 
Arungzebe, however, was soon in a condition to 
resent the af&ont, and Sivajee, not less prudent 
than daring, hastened to apologize for his miscon* 
duct, and to arrange their differences. It was 
high time that he should ; for peace being con- 
cluded between the courts of Delhi and Bejapoor, 
the latter sent an overwhelming force to put an 
end to his rebellion. 

The Mahratta met his enemy, on this occasion, 
with a degree of crafl and hardihood morally, it 
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is trae, most unjustifiable, but singularly charac- 
teristic. Having gained over a Brahmin attached 
to the suite of Azfool Khan, the leader of the 
Bejapoor army, he proposed to meet the latter, 
attei»led by a single follower, in order to make 
bis submission. The offer was accepted, and the 
woods which hemmed in the only avenue leading 
to the place appointed, were lined by Mahratta 
soldiers, who were directed, on a given signal, to 
attack AzfooFs escort, should such accompany 
him. The signal in question for engaging those 
nearest at hand, was the blast of a cotterie horn ; 
for the attack of those more remote, the fire of five 
guns from the fort of Pertabgurh, whither Sivajee 
nad retired for safety. 

On the day appointed, Azfool Khan advanced 
along the treacherous avenue, accompanied by a 
corps of 1500 men, who halted a few hundred 
yards from the fort. He himself was dressed in 
-a thin muslin garment, armed only with his 
sword, and, attended by a single trooper in full 
harness, as he approached the point of rendezvous; 
In the mean wlme Sivajee had made preparations 
for his purpose, not like a man meditating a deed 
of the grossest treadiery, but like a patriot about 
to risk life and reputation in an enterprise of high 
daring and peril. Having performed his ablutions 
with more than common earnestness, he laid his 
head at his mother's feet, and besought her bless- 
ing. He then arose, put on a steel cap and 
chain armour under his turban and cotton gown, 
concealed a crooked dagger or heechwa in his right 
sleeve, and fixed on the fingers of his left hand a 
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wagiutekj^ a w€afom well louywtt asiong tlie Mafar 
f attas. Thuft accouti^d, he slawly descended finua 
tiw fort. Tbe Khan bod acmed at the place of 
Boeeting befi>ire hisd, and waa exfresakig yaisB|iflH 
tieaee at the delay, when Sivajee waa seen advanc- 
ing, af^arently destitute of defensive sam&va^ ami 
attoided by only one armed fS^owev,. his tried 
firiendy Tannajee Maloosray. Sivi^ee no sooner 
came within view of Aa&ol Khaa^ than he le- 
peatedly stopped, whieh the latter waa easily ia- 
duGcd to regard a» a syn^ptom of alann. He ae>- 
cordingly &sired his sui^ arwed attendant to 
fall back, whilst the Mahratta, without loUowing 
the example tdius set, steadidy a]^oached. They 
met, and embraced according to the vsage c^ th^ 
country, when Siva^ instaBtly struck the wagonick 
into t£e bowels of Az&m4 Khan« The latter re^ 
cofled, shouted murder, ddrew his sword, and smote 
die Mahjratta on the head; but the steel e^ 
effectually warded o^ the blow,, and eare it could be 
repeated^ the dagger completed what the tiger'a 
daw began. AH waa now confusion and iiqMcoar. 
The Mahrattaa^ sallying from thek ambuscade, cut 
the corps which attended the KJian to pieces^ — ^with 
th« exception of such only m^ surrendered : for I0 
thesey. in accordance with lus usual practice, Sivi^ee 

gve orders that na violence should be ofieredL 
It among the number taken^ the personal s^tend- 

* The beediwa is a narrow crooked blade» named after tlie 
scorpioB ; the wagiiuck is a small steel instrument, which Ds 
on me fore and littie finger. It taies its- name from its i«- 
atabfeaace to a tigw'vclaws, beio^ eompMad »f t&m» ei 
Viad«» whidl are easily cminieA ia ai lmlf-ehie(i haBd« 
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of die Khan was nat inchuked. That biava 
vcAuied die qiuurter which Sivajee and hia 
ineau^ Tannajee Malooeray, oifered; and diedraftcr 
laag 8ii»taipMig againat bodi a fierce and unequal 



Aaaong the nooay daring exfkokB perfenncd hf 
SvTf^e, dMve was not, periiapa^ one whidt 6^ 
tained for bin a more laalkig renown among hia 
enontrymeii than this. Tliey flocked in mereased 
numibers to kis standardt and enaUed him not only 
t» vedoce the whale oi Canora, bat to extend has 
eaD<|aest8 fiur, and his predatory excursions stdt 
tether, in all directions. The fortress of Panalhi 
surrendered, and a fresh army sent to cover k was 
^feated; while hia plunderers carried devastation 
to the gates of Bejapoer itself^ the suburbs of whiclk 
diey openly insulted. It was to no purpose thaft 
axpodition after expedition was fitted out against 
hsin. Though frequently in innninent danger, and 
once at least sared from destruction only by the 
b ta seiy of his rear^giiard in die defrnee g^ a pass, 
lie continued to baffle the utmost skill of his op- 
pmienls ; nor was the Sultan Ali Adil Shah him- 
a^, though for a time exceedingly prosperousy 
aUe whol^ tO) reduce him. At last, afrer great 
dianges or fortune on both sidies, afrer Sivajee had 
taken, lost, and taken again many castles ; con** 
f«eved, becA compelled to abandon^ and again con-^ 
raered various frrtile districts, a truce was con- 
^uded, which left the Mahratta chief in inde- 
pendent possession of a strong country and an 
army of 40,000 foot and 7000 horse. 

iJp. to the present moment Sivajjee had been 
too much occupied with his operations Jn Bejar* 
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poor, to direct any share of his hostility against 
the Moguls; hut he no sooner found himself at 
liberty to act on a wider field, tlian he hastened to 
enter it. After hospitably entertaining his father, 
Shajee, who visited him on the conclusion of peace,^ 
the restless Mahratta put his troops in motion^ 
and burst like a hurricane into the plains of Arun- 
gabad. Shasteh Khan, the maternal uncle of 
Arungzebe, was at that time Soubahdar of the 
Deccan ; and being a man of ability he lost no 
time in collecting an army, with which he mardied 
to avense the insult. Success everywhere at- 
tended him. The Mahrattas were driven from 
post to post, their fields ravaged, and their castles 
taken; and Poonah itself, loi^ the residence of 
Sivajee, was occupied. Here Shasteh Khan fixed 
his head quarters, as a convenient station from 
which to bridle the enemy ; and here Sivajee once 
more made his name famous by an act of hardi- 
hood scarcely paralleled in history. 

Though warned by his spies diat the vigilance 
of the Soubahdar was great, Sivajee, who attri« 
buted his reverses mainly to the senius of that 
individual, determined at all hazards to surprise 
him. With this view he sent forward two Brah-; 
minswith instructions to corrupt, if possible, some 
of the Khan's guards, and so to secure the admis- 
sion of a band of resolute men into Poonah. They 
gained over a few Mahratta* foot soldiers, who^ 
die better to conceal what was intended, sought 
and obtained permission, on pretence of celebratmg 

* The Mahrattas were not, as yet, united under one head.' 
Many of them still served in the armies of the Mofaamcidan 
floveieigns. 
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a marriage, to beat their drums, and create a bustle 
in the place. This was all that Sivajee desired. 
One evening in April, a little after sunset, he 
marched from Singurh, his favourite keep, at the 
head of a considerable body of infantry — ^whom, as 
he approached Poonah, he distributed in parties 
among the woods on each side of the road. He 
then selected five and twenty Mawulees, among 
whom were Yessjee Kunk, and Tannajee Ma- 
loosray — and, putting himself at their head, passed 
boldly on with the crowd. The remainder of the 
story we give in the words of Captain Grant, the 
able historian of this strange people. 

** When all was quiet, Sivajee and his companions, 
familiar with every avenue and every accessible 
part of the Khan's residence, proceeded with a 
few pick-axes to the cook-room, above which there 
was a window slightly built up. Through this 
they made themselves a passage, but not without 
alarming some women of the Khan's family, who 
immediately ran and awoke their master. Shasteh 
Khan was hurrying out, and in the act of lowering 
himself from a window, when he received a blow 
on the hand, which cut off one of his fingers. He 
was fortunate in escaping without further injury, 
as his son, Abul Futeh Khan, and most of the 
guard at his house, were kflled. 

'* Sivajee and his men retired before it was pos- 
sible to intercept them, and gradually collected 
their parties on their rout to Singurh. When they 
got to the distance of three or four miles, they 
lighted torches, previously prepared, to occasion 
deception as to their numbers, and to express their 
defiance and derision. In this manner tliey as- 
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eendbed to the fart, in view «f «fae M ogid can^ 
from whith they might be cKitiBcdy seoi." 

The ocmseqaenee of this hold attempt was, an 
immediate a p pii cat ioii mi the part of the Khan ta 
he recalled. He snspected all aromai him of 
treachery, and his eneigiefly inafcead of rinag ia 
meet the supposed danger, gaw way nnder iL 
Anmgzebe complied wkh the request, and aeat 
one of faia aons, the Suhaa Mahomned Maizim, to 
taeceed him; hut the administratiim of this pnnee 
Wis in erery reelect so fedble, ihat Si^aiee tegaam 
vecoTered his hnportance, and again ventured uforn 
distant expeditioitt. He fitted out a fl e et ■ to o k 
serend ships bdonging to the Mooids, fiiled with 
]^]gnms, nchiy laden ■-—* surprised Snrat, whicB 
would have be^ utterly destroyed but lor l3ie ndr 
lant defence offiered by the Dutdi and Engfish ^ 
tiMries, and extended his depredations to Bombay, 
and even to Carwar. Bat it woidd have been wdD 
for him had he rdGrained from the latter excursnaiM 
A strong northerly wind retarding his homeward 
voyage, he reached Raignrh only in time to lean 
that a new enemy was in the field. Thaa was 
Mirza RajanSey-Smg, a Rajpoot prince of superior 
talents and energy, to whom me emperor ha^ 
duriiu^ Sin^ee*8 absence, intrusted the conduct of 
the Mahratta war. 

Sivafee found it impossible to make head against 
this brave Hindoo, who pursued him from statien 
to station, defeated him in several skirmidies, and 
at last sat down before Poorundhtff, a strong hiM 
fint into which the Mahratta <^ief had thrown ha 
family and treasure. The garrison, faMM ts 
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dwir tfiMt, e&ereA an ^bstiiiaCe cMmmc, iN^idk 8»- 
vajee strwe hj ererj meamff to aid, bat in the €9id 
boC^ lie and tliey began to pereeive ^t trarrandef 
waa inevitable, it was now tkat dns bold wwrior, 
yiel^yng to tlie pmciple of honour recognised hf 
na eowftrynicn) detemnied to risk his own saiety 
in* tile purpose ef seenring that of 1ms wife. He 
proposed to gi^e htmself up into the hasidB of 
Mna Ra^ on osndition that the latter wo«dd tm- 
dertake to effect a reconcQiation between Imn and 
Ae Mogi]d ; and as Mirea Raja readily gave his 
ple^^ to that effect, Sivajee actual^ entered the 
enemy's camp. But he knew the character ai the 
BMRi OR whose geneiposity he tlaew himself. He 
was received with the otnMMit respect, and treaited 
wkh marked delicacy and kindness. 

When Mirza Raja entered npon hiseanipaiga 
.a^aonst Stvajee, he was instructai to pass, as soon 
as die Mahratta i^iodhi be reduced, towards Beja* 
pcMnr; and to make hims^f master <^^at city, as 
well as oi the provinces dependent npon it. He 
began his march aecordin^y, carrying his distm* 
gmshed captive along with him, who behaved wil^ 
so raueh couri^ and apparent good faith throogh- 
out, that the most fiivonrable reporte were made 
of bhn at A^a. He was directed, in consequence, 
to repair to the royal presence, and afber ms&tng 
a circuit of the strong places still held by his own 
garrisons, for purposes best known to himself, he 
set out, attended by his son said a ndble retinae, 
Smt the Mogul capital. The reception which 
awaited him there was not, however, such as he 
believed himsdif entitled to expect. He was placed 
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among the Omras of the second rank — an insult 
which affected him so deeply that he fainted away ; 
and from that moment his design, if indeed such 
had ever heen seriousl)^ entertained, of continuing 
in the Mogul service, was abandoned. Having 
requested and obtained permission that his attend- 
ants might retire in peace to their own country, he 
began to devise the means of following them him- 
self; nor did any great while els^se ere he brought 
his plans to maturity. 

The first step which Sivajee deemed it advisable 
to take will remind the reader of the conduct, of 
David among the Philistines. He affected mad- 
ness, and was placed in consequence under the 
especial charge of Ram Sing, the son of Mirza 
Raja. That chief, however, seems to have sus- 
pected that all was not as it appeared to be ; for 
when Sivajee began to exhibit extraordinary libe- 
rality towards the poor, he requested that guards 
might be constantly stationed over him. Never- 
theless Sivajee so won upon his keepers by kind 
words, and generous presents, that they became 
contented to see him only once each morning and 
evening, after the last of which visits he retired to 
sleep, under the pretence of indisposition. 

It was customary for Sivajee every Thursday 
evening to distribute among the poor, who came 
in crowds to receive the gift, great quantities of 
pastry and sweetmeats, which were brought to his 
residence in baskets so large that three or four 
men were required to transport each of than. 
When all things were ripe for his intended flight, 
Sivajee caused these baskets to be brought, as 
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usual, into his presence ; and, after emptying them^ 
placed his son in one, and lay down himself in 
another. A slave, in die meanwhile, occupied his 
master's bed, whilst the daring Mahratta, con- 
veyed safely through the heart of the guards, lost 
no time in escaping beyond the city walls. A 
miserable horse was here provided, on which he 
placed his son, himself walking with the halter in 
his hand ; and thus, without exciting the smallest 
suspicion, he reached Muttarah. Here he shaved 
his beard, mustachios, and long side locks; and 
committing his son to the care of a Brahmin, with 
the promise of ample rewards in the event of his 
conducting him to Deccan, he set out alone and 
on foot towards Benares. Our limits will not per* 
mit us to trace the journey of this singular man.^ 
Let it suffice to state, that, after running innu- 
merable risks he arrived safely at his own country, 
where, being shortly, after joined by the Brahmin 
and his charge, he lost no time in resuming the 
duties of his high station. 

So early as the period of his unfortunate naval 
expedition, Sivajee's father died, and Sivajee him* 
self, as if succeeding to an hereditary crown, 
caused coins to be struck in his own name. He 
now resolved to proceed one step farther, and as 
there chanced to be peace in the Deccan, which 
neither the Mogul nor the Sultans seemed disposed 
to interrupt, he caused himself to be enthroned 
with great pomp and solemnity. This done, he 
proceeded to arrange a perfect system of adminis-i 
tration, both for the civU and military government 
of his country. His troops, as well infantry as 
cavalry, he placed imder a body of officers, rising 
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<Mie above imotlier in regular order -^^ from tiie 
Naiky or commander of ten, t^ the general of five 
thousand. Of his infantry, which had hithert* 
eonstituted, and till later times continued to oon^ 
astute, the main prop of the Mahratta power, ^pw 
are informed by Captain Grants that they wer» 
raised either in the Ghaut Mahta, or the Coneaa ; 
and that the recruits gathered from the former 
district were called Mawulees, those brought from 
the latter Hetkurees. ** Those men brought their 
own arms, and were only furnished with ammuni- 
tion by government. Their dress, though not 
uniform, was generaDy a pair of short drawers, 
coming half way down the thigh — a strong narrow 
. band of considerable length, tightly girt about the 
loins — a, turban*-<uid sometimes a cotton frodk. 
Most of them wore a cloth round their waiat, 
which likewise answered the purpose of a shawl. 
Their common arms consisted of a sword, shi^d, 
and matchlock. Some of the Hetkurees, especiatty 
the infantry of Sawunt-Waree, used a species <»f 
firelock; the invention of the lock for the ftmt 
having been early received from the Portuguese. 
£v«ry tenth man, instead of fire-arms, carried a 
bow and arrows, which were useful in night at* 
tacks and surprises, when the fire-^arms were hcfM 
m reserve or prohibited. The Hetkurees excelled 
as marksmen ; but they could seldom be brought 
to desperate attacks sword in hand, for which the 
Mawudees of Sivajee became celebrated. Both of 
them possessed an extraordinary facility of ^iml^ 
mg, and could mount a precipice, or scale a roek 
with ease, where men of other countries must 
have run great risk of being dashed to pieces^*' * 
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> The cavalry, again, were of two kinds, eaUed 
Bargeers, and Sillidars ; the former of whom rode 
horses provided by the state, the latter horses 
which were their own property. Upon the Bar* 
geers, Sivajee always reposed his chief confidence : 
indeed he permitted no force of the Sillidars to 
take the field till he had intermixed with them a 
Pagah, or band of his household troops, for the 
purpose of overawing the turbulent, and rendering 
perfect his system of intelligence. << The Mah- 
ratta horsemen," says Captain Grant, " are com- 
monly dressed in a pair of tight breeches, covering 
the knee, a turban, which many of them fasten by 
passing a fold of it under the chin, a frock of quilted 
eotton, and a cloth round the waist, with which 
they generally gird on their swords in preference 
to securing them with their belts. The horseman 
is armed with a sword and shield ; a proportion in 
each body carry matchlocks; but the great na- 
tional weapon is the spear, in the use of which, and 
the management of their horses, they evince both 
grace and dexterity. The spearmen have generally 
a sword, and sometimes a shield ; but the latter is 
unwieldy, and only carried in case the spear should 
be broken.*' ..... " With respect to the horse's 
imiointments," continues the same author, " the 
Ividle consists of a single headstall of cotton rope, 
or leather, with a small, but very flexible bit. 
There is a second headstall over that of the bridle^ 
to which is fixed a thong, or cotton band, tightly 
festened to the girths, and thus forms a standing 
martingal. The Mahratta saddle is composed of 
two pieces, or sides of very thick felt, strongly 
sewed or tied together with thongs of cotton rope^ 
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leaving a smaU space between the sides so as to 
prevent pressure on the horse's back-bone ; at- 
tached to this is a crupper, made of cotton rope» 
frequently covered with a piece of coloured silk or 
broad cloth. When the saddle is put on, the 
horseman lays over it his blanket, sometimes a 
carpet, and any spare clothes he may have. Two 
cotton bags or pouches, tied together by a string, 
and thrown over the front part of the saddle, 
carry either provision or plunder ; when all these 
are adjusted, the horseman mounts, and the last 
thing is to seize his spear, which is stuck by the 
horse's head in the ground. On the lefl side and 
hind part of the saddle, is suspended the totra, or 
feeding bag, in which the pegs for picketing the 
horse, and his head and heel ropes, are carried." 

The discipline preserved in Sivajee's army was 
exceedingly strict — each man was held responsible 
for the behaviour of his comrade. Though plun-< 
der was not only permitted, but enjoined, no indi-' 
vidual was permitted to retain his booty, the whole 
being brought in after every expedition, and given 
up to officers appointed by the state especially to 
receive it. But to counterbalance this, both horse 
and foot soldiers received regular pay, whilst the 
utmost attention was bestowed upon their comforts 
both in the field and in quarters. When in the 
field, however, no man was allowed, on pain of 
death, to carry a female follower along with him ; 
whilst all were enjoined to ofier no violence even 
to an enemy, unless opposed. Women were not, 
under any circumstances, to be molested ; prison-* 
ers were to be treated, except reasons to the con* 
tr^ry were given, with the utmost kindness ; and 
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Wanton outrages, unordered by the general himself, 
were strictly prohibited. Again, it consisted not 
with the tactics of the Mahrattas to hazard general 
Actions on open plains, when the desired object 
could be gained by desultory skirmishes or rapidity 
of movement. Hence the care with which they 
shunned coming into contact with their enemies, 
tmless compelled, or tempted to fight by circum- 
stances ; whilst their marches were conducted with 
«uch celerity and secresy, that the power of choice 
was seldom taken away from them. 

With respect a^^ain to the machinery employed 
in the direction of civil affairs, it was regulated, as 
nearly as the state of public opinion would allow, 
according to the ancient usages of the Hindoos in 
general. To assist the sovereign in a species of 
cabinet, there were the Peishwa, or prime minister ; 
the M uzzumdar, or superintendant of finance ; the 
Soomees, or general record keeper ; the Wankan- 
nees, or keeper of private journals and letters ; two 
Surnobuts, or chief commanders of infantry and 
cavalry ; the Dubeer, or minister of foreign affairs ; 
the Nyadeish, or superintendant of judicial pro- 
ceedings ; and the >! ya Shastree, or expounder of 
Hindoo law. Such were the great officers of state, 
luider whom were the officers of districts, pergun- 
nahs, and villages, rising one above another in 
rank and consequence as the circles of their respon- 
sibility widened. 

Whilst Sivajee was thus bringing into order the 
elements of a great empire, the chief authority over 
the Deccan was exercised by two men, both of 
whom chanced to be particularly friendly towards 
him. It was this circumstance, indeed, and this 
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alone, which enabled him to bring to a termination 
his great work; but the respite thus given irom 
warlike proceedings, as it was little congenial to 
the spirit of the times, so it was not destined to be 
of long continuance. Sivajee was given to under- 
stand that his own capture, and that of his son, 
had been positively ordered by the emperor. As 
might be imagined, he was highly indignant at this 
treacherous proceeding, and he lost not a moment 
in anticipating his enemy, by commencing hostili- 
ties ere reinforcements covla arrive. In an incre* 
dibly short space of time his plan for this cam- 
paign was matured, and more than his usuid 
▼igour was exhibited in the first steps taken to- 
wards carrying it into execution. 

During his late reverses the two most important 
fortresses in his dominions, Singurh and Poorund>- 
hur, had been wrested from it ; they were stffl 
retained, and as they effectually cut off the com- 
munication between Poona and Chakun, he re- 
aolved, at all hazards, to recover them. Yet as 
they were both commanded by brave governors^ 
and both occupied by numerous garrisons of Raj- 
poots, serious doubts were entertained as to the 
practicability of the measure, till Tannajee Mal- 
oosray, having been consulted on the occasion, not 
only declared the measure practicable, but offered, 
on certain conditions, to conduct the attack upon 
Singurh. To these Sivajee readily assented ; and 
Tannajee, being permitted to select 1000 Mawulees 
and to carry his younger brother along with himi 
set out in high spirits upon his enterprise. 

Singurh is situated on the eastern side of the 
Kveat Syhadree range, not far from the. point 9t 
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which the Poorundhur hills branch off into th« 
Deccan ; with these hills it communicates only on 
the east and west by ridges of a prodigious height 
and extremely narrow ; on the south and north it 
presents the appearance of a huge rugged moun* 
tain, with an ascent of half a rnfle) in many parts 
perpendicular. After arriving at this ledge, there 
IS an immense craggy precipice of black rock, 
upwards of forty feet high, which is again sur« 
amounted by a massy stone wall, flanked and de« 
folded by towers. The fort itself is of a triangu« 
lar shape, its interior measuring upwards of two 
miles in circumference ; and as its exterior presents 
on all sides the stupendous barrier just described^ 
Ingress, except through the gates, seems abso* 
lotely impracticable* From the summit, when the 
atmosphere is clear, is seen to the east the narrow 
and beautiful vall^ of the Neera ; to the north a 
great plain, with Foona in the foreground ; whilst 
to the south and west appear boundless masses of 
soiling mountains, lost m the blue clouds, or min-t 
^ed by distance with the sky* In that quartet 
Mes Raigurh, from which place the thousand Ma* 
widefto> selected by Tann^ee Maloosray, set out in 
tfmaU parties by paths known only to themseWes^ 
and ** on the ninth night of the dark half of the 
moon in the month of Magh (February)/' thd 
whole were imited under the fortress. 

Tannajee immediately divided his men into two 
bonds, one of which he directed to remain till 
called upon, at a little distance, while the other 
locked themselves nndiseovered at the foot of thsr 
sveks. One imin now adfvariireed cowards a poin* 
ftm^kaimiy dtffiei^ofacaees; and, finding it un«< 
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guarded, he mounted the precipice and made faat 
a ladder of ropes. His comrades followed singly 
and in profound silence ; but scarce three hundred 
had entered when an alarm spread, and the atten* 
tion of the garrison was drawn towards the quarter 
threatened. A sentinel challenged and was aft* 
swered by an arrow that stretched him lifeless; 
but as a noise was still heard of voices and people 
running to arms, Tannajee gave the word to push 
forward. The bowmen accordingly plied their 
arrows at random, though, as far as might be, in 
the direction of die sound; till a blaze of blue 
lights and torches, kindled by the garrison, showed 
|he Rajpoots armed or arming, and exhibited their 
assailants. A close and desperate conflict then 
ensued, in which the Mawulees, though fearfully 
outnumbered, gained ground, when the brave 
Tannajee, as he cheered them on, was shot dead. 
Now then the soldiers lost all confidence^ they 
turned round and fled towards the spot where 
they had escaladed, when the reserve, headed by 
Sooryajee, their late commander's brother, arrived* 
He raUied the fugitives, exclaiming aloud, << Wha 
among you will leave his father's remains to be 
tossed into a pit by the Mhars V* He assured 
them that the ropes were cut away, and that no* 
thing remained except to prove themselves worthy 
of being called Sivajee*s Mawulees. His manner 
and speeches were not thrown away. The fugi- 
tives raUied, and with loud shouts of Hur Hwr 
MahdeOf renewed the charge. Finally, after s 
sanguinary action, in which five hundred of the 

garrison fell, and which cost Sivajee full three 
undred of his choicest soldiers, this important 
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fortress was carried. But the conquest, desirable 
as it was, produced no feeling of exultation in 
Sivajee's bosom. When told &at his friend had 
fallen^ he turned mournfully away from such as 
offered their congratulations on his victory. " The 
den* is taken/' said he, ** but the lion is slain ; we 
have gained a fort, but alas I have lost Tannajee 
Maloosray." 

The capture of Singurh was soon followed by 
other operations, all of them equally honourable 
to Sivajee's renown, and equally hurtful to hid 
enemies. Instead of losing any portion of their 
alacrity during the short peace with which they 
had been favoured, the Mahrattas appear to have ac-^ 
quired fresh vigour ; for towns were surprised and 
entered ere the garrisons found time to shut their 
gates, and whole districts plundered, which the in- 
habitants considered safe from insult. All the 
forts which he had lost in the last campaign, were, 
by this means, recovered, extensive regions be- 
k>nging to Bijapoor were reduced, and Surat, the 
most important harbour belonging to the emperor, 
was again plundered. The kings of Bijapoor and 
Golconda, too, were both compelled to pay con- 
tributions; the former to the amount of three, the 
latter of four lacks of rupees. It was in vain 
that general after general was despatched from 
Agra, to brin^ this daring marauder to terms* 
He baffled their pursuit, turned round upon them 
when least expected, cut off detachments, and at- 
tacked whole divisions; yet he never permitted 
himself to be drawn into a battle upon the issue of 

* The word Singurh means a Lion's Den. 
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which his &te might depend. Thus, for the spluMi 
of many years, was the war carried on, without m. 
the slightest degree exhausting the resouices of 
a chief, the vigour of whose genius^ not less than 
the spirit of his followers, seemed to increase is 
proportion to the demands made upon them« 

It is not necessary to enter further into detail 
touching the several exploits performed by this 
Tery extraordinary manw It is enough to state, 
that by allying himself sometimes with the King 
of Golconda against the rival sovereign of Bija- 
poor^ sometimes with the sovereign of Bijapoor 
against him of Golconda, and sometimes widhi bofJi 
or either, against the Moguls, and occasionally 
with the Moguls against them, he continued to 
wrest from aU numerous additions to his empire. 
After harassing his enemies in the west, for ex<^ 
ample, he poured down upon Mysore, swept 
through it like a whirlwind, and penetrated into 
the Camatic. The strong lu^ds of Gingee and 
VeUore were taken, Madras itself threatened, and 
the province of Tanjore reduced; after whieli 
Sivajee returned, loaded with booty, into Concan« 
Nor were these mere predatory excursions, haraaa^ 
ing to the enemy while in progress, but productive 
of no permanent benefits to himself: not only did 
Sivajee cause his authority to be acknowledged in 
C0ncan,a territory measuring four hundred mOea 
in lengdi, and one hundred and twenty in breadth $ 
bat one half of the Camatic, though separated 
from Concan by a space of nearly three hundred 
miles, became his likewise by right of <M>»quesl« 

In the progress of the operations which have 
been so. i n ade qu ately described dbofe, Sivajee 
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ttaae more than once into contact with the Eag-v 
lisb, whose fiustory at Surat was plundered by lus 
troops of property to the amount of ten thousand 
•pagodas. The merchants remonstrated against 
this proceeding, and an embassy was sent from 
Bombay, to conclude, if possible, a treaty with this 
£»rmidable chief; but though he repaid the mo« 
ney, and promised protection, he renised to nego* 
tiate with them on any thing like a footing of equa« 
lity. On another occasion his feeling towards our 
countrymen seems not to have been so friendly* 
When he quitted the Camatic, after effecting in it 
the conquests last referred to, he left behind him 
a strong force, with directions to embrace the 
earliest opportunity of surprising the Dutch and 
English settlements at PuUicat, Sadras, and Ma- 
dras ; and though these orders were not obeyed, 
the records in the last-mentioned colony afford 
ample proof that its inhabitants looked for no more 
favourable treatment from the Mahrattas. 

Sivajee died at Raigurh, on the 5th of April, 
1680, in the fifty-third year of his age, of an 
inflammation in tbe lungs, brought on by reckless 
and continued exposure to the elements. His 
character has of course been painted in very di^ 
ferent colours, according to the prejudices of those 
who have entered upon the task ; but the writers 
of all nations unite in representing him as one of 
the most extraordinary men that ever appeared, 
even in India. There can be little doubt that he 
regarded himself as raised up by heaven for the 
express purpose of delivering his country from the 
oppression of strangers. He spoke at least, and 
acted on all public ooeasion8» as the champion of 
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the gods against the violators of their temples, 
whilst his followers beheld in him the object of a 
specific tradition, " whose approach virgins should 
Announce with songs ofjoy, and the skies by rain- 
ing down flowers."* The whole business of his 
lire accordingly consisted in devising and carrying 
into execution plans hostile to the Mahomedans, 
whom he abhorred with equal bitterness, whether 
they took the name of subjects of the Mogul, or 
obeyed one or other of the kings of the Deccan, 
Hence it was that he never contracted an alliance 
with one or other, except for the purpose of effect- 
ing something favourable to his own views, which 
extended to the absolute expulsion of the profes- 
sors of Islamism, not only from the Deccan, but 
from India. 

Sivajee was brave, politic, wily, yet sincere. la 
private his habits were simple, even to parsimony. 
In his manner towards his own subjects, he is 
stated to have been frank, endearing, and devoid 
of every thing approaching to ostentation. He 
moved among them without fear, and altogether 
unguarded ; and he did so without danger, because 
he was both beloved and respected. As a soldier 
he was enterprising, yet cautious — capable of 
daring any hazard, yet always disposed to conquer 
by stratagem rather than by hard blows. He was 
not cruel, though he occasionally, for the sake of 
inspiring terror, committed shocking atrocities; 
nor were his inroads attended by harm to the culti- 
vators, unless they, by some sutt of hostility, ex- 

* The concluding words of a prophecy, genuine or spurious^ 
Which was in circulation about the period of Sivajee'a birdu 
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died hitf anger. But the most remarkable talent 
which belonged to him was, perhaps, his power to 
eontroul the passions and prejudices both of friends 
and enemies. He repeatedly set in array against 
each other chiefs who had combined for his destruc* 
tion; and whenever the arrangement had served 
its purpose, he caused them to become again 
reconciled. The intelligence, likewise, which he 
obtained of the designs, not less than of the move-* 
ments of his opponents, was altogether astonish- 
ing ; indeed, he spared no cost to secure it, and 
his spies seem never to have deceived him. His 
great enemy, Arungzebe, when informed of his 
decease, after exhibiting indecent marks of joy, 
bore the highest testimony to his abilities. ** He. 
was a great captain,'* said the Mogul, '* and the 
only one who has had the management to raise a 
new kingdom, while 1 have been endeavouring to 
destroy the ancient sovereignties of India. My 
armies have been employed against him for nine-^ 
teen years, and, nevertheless his state has always 
been increasing."* 

Sivajee was succeeded in the sovereignty by 
Sambah, or Sambahjee, the elder of his two sons, 
though not till after an abortive attempt had been 
made to set up his younger brother. Sambah in-< 
herited all his father's antipathy to the Moguls, 
against whom he carried on operations with con- 
siderable effect. He cut off many detached par-t 
ties — harassed larger armies by compelling them 
to march from point to point at all seasons of the 
year — ^and enriched himself and his foUowers with 

* Onne's Historical Fragments, p. 95. 
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the plunder of some towns and die rsoBmn ezaclcd 
from others. But Sambah's victorieSy like tlie 
early successes of Siyajee, were in a great meaame 
attributable to the multifarious operations upon 
which Arungzebe embarked elsewhere. It is not 
our intention to desmbe these, however interestr- 
ing, at length, but it will be necessary, to a right 
nimerstan£ng of the existing condition of India, 
to give of them at least a general outline. 

About a year previous to the death of Sivajee, 
Arungzebe found himself involved in war with the 
Afgans, who descended from their mountains in 

Seat force, and laid waste the provinces adjoining. 
ostilities continued for about eighteen nM»itbs; 
at the conclusion of which the Afgans were brought 
to terms, and a check imposed upon future aggres* 
sicHis by the erection of a chain of forts along the 
base of their hills. It does not appear how far the 
emperor saw reason to distrust, at this juncture, 
the loyalty of his Rajpoot feudatories ; we find 
him, however, at the close of the Afgan war, 
adopting violent measures, which somi involved 
him in a tedious and doubtful contest with these 
ehieflains, to whom he had imprudently submitted 
the choice either to abjure their faith, or to pay fipr 
themselves and their subjects, a capitaticm taac 
They rejected each alternative ; Mid, thoi^ driveB 
from the plains, offered a stoot resistance anong 
the mountains of Ajmere. The result was, t&at 
Arungzebe, after a prodigious waste of men aaeid 
treasure, was obl^ed quietly to abandon his pre- 
tensicms; and to kave the Rajpoots in the same 
political position which they had occupied under 
his predecessors. 
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It was owing to these wjurs, rendered Ae more 
ibrmidable in consequence of the revolt of one of 
hk sons, that Arungzebe found neither leisure nor 
<q^MNrtunity to act with his accustomed vigour in 
the Deccan. The Rajpoots, however, were no 
sooner appeased, than he marched with a numerous 
army to Arungabad; from whence the prinoe 
Shaw Alum was despatched into Concan, tor the 
purpose of reducing the Mahratta fortresses along 
tibe coast. The prince was not successftd in this 
expediticm; for the climate was unfavourable to 
the health of the troops, and provisions were not 
to be found. Sultan Azim, another of the empe- 
ror's sons, to whom the subjugation of Bnapore 
had been entrusted, met wiui no better fortune 
than his brother ; he was defeated in two general 
actions, and compelled to fall back. But worse, 
p»haps than even these, remained behind. The 
kings of Gfolconda and Bijapore entered into a 
strict alliance, Sambah joining with apparent cor- 
diality in the league; and the force which they 
brought into the field shootk the resohxticHi of the 
emperor, who retired, on some frivolous excuse, to 
Agra. The Mahrattas made ample use of the 
e]^MMrtunity thus afforded them. They pushed a 
corps of 6000 horse across the Tapti and l^e Ner- 
biidda, which entered the city of Barroach, ^Hiere 
they proclaimed Akbar, Arungzebe^s rebel son, 
ewperor ; and afler plundering the place, retired, 
without the loss of a man, to their own country. 

it is not very easy to explam whence the indeci- 
sim» arose which at this time marked the conduct 
of Arui^fpzebe. For several years he relrained 
fffom punishing the presumption of his enemies^ 
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though he never formally relinquished his claim to 
the sovereignty of their country ; but in 1687 he 
awoke, as it were, from his lethargy, and <mce 
more directed the whole force of the empire south- 
wards. All his projects, on this occasion, ware 
crowned with success. His son Akbar, hopeless 
of making head against him, fled to Persia ; Gol- 
condah was totally subdued, and Bijapore, after a 
vigorous resistance, surrendered at discretion. 
But the matter which delighted him most of all was 
the capture of Sambah, who was taken by surprise 
in one of his hill- forts. He was immediately put 
to death ; and an army being pushed with promp- 
titude into Concan, Rayree itself, the Mahratta 
capital, fell, with the wife and children of Sam- 
ban, into the hands of the Moguls. Neverthe- 
less, a leader was not long wanting to that high- 
spirited people. Rama, the brother of Sambahi 
escaped from Concan, crossed, by way of Sering- 
apatam, to the Carnatic, and threw himself into 
Ginjee, where, being closely besieged by the bulk 
of the imperial army, he held out, with astonishinff 
perseverance, during six entire years. It wiS 
readily be imagined that a breathing-space so well- 
timed, was not misapplied by his warlike country- 
men. Though they could not venture to meet the 
Moguls in battle, and though their forts were one 
after another reduced, they nevertheless issued 
from their mountains under various chiefs, and, 
spreading themselves over Bijapore, Hyderabad, 
Berar, Khandesh, and even Malwa, collected im- 
mense booty wherever they went. It was to no 
purpose that the Moguls moved hither and thitherj 
as often as an alarm of the approach of the marau- 
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ders was given. Ere they could reach the spot 
threatened, the evil had already befallen it; and 
such was the celerity with which the freebooters 
retreated, that ah opportunity rarely offered even 
of taking revenge. 

In this manner the war was carried on during 
several years, without leading to any satisfactory 
or determinate results. Wherever they could be 
reached, the Mahrattas were, indeed, defeated,, 
and, but for the natural strengtli of their fastnesses, 
their total subjugation must have taken place ; but 
as they always found among these a sure place of 
refuge, so they ceased not to reject every proposi- 
tion which implied even the semblance of submis- 
sion. It miist be confessed, however, that the 
administration of Arungzebe betrayed, about this 
time, many of the infirmities of age. Jealous of his 
more powerful Omrahs, whose numerous household 
troops could have repulsed the invaders, or chas- 
tised their invasions, he entrusted to none of them 
the command of the provinces which lay most 
exposed to danger ; but placed there men of low 
birth, who were contented to plunder the very 
people whom it was their duty to foster and protect. 
it was thus that the Mahrattas found the whole 
country south from the Nerbudda open to their 
incursions ; whilst so long as such a state of things 
continued, all hope of reducing them was necessa- 
rily futile. Such was the condition of affairs when 
the death of the emperor occurred. He expired 
in the camp at Ahmudnuggar on the £lst of Feb- 
ruary, 1707, in the forty-eighth year of his reign, 
{Old ninety-third of his age. 

Among all the Mahomedan sovereigns by whom 
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the thrmie of Hindostam has been occupied, there 
was not perhaps one whose chaimeter ftMrnubesBiore 
room as well for panegyric as for censure, tfam 
Arungzebe. Destitute of the ehirahous gallantly 
which so eminently belonged to Baher, and &Uing 
far short of Akbar in the comprehensiveness and 
liberality of his political views, he was neverthe* 
less possessed both of courage and sagacity in n» 
ordinary degree, though the kistre of these qudi^ 
ties was in a great measure tarnished by a str4iiig 
tendency to duplicity, for which reasonable motives 
could not always be assigned. It was a sort of 
rule with Arungzebe never to trust that to fair and 
manly dealing which could be accomplished by 
chicanery and deceit. In war his diief instrument 
of conquest was the sdrrin^ up of distrust among 
the enemies to whom he was opposed ; in peace 
he governed provinces, by never permitting his 
viceroys to imagine themselves, for one mcHnent, 
secure. Yet, with one or two memordble ex- 
ceptions, Arungzebe acted towards his subjects at 
large as a just and even a :considerate prince. 
We have already said, that during his reign die 
utmost lenity was displayed in the collection of 
the public revenues; and the utmost care be- 
stowed in remedying whatever distresses the in- 
clemency of seasons, or other natural causes, 
brought upon different parts of the empire. It is 
true that he sullied the lustre of his early years by 
an unjust and impolitic attack upon the Rajpoots, 
which had well nigh brought Ins grey hairs with 
shame and sorrow to the grave ; but it must be 
remembered, in extenuation of that proceedings 
that the Rajpoots were a powerful people^ existing 
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m a species ef independence id the very heart of 
kk dniKiiiiioDs. Besides, it were uaftir towards 
Anrngsebe to deny to lam the sincerity which we 
attribute to the European sovereigns who were hi» 
coiiteci^K>rartea. His attempt to conv^t by force 
dl his subjects to the fitidi of Mahomed, was 
doubdess a cruel as weU as an unwise measure ; 
hot it was neither more cruel nor more unwise 
1^»a the line of policy which produced the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes. 

Arungzebe sacrificed, without scruple, the lives 
ef his nearest relatives to secure to hisaself the 
throne. Far be it from us to defend him here ; 
yet let not the obvious &ct be i^gotten, that he 
oidy did to them what either, or 211I would have 
done to him, had fortune f^aced the power in tl>eir 
hands which die entrusted to his* The truth is, that 
the son of an Indian sovereign had but the loath- 
some choice submitted to him of becoming either 
tft« executioner of his brothers, or their victim ; 
and Arungzebe, in preferring the former office, 
transgressed no law, either of the religion or the 
customs of his country. Nor is it to be |daced out 
of view, in considering this point, that of all the 
sons of Shah Jehan, he was confessedly the best 
qualified to succeed his father. With as much 
personal courage as Dara, and not less foresight 
than Sujah, he was free from the rashness of the 
one and the rapacity of the other ; whilst for the 
habits of debauchery, to which Morad was a slave, 
he ever entertained a thorough abhorrence. If, 
therefore, it be allowable to judge him by the law 
to which he, in common with other Mussulmans, 
was subject, no truth can be more self-evident than 
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that his title to the crown of India was just ; since 
the Koran has expressly declared that empire be-' 
longs to him, and to him alone, who is most worthy 
to wear it. 

Arungzebe was the first sovereign of Hindostaa 
who equipped and maintained a navy for the pur- 
poses of harassing his enemies, and protecting hid 
own maritime trade. This fleet was commanded 
by one Siddee, an Abyssinian adventurer, whose 
father had served the king of Bijapore against 
Sivajee. The Mahratta, however, contriving to 
surprise Dunda Rajapore, a sea-port to the south- 
ward of Bombay, of which the elder Siddee was 
governor, the king became so indignant that he 
caused his admiral to be put to death ; upon which 
the son of the Abyssinian passed over, with all his 
vessels, to Arungzebe. Many encounters took 
place between the Siddees and the Mahratta craft, 
as well as one or two skirmishes, in which 
cruizers belonging to the English took part ; but 
these operations are memorable rather because 
they were the first of the kind with which the 
annals of India make us acquainted, than on 
account of the importance of the results to which, 
in either case, tliey led. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Accession of Shah Aulum — His weakness^ and murder — 
Accession and sudden death of two brothers Rupheh — 
Influence of the Syeds — Mahomed Shah Nizam Al 
Mtdk*8 hostility towards the Syeds — The Downfal of 
the Syeds — The Nizam rebels — Decline of the Mogid 
Empire. 

Arungzebe lefl behind him three sons, of whom 
the eldest, Mahomed Mauzim, succeeded to the 
throne. This prince, who at an early age had 
assumed the title of Shah Aulum, did not, howr 
ever, attain his new dignity without the usual pre- 
lude of a civil war, and the slaughter of his nearest 
relatives. His claims, indeed, ; were at one mo- 
ment very feebly supported, his brother, Azim 
Shaw, having secured the army; but Azim was 
both an imprudent, and a haughty prince. Afler 
alienating the affections of his adherents by a 
needless display of self-sufficiency, he rejected the 
proposal made to him by Shah Aulum, to divide 
the empire, and risking a battle, was defeated and 
slain, together with two of his sons, who followed 
him to the field. A similar fate attended the third 
son of Arungzebe, by name Kaum Buksh. That 
prince, who had been nominated to the govern- 
ment of Bijapore, and to whom Shah Aulum 
offered the additional dignity of viceroy of Gol- 
•conda, was tempted, not more by the predictions 
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of his astrologer than by his own vanity, to aim at 
supreme power ; and venturing to meet the impe- 
rial army, was deserted by his chiefs, grievously 
wounded, and taken. He died on the same eve- 
ning, after receiving every proof from Shah Aulum 
that his obstinacy was more lamented than blamed 
by his generous relative. 

Shah Aulum, thus freed from the danger of 
eompetition, exhibited symptOBis ef a artroiig deaire 
to spend the remainder of hw days in peace. He 
appointed one ZvMeeeeet Kan, Kisam ear deputy, 
to manage the affairs of the Deccan, with injunc- 
tions rather to consolidate the conquests already 
acquired, than push them further ; and, carrying 
his principal nobility along with him, marched 
back, though in the height of the rainy season, to 
Agra. But fate had decreed that his reign, short 
as it was, should not be one of tranquillity. He 
was scarcely returned to his capital ere he found 
himself involved in disputes with the Rajpoots, 
whose successful opposition to die designs of his 
predecessor tempted them to aim now at virtual 
independence ; and such was the amount of their 
resources, that the emperor considered it pmdest 
to rest satisfied with a very limited obedience. Thtt 
was the more necessary, since the Seiks, a confe- 
deration of fanatics, who had been troublesome 
both to Arungzebe and his predecessors, begaOi 
about the period of Shah Aulum's accession, to 
renew their depredations, and the emperor was in 
consequence reduced to the necessity of taking the 
field formally against them. He marched into 
Lahore, drove their chief, Banda, through Sirhinde 
to the mountains, and checked, if he could not 
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abioliitely annihikte the power o£ the marau- 
dora** 

* The following account of this singular people is taken from 
Scott's History of the Deccan, and the narrative is fully sub- 
ttantiated by the researches of Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Forster, 
Dr. BuciianM, 1^ D. Ochteriony, Mr.- Elpbinstone, Mr. Ma- 
cauley, and others. " The chief, against whom l^ah Aolum 
boro arms, was lineally descended,'' says Mr. Scott, " from an 
adopted son of Nannuk Shaw, the founder of the sect of the 
Seiks, in the reign of the Emperor Baber. Nannuk was the 
ten of an ^Hindoo grain merchant of the Kuttree tribe, and 
Mi^ a youth of good capacity and pleasing manners, engaged 
Ibe notice of Seyd Hovsaim, a celebrated Dervish, by wlraso 
instructions he made great progress in learning, and became an 
admirer of the speculative and contemplative divinity of the 
Mussulman devotees. Having selected some of their tenets, 
be translated them into the Punjaubee dialect, with additions of 
his own, and called the composition Kin-unt, which became the 
gmdo of his disciples, who at first fetmed only a refigions sect, 
without laving claim to political consequence. Nanmk left 
two SODS, but neither of them assumed the snpiemacy of their 
ovdcr, wlkich was given by election to Aogud, one of their 
firtker's followers, who hera it thirteen years. He, having no 
■OB, was sncceeded by a disciple, who presided over Ae order 
twenty-two years, ana, thovgh he had sons, he placed Ram- 
dass, hia son-in-law, in the direction. Raindass lived only 
seven years, and was succeeded by his son Goorroh Aipn, 
whose son, Hir Oovisd, inherited his dignity. Hir Govind'f 
oldest son dying, he was succeeded by his grandson, Hir Roy, 
mho, after seventeen years, left this world, and was succeeded 
by his infant son, Hir Kishen. He having no issue, his unde, 
Teeghe Bahadur, a yonnger son of Hir Govind, was elected, 
but was put to death, as a dangerous heretic, in the seventeenth 
y«ar of Almngeer's ^Aningiehe's)iefgn, he having collected his 
isttowers, and levied contributions from the inhabitants of his 
Aeigfabonrhood, in conjunction with Hafee Adam, a Mussul- 
■Hin devotee, and his votaries. Some time after the death of 
Teeghe Bahadwr, his son, Goorah Govind, having collected his 
iatkrwers, gave them anna and horses, which till his time they 
had never used, and began to commit depredations ; bvt be 
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Shah Aiiluiai r^gned in all five years, with d^ 
reputation of respectable talents, and great huma- 
nity. It is said of him that he never spilt the 
blood of a rival, except in the field ; and that the 
sons of his rebel brodiers were, on all occasions, 
treated as his own. He died suddenly in his amip 
near Lahore, in the year 1712. 

The four sons of Shah Aulum, each at the head 
of his retainers, chanced to be in camp when their 
father expired ; and a series of plotting and intrigue, 
the ordinary consequence on such occasions, im- 
mediately ensued. This was followed before long 
by open violence, which placed the crown on the 
head of Moiz ad Dien ; a weak prince, who owed 
his elevation to Zulfeccar Khan, Soubahdar of the 

was soon obliged to ily, and two of his sons, being taken priso- 
ners, were put to death. Being desirous of returning to his 
home, he prevailed on some Afgauns to conduct him, disguised 
as one of their dotees, through the army stationed at Sirhinde, 
and for the remainder of his life kept himself retired, having 
lost his faculties in grief for his sons. He ordered his disciples 
to wear blue, and leave their beards and the hair of their heads 
unshaved, which they do to this day. He was succeeded by 
Bunda, one of his followers, who was also called Gooroh Go- 
vind. This man obtained great power, and whilst Shah Anlnm 
was in Deccan against Kaum Buksh, collected his followers to 
revenge the death of his predecessor's sons. He committed the 
greatest cruelties on the Mussulmans, in every advantage, show- 
ing no quarter to age or sex, and even ripping up women with 
child. 

" The Seiks admit proselytes from any sect. They, profiets 
deism : their ceremonies I am not informed of. They mourn 
at a birth, and rejoice at a death. It is said every proselyte is 
bbliged to drink the water in which some Seeks have washed 
their feet mixed with hog's blood — a horrid abomination to a 
pious Mussulman. Hindoo proselytes drink water in which a 
few drops of a cow's blood have been mingled." 
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I>eccan, a^d his subsequent downfal to his own 
viees. He assumed the style of Jehandar Shah, 
Imt played his part so wretchedly, that Ferokseer» 
the son of one of his. brothers, conspired against 
him. There was both treachery and irresolution 
maong the followers of Jehandar Shah ; one army, 
which had been sent forward under his son to 
ziepress the. sedition, deserted its colours, and went 
over to the enemy ; another, with which he him- 
self endeavoured to stop the tide of rebellion, sus- 
tained a signal defeat. The emperor now lost all 
courage, and fleeing, with his friend Zulfeccar into 
Delhi, they were betrayed by its governor to 
Ferokseer, who caused them both to be put to 
death with circumstances of extreme cruelty and 
insult. 

Two brothers, by name Hussein and Abdoola 
Syed, had been the chief instruments in bringing 
about the accession of Ferokseer to the throne. 
They were both men of talent, ambitious, and 
overbearing ; and they were both elevated to the 
highest stations which subjects were permitted 
to hold. On Hussein was bestowed the office of 
3ukshi, or paymaster to the forces, with the title 
of Ameer ul Omrali ; on Abdoola that of Vizier, 
with the title of Kootub ul Mulk ; whilst the entire 
authority of the state may be said to have been 
reposed, in a great degree, in their hands. Not 
that this was done voluntarily on the part of Ferok- 
seer, who feared at least as much as he respected 
them ; but their adherents were numerous ; they 
knew how to work on the emperor's weaknesses, 
and for a time, at least, they were without a rival. 
Nevertheless they exercised their dominion with 
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SO little ifioder«tioii, thmt ereii Perokseer begsn 
before long to writhe under it ; and no great wUe 
elapsed ere he set himself to the task of devising 
schemes for their overthrow. 

His first measure was to separate the brotheim 
by employing Hussein, by far the abler of the 
two> in a war asainst the Rajpoots. Tbe Bokshi 
inarched into Marwar at the head of an amvy ao 
numerous, that the Rajah, Ajeet Sing, deemed it 
hopeless to resist, and, in spite of the assuranoea 
which were privately conveyed to him that resia- 
tance would be highly af^oved at court, he e»ne 
to a treaty of submission and alliance.* The coo- 
sequence was that Hussein returned to the capital 
in time to prevent any advantage from beii^ takes 
of his absence ; and the emperor was reduced to 
the necessity of devising some other expedient in 
order to effect his purpose, it so happened that 
the extravagant ambition of Hussein soon ftnmished 
the opportunity sought Regardless of the aupe* 
lior daims of Chun Koolish Khaii,f a powerfol 

• A marriage between the emperor and Ajeet Sing's daugh- 
ter constitnted one of the terms of tiie treaty now entrnd 
into. Preparatioos were made t» solemBue it wuh great pomp, 
when the emperor was attadced by a troublesome iUnesa, whieh 
was removed only by the skill of Mr. Hamilton, a medical 

Sintleman in the service of the English East India Company, 
e sought and obtained as his reward the first phirman of firee 
trade ever mnted to his employers. 

t This chieflaiii, who had lived on hostile teims with 2id- 
feccar Khan, and en}<M^ed tlie leputation of great abilities» was 
recommended partly on these accounts,, and partly by his in- 
fluence with the Toorannee Moguls, to the notice of govern- 
ment. He was appointed to the Sonbahdarry, or regency of 
^ Decean, and decorated with the s^e «^ Miiain ml MnHk, 
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Mid faigli^giftedl TooraBoee ducC on wImmb the 
Soubahdarry of the Deccan had lately been be- 
ttawed, Hnsseiii^ at his first interYiew, deaiaiaded 
that the office should be transferred to khn ; and 
Ferokseer, trusting by this means to be delivered 
from the pvesenee td an enemy^ readily acceded to 
A» request. But fresh difficulties arose. Hussein, 
tbon^ covetous of the wealth and influence of 
suck a command, was by no* means disposed to 
quit die capital ; and positively refused to exercise 
hm functions otherwise than by dep«ity. After a 
violent contention, however, he was at last per- 
MKUied to set out for the Deccan, though not tUi 
be bad assured bis master, that if any mischief 
were aimed at his brother, he should in twenty 
days return to t^e ample vei^»eaace on bis ene- 



Baffied on all hands by the superior cunning of 
bis. ministers, Ferokseer now soij^t to attain by 
violenGe' that which gnile seemed unable to effect. 
He sent private instruetions to Daood Khan Puo- 
nee, the beputy Sonbabdar of Deccan, to attack, 
ittinediately on his arrival in the province, bis 
principal ; and Daood being a man of great coo- 
rage and extraordinary strength^ scrupled not to 
oltey the warrant. He assembled a force consist- 
ing partly of his own adherents, partly of the fdih 
lowers of a Mabratta chief named Neemajee Sindia, . 
and engaged the troops of Hussein. But at the 
moment when victory bad declared in his frvour, 
a matchlock bait pierced Daood's brasD, uid Hiis-* 

(composer of the state,) a common title, which he rendered 
remanable in the modem history of India f^ transmitting it. 
With a lingdom, to Im posteritf . 
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aein again, to the excessive chagrin of the empeioisj 
escaped the toils. 

For a short space after intelligence of the. above 
event reached him, Ferokseer seems to have re- 
signed himself, in hopeless indolence, to his fate. 
The Vizier held over him as much controul as his 
own vicious habits left him leisure to exercise, and 
the Omrahs, destitute of a leader on whom they 
could depend, made no attempt to remove the 
yoke. But if he ceased to struggle against sa 
influence which he abhorred, Ferokseer at least 
indulged his natural ferocity, by torturing to death 
Banda, the Patriarch of the Seiks, who about this 
time fell into his hands. That chief, recovering 
from the losses which he had sustained in Shah 
Aulum's reign, had again taken the field in Lahore; 
and by open rapine and secret assassination ren- 
dered his name terrible to the inhabitants. He 
fought several battles with the imperial armies, in 
some o£ which he displayed great talent; but 
borne down by numbers, he was at last driven for 
shelter within the walls of one of his fortresses* 
Famine compelled him, after a protracted, resist* 
ance, to surrender, when his followers, to the 
amount of 700 men, were crucified, and hims^f 
put to death ** by the tearing of his flesh with red-* 
not pincers." 

In the meanwhile Hussein having arrived at 
Arungabad, began to take measures for checking 
the power of the Mahrattas, which, during the 
confusion incident upon late events, had risen to a 
mischievous and even formidable height. Under 
a new sovereign, Sahoo Rajah, the son of Samba- 
jee and grandson of Sivajee, that warlike peK>pli9 
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had not only resumed their former attitude, but 
rendered the whole of the Deccan in a great degree 
tributary. Towards the close of Arungzebe's 
reign, the widow of Rama, Samagee's brother, 
acting as guardian of the young Rajah, had pro- 
posed to stay the predatory excursions of her sub- 
jects on condition of receiving a tenth of the 
revenue collected (called the Desmukee) from the 
imperial provinces south of the Ncrbudda. Arung- 
zebe rejected the proposition with scorn ; but the 
Soubahdar, whom Shah Aulum left in charge of 
the Deccan, being naturally well-disposed towards 
the Mahrattas, not only reversed this determina- 
tion, but agreed to purchase tranquillity at the 
increased cost of the Chout, or fourdi part of the 
revenue. When Nizam al Mulk came into power, 
the demands of the Mahrattas were once more 
negatived, and a desultory war ensued ; but ere 
time had been afforded to brine it to a successful 
conclusion, the Nizam was in his turn superseded 
by Hussein. At first this chief exerted himself 
strenuously to oppose the growing influence of the 
Mahrattas. He sent an army of 7000 men to 
reduce a chain of mud forts, by means of which 
they commanded the road from Surat to Boorah- 
ampore ; but it was inveigled into an ambuscade 
and cut to pieces. He advanced in person with a 
larger force, drove the enemy from the open 
country, and laid siege to Sattara, the residence of 
Sahoo Raja himself; but before the place had yet 
began to suffer the miseries of a blockade, news 
reached him from Delhi, which caused an imme- 
dmte change in his plans. It was communicated 
to him that the emperor, supported by Nizam al 
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Mttlk, tke Ragpoot princes, wmd atker powerful 
chieiii, WM about to wrest ail attdtoiicy from the 
hands of the Vieier; and that die ruin of his own 
house could be averted only by his prompt return 
to the eapitaL Hvssem was not the nan to hesi- 
tate in such circumstances. He patched up « 
peace with the Mahrattas, though at the expeioe 
not oniy of the Chout, but of the Desmudcee 
likewise; and turning the heads of his cohuana 
towards Agra, set forward at a quick pace. 

The truth however was, that less cause of aheam 
existed than Hussein had been ied to believe. 
Incapable of acting with judgment, even for die 
attainment of his own ends, the emperor, instead 
of putting himself into the hands of the Nnsam, 
or his falher*in-kiw, chose as h» diief adviser in 
the meditated revolution, a low-born instrument 
of his pleasures ; on whom he made no secret of 
his intention to bestow the highest honours under 
the crown. The nobles, though n(^ less weary 
than their master, of the insolence of the Syeds, 
saw no inducement to exertion in the proi^wct c^ 
passing from the obedience of one fellow-subject 
to that of another ; and they in consequence 
withdrew, one by ottCt from the capital, as soon as 
the approach of Hussein with his army became 
known. Jeysing, the Rajpoot prince of Amberey 
alone urged the emperor to place his £BLte an the 
hazard of a battle ; but Ferokseer possessed not 
sufficient manhood to venture upon such a step. 
He implored tlie forgiveness of his ministers; 
threw himself into their hands, and was with little 
tumult put to death, after beii^ decoyed fimn 
among his women wad cast into a dimgeon. 
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Tlie inflismee of the Sjeds was now inesisdble, 
and they used it to establish upon the throne 
Rsqpbeb-al-Kudder, a grandson of Arungzebe, by 
a daughter of Akbar ; a prince who iaboured undev 
a rapid decline at the motnent of his election. He 
wore the crown barely five months, whea he was 
succeeded by his brother Rupheh^-al^Dirgaut, who 
became, within three months, a victim to the same 
malady which cut offlT his immediate predecessor* 
An attempt was now made by the governor of the 
eitadel of Agra to set up Akbar, the youngest son 
of Alumgeer, but the Syeds were too prompt in 
their proceedings to permit this, or any odier con- 
spiracy, to rob them of their power. They made 
^loice of Rooshun Akter, the grandson of Shah 
Aulum, a youth seventeen years of age ; who as- 
sumed the ensigns of royalty with die name of 
Mahomed Shah. 

Mahomed Shah, who had spent his early life in 
seclusion, and acted in every thing by the advice 
of his modier, committed himself, with apparent 
satis&ction, to the gaidence of the Syeds, and f(Mr 
a \ime all things appeared to go on as the best 
friends of the empire could desire. The ambition 
of Nizam-al-Mulk being gratified by the govern- 
ment of Malwa, he cared not to oppose Sue pro-* 
jeets of his rivals ; a seditious movement at Alla- 
habad ended with the sudden death of the governor ; 
whilst the nephew of the late rebel was induced 
to surrender his strong holds by the offer of 
another but wealthier province, that of Oude* 
Yet was the calm which now prevailed in all 
^luarters like the stillness of a summer's day when 
thunder dovds aie collecting in the atmosphere. 
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There was not a noble in the provinces, or about 
the court, to whom the influence of the Syeds 
proved not distasteful, with the exception of those 
only who looked to them for further promotion, or 
depended upon them for subsistence ; and the 
feeling of envy, though concealed for a season^ 
soon led to acts of open and desperate hostility. 

The state of Malwa, where every petty chieftain 
and zemindar was in arms, induced Nizam al Mulk 
to increase his forces ; a measure which was not 
beheld by the Syeds without alarm. They sent 
to propose that he should resign in favour of Hus- 
sein, who might, as they alleged, both regulate the 
affairs of the Deccan and attend to his duties m 
the capital, from a position so centrical ; and they 
suggested his acceptance in exchange of any of the 
four Soubahs, Mooltan, Kandesh, Agra, or Allaha- 
bad. But the Nizam, whose reconciliation with 
his rivals had never been sincere, rejected the 
proposition with disdain. He made use of terms* 
likewise in his letter which left no doubt in their 
minds that his ultimate designs were hostile ; and 
that leisure to mature his plans might not be 
afforded, they despatched an army against him. 

The Nizam, who seems to have anticipated some 
such movement, instead of advancing to meet his 
enemies, crossed at once into the Deccan, where 
he had secured many friends. The castle of Azere 
and the city of Boorahanpoore both opened their 
gates ; his relative, Eiwery Khan, Souhbadar of 
Berar, joined him with a strong reinforcement; 

* His expressions were : " I am not ungratefiil, I can swear 
with truth -, I am not like you, I can swear with truth." 
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a Mahratta chief» who had quarreUed with Sahoo 
Rajah, augmented his strength, and a multitude of 
Zemindars followed the example. In a word, he 
soon collected a force so superior to that of thc^ 
Syeds, that the latter, venturing to engage, sus* 
tained a signal defeat, and the whole of Deccan^ 
with the solitary exception of Dowlatahad, suh<* 
mitted to the Nizam's authority. Nor was it of 
trifling advantage to his cause that the Emperor, 
by indirect means, made him aware of his own 
abhorrence of the state of restraint in which the 
ministers kept him; whilst the ministers them* 
selves, by a display of indecision such as on no 
previous occasion appeared in their proceedings! 
cast a damp upon the courage of their own adhe- 
rents, in the highest degree hurtful to men in their 
circumstances. 

. There was at this time a Hindoo, by name Rut* 
tun Chund, who filled the situation of Dewan, or 
chief minister of finance, at the court of Delhi. 
Attached to the interests of the Syeds, with which 
his own were closely interwoven, ne recommended 
that the Nizam should be formally confirmed in the 
government of the Deccan, which he had already 
won for himself; but the pride of the brothers 
would not stoop to the appearance of conciliating 
one who made no secret of his hostility. After 
numerous changes of plan, therefore, they came to 
Xhe determination of despatching the emperor, 
under the tutelage of Hussein, at the head of an 
army, into the Deccan ; whilst Abdoolla should 
remain at home to secure the fidelity of Hindostan 
Proper. The movement was accordingly made ; 
.but there went with the royal cortege, a band of 
vol*. I. s 
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men who had sworn the death of his and theit 
leader. At the head of them was Mahomed Ah* 
mud Khan, a Toorannee Omrah, of high courage 
and some influence ; he was supported by Saadut 
Khan» afterwards Nabob of Oude, and Hyder 
Khan; whilst the Emperor himself from whom 
the plot was not concealed, expressed, at least, no 
dissatisfaction with its object. No difficulty was 
found in carrying the conspiracy into execution* 
Hyder Khan, on whom the lot fell to strike (he 
blow, having approached Hussein's pal«iquin, 
under the pretext of presaiting a petition, stabbed 
him in the side with his dagger^ and the strdce 
was given with such violence and precision that 
the Ameer al Omrah fell dead to the ground. 

A tumult immediately followed, during which 
the assassin was cut to pieces \ but so well had 
affairs been arranged, that Hussein's last injunc* 
tion to ** Kill the emperor/' was uttered in vain. 
The majority of the troops, on the contrary, ad« 
hered to their sovereign, who gave up the tents of 
his late Bukshi to plunder, and, countermarching 
on the instant, hurried back to crush Abdoolla at 
Delhi. A great battle was fought at Shahpore, in 
which the Vizier was defeated and taken, and 
Mahomed Shah entered his capital with the state 
and pomp of a victor. 

Whatever might be the errors of which the 
Syeds had been guilty, it required but a short ex- 
perience of the untrammelled government of the 
emperor to prove that nature had not endowed 
him with the faculties necessary in the head of a 
great monarch. Pleasure, in its lowest and most 
debasing forms, constituted the sole pursuit to 
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which he devoted himaelf, and the afiain of the 
provinces fell, as a necessary con8e(|uence, into 
tenihle confusion. His first act of glaring impohcj 
consisted in an attempt to wrest from the Rajah 
Ajeet Sing the government of Guzerat and Ajmere> 
for which he held a phirman for life. The Rajah 
refused to surrender his privileges, took up armB» 
and compelled Mahomed to enter into a compromise. 
This disturbance was scarcely appeased, when the 
A&ans in the vicinity of Peshawir took the field, 
and, routing the troops employed against them, 
made the son of the governor prisoner. These, 
with many other calamities of a similar nature, 
caused all classes to turn their eyes with impatient 
longings towards Nizam al Mulk, who was recalled 
to Delhi, and, with every mark of respect, invested 
with the Vizierat ; but even he failed to exercise 
any beneficial control over the loose passions of 
the soverei^. On the contrary, as he felt himself 
to be, in spite of his merits, an object of ridicule 
to the loose companions by whom the emperor 
was continually surrounded, he soon became dis- 
gusted with office, and withdrew, on pretext of 
suppressing an insurrection at Guzerat, from the 
capital. Saadut Khan was at the same time de* 
spatched to his government of Oude, and the divan 
was lefl without one solid mind to guide its deli- 
berations. 

Whilst the emperor thus degraded himself in 
the eyes of his subjects in general, the Nizam, 
afler allaying disturbances in Guzerat, marched 
into Malwa, which, without waiting for any other 
sanction besides the dictates of his own humour, 
he annexed to the government of the Deccan. He 

s2 
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then returned to the capital, bnt finding that 
affairs were still as negligently conducted as before) 
he determined to act henceforth with a view only 
Co his own interests. He abandoned the court 
without so much as condescending to take leave^ 
though not till Mahomed had issued secret in* 
Btructions for his assassination; and, defeating a 
party of troops which endeavoured, under the 
governor of Hyderabad, to intercept him, re-* 
tired in safety to the Deccan, Mahomed, who 
hated not less than he feared the Nizam, instantly 
deprived him of the Vizierat. He commanded 
the people of Malwa and Guzerat likewise to 
refuse obedience to his edicts, and despatched a 
considerable armed force to support the proclama- 
tion ; but he gained nothing by a proceeding as 
precipitate as it was impolitic and unjust. The 
Nizam, roused to the highest pitch of indignation, 
not only instructed his deputies to resist the im- 
perial decree, but let loose upon the disputed pro- 
vinces the fury of the Mahrattas, who, after a 
isevere struggle, drove out the imperial forces, and 
remained absolute masters of Guzerat and Malwa. 
Nor did they long rest satisfied with these acqui* 
sitions. Their light columns burst into Agra and 
Allahabad, severid districts belonging to which re- 
tseived the yoke — whilst their plundering excur- 
sions extended to the gates of Agra itself, from 
the suburbs of which they more than once carried 
off booty. 

In the midst of so much weakness and treacliery> 
Saadut Khan, the governor of Oude, stood forth 
a solitary instance both of loyalty and courage. 
Though secure himself from the harassing inroads 
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of the M ahrattas, he assembled an army with great 
expedition, and, marching into Agra, came unex-» 
pectedly upon the freebooters and defeated them 
with great slaughter. This done, he prepared to 
push upon Gu£Jior, where the main body, under a 
chief named Bajeeraow, was said to be encamped ; 
but his progress was suddenly arrested by peremp- 
tory orders from Delhi. The new Vizier, a crea-. 
ture of Mahomed's choice, became all at once 
jealous of the renown which Saadut Khan was 
acquiring, and peremptorily forbade him to ad-« 
vance a league beyond Agra, till he shovild join 
him with his army. Never was a measure devised 
more ruinous both in its immediate and remote 
consequences. The Mahrattas, finding that they 
were not pursued, recovered the confidence which 
bad in some degree forsaken them ; and, instead of 
retreating into the mountains, pressed boldly upon 
Delhi itself. They reached it, unobserved by the 
imperialists, plundered the towns and villages near, 
and set fire to the very suburbs, which they eva- 
cuated, without loss, on the approach of the Vizier, 
They then marched into Malwa ; and such was 
the panic occasioned by the rapidity of their move* 
ments, that Mahomed consented to purchase a 
peace by the payment of chout. 

In the mean while the emperor, taught by expe- 
rience that the enmity of the Nizam was not to be 
treated with indifference, had effected a reconcilia- 
tion with that prince, who retained the Deccan, 
free of all tribute, except an occasional present on 
the return of stated festivals. He wrote to him 
in his distress, urging him first to drive the Mah- 
rattas from Malwa, and next, after peace was con-* 
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eluded, to return to Delhi, where the presence of 
some leader on whom the troops could depend 
was never, it must he owned, more strongly needed. 
For the empire of Hindostan, distracted by intes- 
tine discord, was likewise threatened from without 
by a very formidable enemy. We allude to Nadir 
Shah, otherwise called Thamas Khoolee Khan, 
one of the most savage conquerors that ever ap- 
peared in the East. 

It falls not within the province of this history to 
give any detailed account of the extraordinary rise 
of that reckless warrior. He was the son of a 
shepherd of Korassan, who, taking advantage of the 
confosion incident upon one of those revolutions to 
which the Persian empire has so oflen been sub- 
ject, raised a body of followers by the sale of his 
father's flocks, and became a robber by profession. 
This occurred at a moment when the Sophis were 
chased from the throne of Ispahan by the Afgans; 
and Nadir, by afifording shelter to Thamas, the 
last of the former line, was enabled to cloak his 
excesses under the disguise of loyalty. Hence his 
assumed title of Thamas Khoolee Khan, or Khan 
the slave of Thamas, and hence the readiness with 
which he gathered round his standard a force 
competent to meet with advantage the disciplined 
and hardy troops of the Afgans. 

A great battle was fought which ended in ^vour 
of Nadir, who, in 1729, not only recovered Ispa- 
han, but pursued the usurper into Afganistan^ 
Here he succeeded in making his enemy prisoner; 
after which he repelled the Turks, who had begun, 
during the declining power of the Sophis, to make 
large encroachments on the western provinces of 
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Pecsia. It was now that the shepherd of Koraa* 
san, who had hitherto affected to govern in his 
master's name, considered himself sufficiently 
atnHig to throw aside the mask; he caused the 
eyes of the unfortunate Thamas to be put out, 
and proclaimed himself king, by the title of Nadir 
Shah. 

During the progress of the war which Nadir 
waged in Afganistan, several chiefs of that country 
£>und shelter in Hindostan, in spite of repeated 
protests on Nadir's part addressed to Mahomed 
Shah. Nadir was little disposed to bear with 
patience any insult offered to his dignity, and find* 
mg that no answer was made to these remon- 
strances, he began to meditate revenge. With 
this view he a£raaced towards the Indus, sub^ 
duing Kandahar and Cabul by the way, both of 
which were crowded with fugitive Afgans, against 
whom he had vowed eternal enmity. These fled 
before him into Hindostan ; yet, strong as his anti-- 
pathy was, it may be doubted whether he would 
have followed them thither, but for the occurrence 
of an accident well calculated to excite the rage of 
cme less irritable than Nadir. It chanced that an 
ambassador whom he sent forward to Delhi was 
attacked by the inhabitants of Jellalabad, and with 
the whole of his escort cut to pieces. Nadir soon, 
became aware of the fact ; and, furious with rage, 
he burst into Lahore at the head of a numerous 
and well-appointed army. 

The fate of Jellalabad may be imi^ined ; it was 
levelled with the earth, and every living thing 
found within its walk was put to the sword. In 
like maimer, the rout of the Persian columns might 
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be everywhere tracked by blazing villages and 
ruined homesteads ; for there was no energy 
among the provincial governors, nor any armed 
force kept up competent so much as to retard their 
progress. At last, however, Mahomed Shah, at** 
tended by the Nizam, his vizier, and the chief of 
the nobility, put himself at the head of all the 
forces whom he found it practicable to collect. 
With these he occupied an entrenched camp, at a 
place called Cornal, about eighty miles to the 
westward of Delhi, where he was soon joined by 
the gallant Saadut Khan, an officer in whom he 
reposed unbounded confidence. 
' It was unfortunate for the Emperor of Hindos«« 
tan that the rashness of Saadut Khan brought on 
a battle ere any plan had been arranged, and in 
direct opposition to the strenuous advice of the 
Nizam. It was, on the part of the imperialists, a 
confused and irregular affair ; whereas the Per- 
sians, accustomed to act together, and not more 
brave than obedient, charged in close array, under 
cover of sufficient support. As a matter of course, 
victory declared for the latter. Saadut Khan was 
taken, the vizier mortally wounded, and countless 
numbers of lesser note slain; whilst the spirit of 
such as escaped being effectually broken, the idea 
of further resistance was laid aside. Such wad 
the state of affairs in Mahomed's camp, when a 
messenger arrived from Nadir with proposals for 
peace. 

The truth was that Nadir, who seems not to 
have entertained any idea of annexing Hindostan 
to his empire, readily listened to the pacific coan^ 
$els of his prisoner, Saadut Khan. That chief^ 
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whose personal views pointed to the vizierat, peri 
suaded the Shah to demand a subsidy of two milt 
lioDs sterling as a compensation for the expenses 
of the war ; and it may well be imagined, that 
• Mahomed, whose apprehensions were excited to 
the highest, readily and joyfully acceded to the 
proposal. But the treaty, thus happily begun^ 
was not destined to lead to any adequate result. 
The Nizam had already extorted from Mahomed 
a promise of that office, to which the ambition of 
Saiadut Khan aspired ; and the latter became, in 
consequence, the implacable enemy both of his 
sovereign and his country. It required but little 
persuasion on his part to impress Nadir Shah with 
the opinion that two millions were quite inade- 

Suate to the sacrifice which he proposed to make* 
Fadir accordingly requested the Nizam to visit 
him, through whose means he likewise obtained 
possession of Mahomed's person, after which he 
caused his tents to be struck, and advanced upon 
Delhi. 

For the two first days after the entrance of the . 
Persians into the capital of Hindostan, the strictest 
discipline was maintained, and the strictest order 
prevailed. Unfortunately, however, a rumour 
got abroad during the night of the second day, 
that Nadir himself was slain, and the inhabitants 
readily believing what they desired to be true^ 
rose tumultuously upon the invaders. A scene 
of great confusion ensued, during which about a 
thousand Persians lost their lives ; but this slaugh« 
ter was trifling in comparison with that which 
began with the return of day-light. Exasperated 
at the treachery of the people, the Persians no 
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soonef received the sanction of their chiefs than 
they spread themselves sword in hand over every 
quarter of the town, and multitudes of all ages 
and hoth sexes perished beneath their exterminat- 
ing attack. The town> likewise^ was set on fire - 
in more than one quarter ; prodigious quantities 
of jewels^ costly robes, and other property were 
plundered, — in a word, Delhi endured, fox the 
space of more than twelve hours, all the miseries 
of a sack. But as it was not the design of Nadir 
either to destroy the place entirely, or to give up 
its wealth indiscriminately to his followers, he com- 
manded the plundering, a little before sunset, to 
cease; and such was the deference paid to his 
orders, that within a quarter of an hour not a 
marauder was to be seen. 

Nadir remained in Delhi, where he exercised the 
functimis of royalty a space of thirty-seven days, 
during which he imposed heavy contributions upon 
all ranks and classes of men. The collection of 
these was enforced with unrelenting rigour, inso* 
much that numbers, to escape the torture with 
which they were threatened, committed suicide; 
and these barbarous measures produced a trea? 
sure which has been estimated to amount in all to 
the sum of thirty-two millions of our money. But 
it was not in the loss of their property alone diat 
the miserable Delhians were afflicted. Famine 
and pestilence added their horrors to other griev- 
ances, and the brutal licentiousness of the soldiery 
knew no bounds. At last, however, it pleased this 
mighty conqueror to retire from India. Afler 
formally reinstating Mahomed on the throne, and 
addressed phirmans to the Rajahs and Soubs^dart 
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of provinces, in which he required them to pay 
obedience as heretofore to the house of Timour, 
he marched back towards the Indus, which be* 
came now the boundary between the two empires 
of Persia and Hindostan. 

While these dreadful deeds were in progress, 
Saadut Khan, the immediate cause of them, died 
of a cancer in his back ; a circumstance which no 
persons, besides his own immediate dependentSi 
cared to lament. Neither was it of material ser« 
▼ice to Mahomed, who became henceforth a tool 
in the hands of the Nizam's creatures, whose eldest 
son, by name Ghazee ud-deen Khan, was inrnie- 
diately elevated to the rank of Ameer al Omrah, 
whilst one of his dependents, Kunmir ud-deen 
Khan, obtained the Vizierat. With respect to 
the Nizam himself, however, the state of his 
afiairs in Deccan, where Nazir Jung, his son and 
deputy, had declared himself independent, ap- 
peared too perilous to sanction a more protracted 
absence. He hurried back, overthrew Nazir near 
Arungabad, and exerted himself strenuously to 
restore order ; in which, after various vicissitudes 
of fortune and much loss of time,* he eventually 
succeeded. 

Two other events occurred during the reign of 
Mahomed Shah, of which it will be necessary, in 
consequence of their connection with our future 
history, to give some account. 

In the upper part of Delhi lies the district or 

* We sball have occasion to refer to these matters by and 
by, when we come to speak of the operations of the English 
and. French in the Carnatic. 
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province of Eohilcund, which, in the early periods 
of the Mogul empire, enjoyed, under the appella- 
tion of Kullear, very considerable prosperity. It 
was colonized early in the eighteenth century by 
the Yesefree Afgan tribe, a race whose political 
constitution partook in no degree of the demo- 
cracy which attaches to the Afgans in general; 
but presented the picture of a federation of petty 
principalities, somewhat similar in their construe^ 
tion and arrangements to the Highland clans. 

It chanced that about the year 1720, two of 
these A&an chiefs, by name Bisharut Khan, and 
Daood Khan, accompanied by a band of their ad- 
venturous countrymen, came to Hindostan in quest 
of military employment. They found it in the 
service of Madhoo Sah, the Zemindar of Serowly, 
who maintained by rapine a numerous banditti, 
and they proved themselves in no respect inferior, 
in point either of rapacity or daring, to the bold- 
est of their leader's gang. When plundering a 
village at no great distance from Serowly, Daood 
Khan captured a youth of the Jaut tribe, whom he 
converted to Mahomedanism, named Ali Maho- 
med, and adopted as his heir. Like others of the 
clan to which he now belonged, Ali bore arms as a 
volunteer, and after a short time was promoted to 
the command of a troop of Afgan cavalry in the 
service of the Vizier. Finally, as he gave proof 
of great bravery and intelligence, he was recom* 
mended to the notice of the Emperor, from whom 
he obtained a grant of lands, and was put in charge 
of several districts. He made so much use of his 
resources during the concision attendant upon 
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Nadir Shah's invasion, that he established in 
Rohilcund a species of independent sovereignty. 

Against this man, who now acted as acknow- 
ledged chief of the Rohillas, the new Vizier con* 
didered it right that an army should be sent ; not 
only for the purpose of enforcing payment of the 
revenues due from the province, but to remove 
him altogether from his office. The Rohilla met 
the invaders, put them to the rout, and slew the in** 
dividual who had been nominated to succeed him. 
Yet, strange to say, not only was he left unpu- 
nished, but large additions were made to his com- 
mand. Ali Mahomed, however, became giddy 
with success. He assumed an attitude so threaten- 
ing towards the Viceroy of Oude, that the latter 
earnestly entreated the Emperor to take the field 
against him in person ; and he was forced, after an 
inefiectual resistance in the open country, to seek 
refuge in one of his forts. Here he was closely 
besieged, till the Vizier, interceding for him, he 
received a free pardon, on condition that he would 
accept in exchange for Rohilcund the government 
of Sirhind, a smsSl and barren spot, on the north- 
west of Delhi. He accordingly removed thither; 
but remained only till a convenient opportunity 
ofifered for returning to his original possessions. 
Such was the origin of a power which became, 
before long, sufficiently formidable to give an 
Emperor to Hindostan, and which ventured to 
try the fate of war even against the army of Eng- 
land. 

In the second year after this expedition into 
Rohilcund, a new invader entered the western pro- 
vinces in the person of Ahmud Abdallee, the chief 
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of the Afgan tribe of Abdal, and the founder of 
an empire intermediate l>etween Persia and Hin- 
doitan. This man» originally a domestic sktye in 
the family of Nadir Shan, rose by dint of his own 
talents to considerable influence in the army ; and 
being in camp at Meshed, when his master fell a 
victim to conspiracy, he took at once the high 
ground of leader of a party. He was followed by 
many chiefs of his own nation, with whom he 
marched towards Afganistan, and gaining po8« 
session, by great good fortune, of a convoy of 
treasure, he found no difHculty in prevailing upon 
the Afgans to acknowledge him as king. Canda* 
har and Cabul submitted one after another; he 
next penetrated into Lahore, whither he seems to 
have been invited by the treachery of the governor, 
and though the traitor, repenting of his crime, 
offered some resistance, Lahore was added, in the 
end, to Abdallee's dominions. But die alarm now 
spreading, and Delhi itself being declared in dan- 
ger» the Vizier, accompanied by the prince Ahmed, 
the Emperor's eldest son, marched out to meet 
him. The two armies, having spent some time in 
manoeuvring, which enabled the A%ans to plun- 
der the heavy baggage of their enemies, came at 
last to action not far from the town of Serhind. 
The result was little satisfactory to either party, 
for the Vizier being killed by a cannon shot, a 
large portion of his followers took to flight, whilst 
a magazine accidentally exploding in the Afgan 
lines, much confusion arose, and many valuable 
lives were sacrificed. The Afgans, however, re- 
treated, and the young prince was by no means 
disposed to molest them by too close a pursuit. 
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This was the last occurrence of any moment 
which took place whilst Mahomed Shah swayed 
die 8ceptre» for he died soon afbr intelligence of 
his Boir s victory reached him, in the 80th year of 
his reign, and 49th of his age. 

The new emperor, Ahmed Shah, instead of 
ftilfilling the high expectati<ms which his conduct 
m Lahore excited, gave himself up, from the hour 
of his accession, to a course of low debauchery* 
He offered the Vizierat first to the Nizam, by 
whom it was declined, and afterwards to Suffder 
Jun^, the Viceroy of Oude, a chief whose personal 
ambition, joined to a total absence of discretion, 
involved the empire in many serious calamities. 
It is to be observed, that during the confusion in« 
cident upon the invasion of the Abdallees, Maho<* 
med Ali, escaping from Sirhind, had re-esta* 
blished his authority over the Rohilla clans. How 
far he conducted himself with moderation in his 
recovered dignity, we are not informed ; but his 
death, which happened soon afterwards, presented 
a temptation to the Vizier which he knew not how 
to resist. He determined to conquer Rohilcund, 
exposed, as he understood it to be, by the weak* 
ness of a minority ; and he employed for the pur- 
pose Kaim Jung, the head of the Bungush tribe of 
Afgans, and Nabob of Ferokabad. That diief, 
risking a battle with the Rohillas on unfavourable 
ground, was defeated and slain ; and it very soon 
appeared that the Vizier, in arraying the combat- 
ants one against the other, was animated by a feel* 
ing of the purest selfishness; for he immediately 
marched a force into the territories of his late all]^, 
laid siege to the capital, and reduced it. But his 
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treachery went not long unpunished. The brother 
of Kaim Khan, joining his arms to those of the 
Rohillas, overthrew the usurper in a great battle* 
He then took by storm the city of Allahabad, 
blockaded Lucknow, and compelled Suffder Jung 
not only to retreat from place to place, but, in the 
end, to seek shelter at Delhi. There was little of vi* 
gour there to aid him in his reverses, so he called in 
Uie assistance of the Mahrattas. They came with 
ereat readiness, but after driving the Afgans to 
tneir mountains, thev showed no disposition to 
withdraw. The result was, that the Vizier, over* 
inatched at his own weapons, was compelled to 
confer upon his new allies several valuable settle* 
ments ; whilst, in order to check their farther en* 
croachments, he replaced the Bungush tribe in 
Ferokabad, and granted peace on easy terms to 
the Rohillas. 

Whilst these things were going on in one {>art of 
the disorganized and decaying empire, the Rajpoots 
of Ajmere took forcible possession of certain valu* 
able districts, to which, as it was alleged, they could 
advance no legitimate title. A feeble effort was 
made to expel them ; but it ended in the discomfi* 
ture of the imperialists, who were defeated, and 
driven with disgrace from the province. Almost at 
the same time, Ahmed Abdallee, having recruited 
his army in Cabul, passed the Indus, and once more 
appeared in Lahore. Meer Munnoo, the eldest son 
of the Vizier, who commanded on that frontier, 
offered considerable resistance to the invaders, but 
some of his ablest officers being slain, and his 
troops becoming dispirited, he was in the end 
forced to submit, and to accept the government of 
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Mooltan and Lahore under the conqueror. Nor 
did the evil end there. Abdallee, not satisfied 
with the actual possession of these provinces, sent 
messengers to demand from the emperor their 
formal resignation; and such was the imbecility 
of Ahmed, that though he had summoned the 
Vizier to court for the express purpose of employ* 
ing him against the Afgans, he was nevertheless 
persuaded by a worthless eunuch to consent to the 
dismemberment of the empire. 

In the meanwhile Nizam al Mulk, who had 
returned to the Deccan, died in the 104th year 
of his age; and was succeeded without any op- 
position by his second son, Nazir Jung. Nazir 
did not long survive his father; upon which 
Ghazee ad Dien Khan, the elder of the Ni- 
zam's sons, who held the rank of Ameer al Om- 
rah at the court of Delhi, solicited, and obtained 
permission to seize the vacant government. He 
marched for this purpose as far as Arungabad, 
followed by a numerous army of Mahrattas ; but 
filing sick there, he expired, and his disorderly 
bands instantly dispersed. * Ghazee ad Dien 
Khan had a son, by name Shaab ad Dien, a youth 
of singular audacity and considerable talent, who 
succeeded, chiefly through the interest of the Vizier,. 
SufFder Jung,to his father's title and oiHce of Ameer 
al Omrah. But gratitude is a virtue for which we 
may usually look in vain among either the princes 
or the subjects of eastern states; and the new 

* The affairs of the Deccan are so involved with the history 
of the struggles hetween the English and French, that we must 
defer our notice of them to that portion of our work which de* 
tails the fortunes of tl^ese rival powers in ladiat 
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Ameer al Omrah prored no exeep^on to this almost ! 
universal rule. The Erstuae Tvhieh he made of 
power was to enter into plots against his bene- 
factor, and the Vizier foimd hnrcelf, by the in- 
tribes of his former proteg^, excktded from the 
imperial presence. The Vizier saw that his ruin 
was decreed, and though exceedingly unwilling to 
raise the standard of revolt, he determined to look 
to his own safety. He entreated permission tcr 
return to Oude, but the request being negatived, 
he withdrew with arms in his hands. He had not 
proceeded far ere inlbrmatii{»i was conveyed to him 
that the emperor was preparing to intercept his 
retreat ; upon which he eaUed to his assistance a < 
Jaut Raja, whose friendship he had secured in for- 
mer days. Thus reinforced^ he waited not to 
receive the attack; but countermarching on the 
instant, set up a rival to the imperial throne, and 
compelled Ahmed, with his new favourite, to take 
refuge in the castle of Delhi. A siege^ which 
lasted six entire months, followed, at the end ^ 
which both parties became weary of the contest, 
and the pretender to the Musnud being freely 
sacrificed, Suffder, though he resigned the viziorat, 
was confirmed in his government of Oude and 
Allahabad. 

The whole power of the government, that is to 
say, as much of power as yet attached to the im- 
perial name, was now vested in the youi^ Ghaaee 
ad Dien ; who lost no time in conducting an 
expedition into the country of the Jauts. He 
associated with himself on this occasion a Mah- 
ratta general named Holkar. Mulhar ; and the 
Jauts, unable to keep ^e fieid,. retireid to diek 
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^tnma htAin. Beibre one of these Gfaazee ad Dien 
s^t <&wn; but being deficient m banering can- 
non, he commanded, rather than besought the 
emperor to forward the royal train from Delhi. 
Ahmed, whose jealousy of the Ameer al Omrab 
was already great, became exceedingly indignant 
at the tone of this message, and readily listened to 
a proposal made by the Jaut Raja for the destruc- 
tion of his minister. Ghazee ad Dien, however, 
obtaining a knowledge of the conspiracy, devised 
the means of defeating it, and caused the evils 
intended against himself to recoil upon his ene- 
mies. The emperor was surprised in his camp by 
Molkar, when proceeding with a slender escort to 
join his new ally, and though he escaped to the 
capital in disguise, he found no shelter there against 
the fury of Ghazee ad Dien. That aspiring Omra 
hastened to invest himself with the office of Viaier. 
He seized both Ahmed Shah and his mother, put 
out their eyes, and cast them into prison ; after 
which he proclaimed Yezzez ad Dien, son of the 
late Jehaunder Shah, emperor, by the title of 
Aulximgeer the Second. 

The Mogul empire was now reduced to the 
k>west state of decay, when every viceroy and 
petty chief considered himself entided to regulate 
bis own province as he chose. Mooltan and 
Lahore were formally separated from it — the Mah- 
rattas were in actual possession of a large portion 
of it — ^the Deccan had become, to all intents and 
purposes, an independent state, and the Europeans 
were fast rising into power. It was at this crisis 
that the Vizier, encouraged by the death of Meer 
Munnoo, drew upon lus country the renewed 
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scourge of an Abdallee invasion, by a base and 
futile attempt to recover from the widow of that 
chief the district of which Munnoo had been go* 
vernor. There was an engagement subsisting^ by 
which the daughter of Meer Munnoo had been pro- 
mised to Ghazee ad Dien in marriage ; and Gha* 
zee ad Dien considered the present a favourable 
opportunity for desiring its fulfilment. The widow 
cheerfully assented ; but the treacherous Vizier, 
taking advantage of his mother-in-law's misplaced 
confidence, despatched a force which seized her 
and her treasures, and conveyed tliem to Delhi. 
The injured woman threatened him with the .ven- 
geance of her sovereign — and no great while 
elapsed ere the denunciation was fulfilled. Ahmed 
Shah Abdallee no sooner became acquainted with 
the insult which had been put upon his represen- 
tative, than he led an army of Afgans across the 
Indus, and clearing Lahore of the feeble garrisons 
established by Ghazee ad Dien, arrived in due 
time at Delhi. That city was once more subjected 
to the most cruel exactions; neither sex nor con- 
dition was spared ; and several families which had 
been so fortunate as to escape the rapacity of Na- 
dir Shah, were now involved in one common ruin. 
Nor was the insatiable Afgan contented with the 
plunder of the capital. He commanded Ghazee 
ad Dien, who had of late assumed the style of 
Umad al Mulk, to levy heavy contributions on the 
Dooab ; whilst he himself penetrated into the 
country of the Jauts, and ravaged to the very gates 
of Agra. A pestilence, however, breaking out in 
his camp, he was obliged to raise the siege of that 
place which he had begun, and after entrusting the 
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care of the Mogul's person to a Rohilla chief called 
Nujeeb ad Dowlah, he quitted Hindostan. 

Naturally weak, and ignorant where to turn for 
support, Alumgeer gladly received into his service 
the individual to whose protection his conqueror 
had recommended him. He promoted him with- 
out delay to the rank of Ameer al Omrah ; but the 
Vizier, impatient of a rival in the administration of 
public affairs, made haste to annul the appoint- 
ment. Attaching to his interests the Bungush 
chief of Ferokabad, whose father had lost his life 
in a struggle with the Rohillas, and calling in the 
powerful assistance of a Mahratta army under Ra- 
gonaut Raow and Holkar, Umad al Mulk marched 
with hasty strides upon Delhi. The Emperor and 
Nujeeb ad Dowlah shut the gates; but, after a 
siege of forty-five days, the former was obliged to 
submit ; whilst the latter, purchasing a safe pasi- 
sage through the Mahratta lines, escaped to Rohil- 
cund. Umad al Mulk, however, was not content 
to have the person of the Emperor only in his 
power. He commanded him to call to the pre* 
sence his eldest son, the prince Alee Gohur, who, 
at the head of a small body of horse, maintained 
himself near Delhi, and when the latter refused to 
enter the citadel, he was by the Vizier's directions 
besieged in his palace. Alee Gohur, however^ 
putting himself at the head of a few followers, cut 
his way through the besiegers, and fled to Nujeeb 
ad Dowlah, with whom he sojourned some time ; 
but he was driven, before lonff, to seek shelter at 
the court of the Soubahdar of Oude, and found i^ 
M last among the English at Bengal. 

The Viceroyalty of Oude was at this time held 
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by Sujah ad Dowlah, the son of that vizier whom 
Ghazee ad Dien had supplanted, and it was not to 
be expected that much cordiality should subsist 
between him and the present arbitrator of the 
Emperor's fate. It is true that as yet no acts of 
hostility had been committed on either side, but 
the protection afforded to the fugitive prince served 
as a sufficient excuse, in the Vizier's eyes, to 
organize an attack upon the territories of his rivaL 
We have shown elsewhere that Sufider Jung, to 
serve his own purposes, first led the Mahrattas 
across the Ganges ; and they were too much satis- 
fied with the possessions acquired in Rohilcund, 
not to desire an extension of them. The Vizier, 
therefore, found no difficulty in directing two of 
their chiefs, Junkojee and Duttal Sindia, against 
Nujeeb ad Dowlah, whom it was his object to crush 
entirely previous to any attempt upon Oude. But 
the Nabob,* aware that their cause was common, 
hastened to the Rohillas' assistance, and drove the 
Mahrattas, with prodigious slaughter, across the 
Jumna. This was a severe blow upon Ghazee ad 
Dien, but it came not alone, for, while he yet 
lamented it, information arrived that Abdallee 
Shah was in full march to support the Rohilias* 
Nor was this all. It was discovered that Alum* 
geer kept up a constant correspondence with those 
whom the Vizier chose to consider as enemies of 
the state, and that toils were gradually weaving 
against himself^ from which it would be no easy 

* The titles Soubahdar and Nabob, tboueh originally very 
different in their signification, came to be used latterly as syno- 
nimous terms. He of Oude was almost always call«d die 
Nabob. 
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■matter to eseape. Ghaeee ad Dien formed his 
.resolutkMiy and without one compuactious struggle 
4»nied it into efiect. He caused his ill-fated 
soyereign to be murdered ; and finding that even 
from the Mahrattas support was no longer to be 
obtained, he retired into the Jaut districts, to a 
castle furnished by his old ally, Sooraje Mul. 

From this time forth, the great struggle for the 
empire of Hindostan was between the Mahrattas 
on the one hand, and the A%an followers of the 
Abdallees on the other. The former, notwith* 
standing their defeat, soon collected a second army, 
sufficiently numerous to bring the RohiUas and 
the Nabob to terms ; after which, they made them- 
selves masters of Delhi, pushed a strong force to 
the westward, and overran Sirhind, Mooltan, and 
Lahore. During the following season they ex* 
t^ded their conquests as far as the banks o£ the 
Attok, and again turned their £a£es, with recruited 
•strength, towards Rohilcund and Oude. It is true 
lliat a pageant of Mogul sovereignty was still kept 
up in the .person of .Alee Gohur, who proclaimed 
himself emperor by the title of Shah Aulum th0 
iSeccmd ; but he was a fugitive among strangers, 
destitute of a party, and incapable of exercisii^ 
even the most trifling act of authority. Had not, 
theiwfore, the power of Ahmed Shah counterbal- 
lanced that of the Mahrattas, the latter would 
have doubtless rendered themselves lords of India, 
of a v^y large portion of which, even as matters 
stood, they remained in possession till subdued by 
the annies of England. 

The Mahrattas, a predatory and lawless race, 
exercised extreme eruelties upon all classes of the 
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people, by whom, whether Hindoos or Massvl- 
mans, they were cordially abhorred. Informatioii, 
therefore, no sooner arrived that the Abdallees 
were in motion, than a strong party was formed to 
assist them. The consequence was that Ahmed 
-Shah's army received daily additions to its strength, 
whilst the Mahrattas were harassed and annoyed 
by continual attacks upon their detachments, and 
reduced to extreme distress by the removal of 
every species of supply. They evacuated the 
western provinces without striking a blow, and, 
falling back on their reserves, halted in front of 
Delhi, with the intention of risking a general action 
in defence of that city. In the meanwhile Nujeeb 
ad Dowlah, with many other Rohilla chiefs, flocked 
to the camp of Ahmed, who pressed forward with 
great spirit towards Delhi. A desperate battle 
ensued, in which the Mahrattas sustained a signal 
defeat, rendered doubly distressing by the death 
of their general Duttah Sindia — and a second vie* 
tory being gained over Holkar, in the vicinity of 
Secundra, they were driven entirely across the 
Nerbudda. 

' Not yet, however, were the Mahrattas reeoa* 
ciled to the idea of relinquishing the great object 
of their ambition, the empire of Hindostan. The 
-news of these disasters no sooner reached them, 
than Suddasheo Rhow, or, as it is generally pro* 
nounced, Bhaow, nephew to the Peshwa Ballajee^ 
with many other chiefs of the highest rank, ex* 
erted themselves strenuously to raise a second 
army, and such was the zeal which still animated 
the people at large, that men flocked from all 
quarters to their standard. A countless host was 
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fay this means brought together, which, besides 
140,000 cavalry and a numerous artillery, could 
boast of several battalions of Sepoys, disciplined 
after the European fashion ; and the whole, with 
the return of the dry season, took the road to 
Delhi. They were joined on their march by Soo* 
raje Mul the Jaut, and his friend the Vizier Umad 
al Mulk; and they reached the capital of Hindos- 
tan without meeting opposition. 

Ahmed Shah, after his great victory, had crossed 
the Jumna that he might winter in a province less 
devastated than that in which the capital stood. 
The city itself, therefore, offered no resistance to 
the Mahrattas, but the palace was not reduced till 
after a sharp contest, which lasted during several 
days. Fearful excesses were now committed in a 
place which had already experienced its full share 
of the miseries of war ; for not even the tombs of 
the saints were preserved from the plunder of thes^ 
sacrilegious marauders. But the time of vengeance 
was at hand. Ahmed Shah, finding the Jumna 
still unfordable, swam the torrent at the head of 
his adventurous warriors ; and the Mahrattas be- 
came so alarmed, that, though thrice the numbers 
of their enemies, they retreated to Panniput. Here 
they entrenched themselves, and were kept for 
several days in a state of close siege, till famine 
and pestilence began to do the work of the sword, 
and they were reduced to the last extremity. 
Skirmishes, moreover, daily occurred, in all of 
which the Mahrattas were worsted; indeed, a 
portion of their camp itself was stormed and won, 
Uiough it was afterwards evacuated. ** The chiefs 
now held a consultation and agreed, that as by 
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remaining within their entrencfaments they mnit 
perish with disease and hunger, it were better to 
hazard a battle, and, if defeated, flee to the Dec- 
ean. They marched out of their camp, and ad* 
vanced, with their artillery in front, towards the 
army of the Shah, who was prepared for their re^ 
ception, and permitted them to move a consider- 
Tible distance from their works. At length the 
Afgans rushed upon them with such fury as not 
to give them time to use their cannon. Little re- 
sistance was made, as the Baow was kiUed almost 
in the onset, which had an immediate efiect upon 
his troops, who fell into confrision. Junko, and 
many other chiefs of note fell, and the rout be- 
came general. Ibraham Khan Gardee, with his 
Sepoys, made some stand, but were overpowered 
and cut to pieces. The field floated with the blood 
of the numerous slain. Two and twenty thousand 
men and women were taken prisoners, and the 
plunder of the Mahratta camp exceeded all valua- 
tion. A great train of sotillery, fifty thousand 
horses, two hundred thousand cattle, several thou- 
-sand camels, and five himdred elephants, fi>rmed 
a part of this capture. But this was not all the 
loss of the enemy; for those who had eacaiped 
from the field were mostly put to death in the 
villi^es, where they had hoped to find refuf^ and 
of the chiefs of rank only three, among whom was 
H<4kar Mulhar, found their way to the Deccan."* 
Ahmed Shah made no other use of this splendid 
victory than to march to Delhi, where he spent 
several months in quiet. He dien acknowledged 

* Scott's History of the Sueoeuon of Aiungnbe. 
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fika&i Aultim as emperor of Hindostan, commanded 
Sujah ad Dowlah, with the other chiefs, to sulMnk 
to his authority, and assigning to Nujeeb ad 
Dowiah the care of protecting the royal family and 
preserving the peace ijf the capital, he nominated 
the prince Jewan Bukht regent till his father 
dioald retnm. This dmie he departed for Cabui, 
with the avowed determination of interfering no 
more in Indian politics. 

It was stated some time ago that the prince Alee 
Gohur, the eldest son of Alurogeer, fled to Bengal, 
in order to avoid the fury of the Vieier Ghazee ad 
Dien. He continued there, dependent upon the 
bounty of the English, till the revolutions juflt 
described had taken place, when he proclaimed 
himself emperor, and was acknowledged by hit 
allies under the appellation of Shah Aulum the 
JSecond. It would have been well for him had he 
followed the advice of his new friends, and re- 
mined contented with the liberal allowance which 
was granted to him by the Company; but the 
desire, not in his case unnatural, of recovering 
possession of the palace of his ancestors, over- 
came every consideration of prudence. He ac- 
cordingly set out at the head of a small force, 
and being joined by Sujah ad Dowlah, on whom 
he had bestowed the office of Vizier, penetrated 
into AUahabad, and wrested the district of Bundle- 
cund from the Mahrattas. Here, however, he was 
^forced to abide during full ten years, in conse- 
quence of the disordered state of the country, 
and his own want of resources ; nor could all his 
endeavours prevail upon the English to espouse 
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his cause, or carry him, as they might easily have 
done, to Delhi. 

Whilst the emperor thus liogered in an obscure 
province, over which, and over which alone, his 
authority extended, Nujeeb ad Dowlah, to whom 
the defence of the capital had been entrusted, was 
conducting himself with great probity and vigour. 
After resisting an attack of the Jauts, who besieged 
him in Delhi, for forty-two days, he deemed it 
prudent to purchase peace at the expense of some 
concessions ; but they were not of such a nature 
as to embarrass his own government, or materiaUy 
to aflect the interests of die Imperial family. The 
case was somewhat di£G^rent when the care of the 
royal household devolved, at his decease, upon his 
son, Zabtah Khan. That chief, though he pre- 
served order in public, scrupled not, in defiance 
of every dictate of honour and decency, to de** 
bauch the women belonging to the emperor's 
harem ; thus loading his master with the severest 
disgrace which can be imposed upon a native of 
Asia. It was a crime which Shah Aulum could not 
forgive ; and to his endeavours to avenge it, may, 
perhaps, in some degree be attributed the cala* 
pities which eventually befel both him and his 
children. 

Shah Aulum growing weary of his retirement in 
Allahabad, and finding after repeated applications 
that he could not obtain the assistance of the 
English, determined, rather than forego the satis^ 
faction of reigning at Delhi, to throw himself upon 
the protection of the Mahrattas. He had accu* 
Ululated during his exile a considerable treasure, 
and he employed a large portion of it in hirii^ 
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the army of Scindia, which led him, without diffi- 
culty, and in great pomp to Delhi. But his sojourn 
there was hrief. Anxious to chastise Zabtah 
Khan, he took the field at the end of twenty days, 
and, passing the Ganges in spite of a feeble oppo- 
sition, drove his enemy from every defensible post. 
A large portion of Rohilcund fell by this means into 
his power, whilst Zabtah Khan himself fied for 
refuge to the camp of the vizier, who had taken 
arms in order to save his own district from the 
insults of the Mahrattas. 

So far the affairs of Shah Aulum appeared to 
prosper ; but the instruments of which he made 
use in subduing the late governor of Delhi, were by 
no me£uis worthy to be trusted. With the perfidy 
belonging to their nation, the Mahrattas not only 
set up a claim to the greatest share of the country 
conq^ueredy but refused to give up even a moderate 
portion of the plunder ; demonstrating likewise, by 
their general manner, that they used the emperor 
as a mere tool in their own hands. He was too 
weak to resent this treatment, and he did not dare 
to complain ; he returned to Delhi less satisfied 
with the issue of his campaign, than if victory had 
declared against him. 

Shah Aulum had expended most of his ready 
money. in the prosecution of this war; and his 
allies were not of a temper to continue faithful any 
longer than might be conducive to their own in- 
terests. They began, therefore, before long to 
intrigue with his enemies, to whom they gave back, 
jfor a stipulated price, all the conquests so lately 
won. They treated the sovereign also with great 
indignity, insulting his governors, plundering hi& 
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provinces, and oatragingr all the laws of deeeacy ; 
afker which they marched to dienr own coimtry: 
leavmg him at the mercy of his mipaid and mu- 
tinous followers. Nor did the evil end there. 
Being secretly invited back by a worthless miBisfier, 
they formed an alliance widi Zabtah Khan and the 
Jauts, and marched towards the capital with the 
declared intention of seizing the emperor's pensoai, 
and placing a garrison in the citadel. 

There was an Omrah at court during ^ese peril* 
ous times, by name Nujeef Khan, who had emi- 
nently distinguished hinuielf in the military opera- 
timis against Zabtah. This man the emperor had 
of late neglected, bestowii^ his countenance chi^y 
upon an eunuch, Husham ad Dowlah, upon the 
very traitor, indeed, who, the more effectually to 
humble his rival,.had broi^ht the Mahrattas against 
his country. To Nujeef Khan, Shah Aulum turned 
in his distress ; and that gallant warrior, heading 
the few troops that remained faithful, threw hknseu 
into a strong position which covered the city. But 
though he and his band performed prodigies of 
valour, the we^ht of superior numbers bore them 
down, and the Mahrattas burst with their usual 
impetuosity into Delhi. This was but the com- 
mencement of a long series of d^adations to 
which Shah Aulum was compelled to submit. They 
oaused him to descend from his throne, in token 
that the power of deposition >vas in their hands, and 
permitted him to reascend it in the presence of 
their chiefs, in order to satisfy him that Uienceforth 
he must govern for their benefit. They compelled 
him, likewise, to confer on Zabtah Khan the rank 
&£ Ameer al Omrah ; and finnndily to restore to 
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him all the distrieCs of which but a few months, 
previously he had, by tlieir assistance, been de- 
prived. Then, after reinstating the Jauts in all 
their ancient possessions, annexing the fertile tract 
between the Ganges and Jumna to their own do- 
minidBs, and plundering Delhi, they left Shah 
Attlum the mere shadow of a crown, and departed. 

It was not tlie least grievous of the personal 
ind^nities imposed upon the emperor, that he had 
been c(»npeUed to dismiss Nujeef Khan from his 
service, under circumstances which lefl him no 
other alternative than to enfter that of Holkar. 
But as yet Nujeef was not at heart a traitor. He 
co&tiniied with the Mahratta army only till an 
opportunity offered of passing over to that of the 
vizier, by whcMfn he was again sent back to Delhi, 
and reinstated in more than his former authority. 

It is probaUe that the insults to which he had 
been subjected rankled in the breast of Nujeef 
Khan ; at least, his behaviour from this time forth 
was, towards the emperor, both insolent and domi- 
neering. He gave his best assistance, it is true, in 
the attempts made to crush Zabtah Khan, and to 
oppose the Mahrattas ; whilst he chastised the 
Jauts, recovered Agra, and performed other im- 
portant services. But.^f. the substantial benefits 
arising from them,* jajmself, and himself alone> 
reaped the harvest. From the period of his return 
to office, till the day of his death. Shah Aulum 
remained under his controul ; a pensioner on his 
bounty, which was sometimes so niggardly that the 
very women belonging to the harem were without 
the necessaries of life. The sole act of royalty, 
indeed, which the unhappy emperor was per- 
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mitted . to perform, consisted in the conferring of 
empty titles, and the ratification of the acts of 
his minister. Yet the death of Nujeef Khan, 
which occurred in 1782, served but to pave the 
way for even greater calamities. The Nabobs of 
almost all the provinces took arms ; and civil war 
raged from one end of Hindostan to the other* 
Next came the Mahrattas, who swept before them 
all opposition, till they, in their turn, were checked 
by the Rajpoots ; whilst the emperor, equally in- 
capable of acting with decision as of controlling 
the violence of faction, became a puppet in the 
hands of each party as it proved victorious. But 
there arose at last an adventurer who gave a new 
turn to the face of affairs, abusing, in a manner 
too horrible for narration, the success with which 
fortune favoured him. 

Zabtah Khan, the inveterate personal enemy of 
Shah Aulum, died, and left behind him A son, 
Gholaum Kaudir Khan, the heir of his father's 
Animosity towards the ill-fated emperor of Hin- 
dostan. This chieflain, taking advantage of the 
distracted state of public affairs, marched sud- 
denly to Delhi at the head of an army of Rohillas, 
and putting the feeble Mahratta garrison which 
Scindia had left there to flight, entered, and pos- 
sessed himself of the royal person. At first, he 
seems to have used his power after a fashion not 
dissimilar to that in which others had used it ; that 
is to say, he caused himself to be invested with the 
highest offices, and waged war, in the Emperor's 
name, against all who desired his degradation^ 
But die brutality which formed a principal ingre- 
dient in his character, afler exercising itself prin* 
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cipally on less dignified subjects, was at last let 
loose on Shah Aulum and his family. It chanced 
that on one occasion a division of his army sus- 
tained a defeat from Sindia, who, had he pushed 
upon Delhi with ordinary vigour, must have made 
himself master of the place. This, however, the 
Mahratta neglected to do, and Gholaum Kaudir 
Khan hurrying to prevent the error from being 
remedied, found, to his surprise and indignation^ 
the gates closed against him. After repeatedly 
summoning the city, he resolved to attempt an 
entrance by force ; the attempt was perfectly suc- 
cessful, for the garrison, at once feeble and trea- 
cherous, offered no resistance, and Shah Aulum fell 
without the loss of a man, once more into his hands* 
But the RohiUa knew not what it was to treat a 
captive monarch with respect. Shah Aulum was 
deposed, and committed with his women and near 
relatives to close confinement ; whilst one of his 
sons was raised to the throne, by the title of Bedar 
Shaw. 

We will not shock the feelings of our readers 
by describing at length the wanton cruelties in 
which this barbarian indulged. Let it suffice to 
state that, afler demolishing the fine old carved 
work in the palace, appropriating the jewels, and 
melting down the plate, men, women and children^ 
attached to the household, were beaten and tor- 
tured, in order to force from them a disclosure of 
the spot where the Emperor's treasures were con- 
cealed ; while food was kept from them till mul- 
titudes absolutely perished by the most horrible 
of all deaths, that of inanition. There is in Scott's 
History of Arungzebe's Successors, a journal given 
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of the prooeedings, day by day, of this iaoi»ter, 
during six weeks whidi he devoted to the torture 
of the Imperial fiimily. We make &om it the fcl- 
lowing short extract, aa a specimen of the refine- 
ment in cruelty which he e:dsibited. 

*< August 10. Gholaum Kaudir, attended by Give 
RohiUas, went to ShahAuhim and demanded a 
discovery of his hidden treaauies^ The ttn£brtu- 
nate Shah repUed, * I have none ; take what you 
can find m the fiirt.' The viUain then ordered his 
attendants to Hfl up the Princes Meerza. SotymaiBB, 
Akber Shah, and others, and dash them on the 
ground; which they did. Shah Aulum, in the 
agony of his grie^ exchumed, 'Traitor, forbear 
such cruelty on my children in my sight.' Upon 
this, Gholaum Kaudir made the RohiUas cast him 
on the ground; a&er which, they sat upon his 
breast, and stabbed out his eyes with a dagger. 
He then gave ordera for the like cruelty to be 
inflicted on the Princes, but was prevented by the 
entreaties of an officer, named Sectludass. The 
palace resounded with lamentations among the 
ladies of the harem." 

In this manner Gholaum Kaudir conducted him- 
self, till the Mahrattas arriving, and threatening to 
assault the place, he was compelled to retreat. He 
endeavoured to make his way to his own country, 
but was intercepted and driven within the walls of 
Mhirta. To the honour of the Mahrattas be it 
recorded, that, though he offered the most favour- 
able terms, they steadily refiised to enter with 
him into any capitulation. The fort was stormed ; 
it withstood the assault ; but all hope of protracted 
resistance being vain, he. fled alone the. same nighty 
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on a swift horse; leaving the garrison to their. 
fate. Fortune, however, declared against him. His 
horse stumhled and fell ; he was so hruised that 
he could not raount again, and, heing taken in this 
plight, he suffered the punishment which his crimes 
deserved. He was Ikerally hewed to pieces, and 
expired whilst his tormentors were carrying him, 
a mwtiialed trunk, t9 be cast at the feet of his 
unfortunate sovereign. 

Having executed this severe, but just judgment, 
Qpoa the barbarous Rohilla chief, the Mahrattas 
took possessktt of his country, and made them- 
selves masters of the little portion of Hindostan 
which still owned the immediate sway o£ die 
Emperor. With respect to the £mper(H: himself 
he was restored, blind as he was, to the throne ; 
and a nominal aUegiance ofiered to him by the 
Soidl>ahdars of aU &e provinces : but he became, 
as might have been expected, a mere pageant in 
d>e h^ids of those to whom he owed his worthless 
elevation, and by whose bounty he lived. It is 
not necessary to describe the purposes to which 
tiiey directed their influence. We shall have oc* 
casion to allude to this part of our subject by 
and bye, when we c<»ne to treat of the progress 
of that mighty power in which all the native 
principalities have become absorbed ; but it may 
be well if we endeavour to convey to the minds 
of our readers, in the mean while, some general 
notion of the machinery by which, during five 
centuries, the intenuil affairs of the Mahomedan 
empire in India were administered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

System of Government under the Mahomedam^ 

There are three distinct epochs in the history 
of the Mahomedans in India, at each of which 
their proceedings towards the invaded people niay 
be said to have borne a character peculiar to itself. 
The first of these embraces that space when the 
tide of war was in early progress, and the hardy 
soldiers of the faith fighting for plunder rather 
than for sovereignty, aimed not so much at the 
subjection, as at the extermination of their enemies. 
It is unnecessary to say more of this stage in their 
career, than that it presents few features different 
from those usually exhibited under similar circum- 
stances. Mahmood, with his immediate successors, 
obeying the impulse of blind zeal, rather than 
animated by a manly ambition, made no efiPort 
either to conciliate the natives, or to introduce 
among them any determinate system of govern- 
ment. They overthrew armies, stormed and sacked 
towns, levied heavy contributions upon the people, 
and levelled temples with the earth ; but they lefl 
the internal administration of affairs to be regulated 
as might seem best to the Rajahs, whom they either 
condemned to the payment of permanent tribute, 
or permitted, for a fixed sum, to resume the 
functions of royalty. The case is different when 
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we arrive at that period in Indian story which 
placed a prince of the house of Ghoory on the 
throne, and subjected a large portion of Hindostan 
Proper to a Mussulman ruler. Then it was that 
a system which had been some time in progress, 
attained as it were, to form, though it acquired 
not the order and consistency of which it could 
eventually boast, till the accession of the chivalrous 
and accomplished Akbar, the son of Humayoon. 

It seems now to be admitted on all hands, that^ 
the changes introduced by the Mahomedans into 
the internal arrangements of Hindostan, were 
neither so numerous nor so important as might hav^ 
been anticipated. At first, indeed, it is evident 
enough that they entertained the design, not only of 
reducing their new subjects under the yoke of the 
Koran in temporal matters, but of abolishing ido- 
latry, and substituting the faith of the Prophet in 
its room. But though for the most part they 
found it an easy matter to disperse the soldiers 
of the Rajahs, and reduce their principalities, the 
Mahomedans were eventually taught, that to 
root out, at least by violence, from among any 
people, prejudices long entertained and fondly 
cherished, is a task too gigantic for human ac- 
complishment. The Hindoos perished by mul- 
titudes, both in the field and in cold blood ; their 
priests endured torture, and their chiefs degrada- 
tion ; but the number of converts thus effected to 
the tenets of Islamism, were few indeed. By de- 
grees, therefore, the attempt to bring the two 
races into one was laid aside. A capitation tax, 
sanctioned by the Koran, was imposed upon the 
Hindoos, as the price of their blood, and the con- 
querors and the conquered, though inhabiting the 
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same country, remained, as they do at this day, 
totally distinct peoples. 

A state of things so anomalous was scarcely to 
be avoided in a country where insurmountable ob- 
stacles to intermarriages, and family connections 
were interposed between one man and anothen 
Equally abhorring all religions except their own, 
and exercising few of the usages of social life in 
common, the Hindoo was as little likely to seek a 
wife from the family of a Mussulman, as the Mus- 
sulman was inclined of his own accord to propose 
the alliance. Such things did, indeed, from time 
to time, occur. Motives of interest* or individual 
attachment would occasionally prove too strong 
for other influences; and when the latter were 
fairly set aside, conversions from the one faith to 
the other speedily followed. But generally speak- 
ing, the strangers, though settling as colonists in 
the land, carefully abstained from mixing their 
blood with that of the natives ; who, on their 
part, were not less desirous to shun such supposed 
contamination. The consequence was, that even in 
point of local situation, the Hindoos and Mussol- 
mans kept as far as might be apart. The latter, 
congregating in towns, and devoting their talents 
to mercantile pursuits, left the care of agriculture 
for the most partf to the former, who conducted 

* S(Mue of the Mahomedan Emperors, and many of tlie 
chiefs, intermarried into the families of the Rajahs of Ajmere 
aind Kajhastan. 

t This was not always the case. There dre agricultsnl 
districts in India almost whoUy peopled by Mussulmaiia, as 
well as numerous villages, where the profi^sors of the rival 
creeds dwell together ; but wherever the last mentioned ar* 
rangement holds good, the victors are invariably found to have 
adopted the habits and the customs of the vanquisbed. 
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matters after the fashion which had become femi- 
liar to them by the example of their ancestors and 
the cu8t3omof ages. 

We have said, that into the established usage* 
ef India, its Mahomedan coni|ueror6 introduced 
fewer and less important innoTations than might 
have been expected. Thi« remark applies equidly 
to matters of revenue as of police, n>r in direct 
contradiction to die statements of the earlier tra* 
▼ellers, it is now admitted on all hands that a claim 
to SI proprietary right in the soil of his dominions 
was at no period set up by the MoguL To such 
Ji daim, indeed, the terms of his own law stood 
direetiy opposed ; nor is there a single authority 
worthy of weight which will now be found to ad« 
Tocate an opposite opinion. Thus we find it 
stated, by Abo<^ Hussan Ahmud Ben Mahomed^ 
a distii^uished writer of the fourth century, that 
** oti entering a strai^ land, the Mahomedans 
aore bound to inyite the inhabitants to adopt their 
creed. If they consent, war shall not be wased 
with them I if diey refuse, they shall be compelled 
to pay khen^, (a tax imposed upon infidelsy) and 
on Bgreeii^ to do so, they shall be treated as Ma« 
bomedans." Again, another Mahomedan doctor 
writes,* << the land of Irak si the property of its> 
inlialntants. They may alienate it by side, and dis^ 
pose of it as they please; for when the Imam 
conquers a country by force of arms, if he permit 
the inhabitants to remain on it, imposing th^ 
Jkheraj on their lands and the juseea on their 
iieads, the land is the property of its inhabitants ( 

* SktfaU|odb Vahany, M quoted by Briggi. 
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and since it is their property, it is lawful for them 
to sell it and dispose of it as they choose/' Again, 
in the celehrated law treatise, called the Hedaya, 
we are informed, that " Whosoever cultivates 
waste lands does thereby acquire the property of 
them,'' " and that a Zvmimny (a conquered infidel) 
becomes proprietor of them in the same way as a 
Mussulman." In perfect agreement with these 
enactments are the details communicated by Fe^ 
rishta, who reprobates one of the emperors (Alla< 
ood-Deen) because ** he became so rapacious that 
he seized the private property of individuals, and 
confiscated the estates, both of Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, without distinction ;" whilst Timour in 
his Institutes commands that ** All deserted lands, 
if there he no owner to them, shall be annexed to 
the fisc, (crown lands,) and if there be owners, and 
those owners are reduced to distress, let the ne- 
cessary supplies be granted to them, that they 
may cultivate their lands." We could quote many 
other sentences from eastern writers, all of them 
confirmative of our statement ; but these will suf^ 
fice to prove that, except over the wastes, and that 
only while they remained un&uitfiil, the Moguls 
never claimed any other right than had been 
asserted by the deposed Rajahs. 

In like manner it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the Mussulmans ever attempted to introduce 
among such of their subjects as professed the Hin- 
doo faith the laws, civil or criminal, to which 
themselves owed obedience. It is true that in the 
capitals both of the empire and the provinces, as 
well as in all large towns, Mussulman judges and 
magistrates were established, by whom the precepts 
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of tbe Koran, and of the statutes derived from the 
Koran, were ostensibly enforced. It is equally 
true that no other law besides that of the Prophet 
either was or could be formally recognized by a 
government which professed to rule by divine 
commission. But if practice, not theory, be con- 
sidered — if we look to the state of things as they 
subsisted, not in a few detached spots, but gene-) 
rally throughout the country — it will be found that 
neither the laws nor the language of the Persians 
were ever employed in the administration of jus« 
tice in India, till we, in a moment of well-inten- 
tioned error, proclaimed them. The following 
statement of facts, to which a glance at a map will 
aflbrd ample confirmation, must, we conceive, carry 
conviction on this head to every impartial mind. 

It has been stated elsewhere, that thoush the 
sovereignty of the Mogul was generally acknow- 
ledged throughout Hindostan, there existed in all 
a^es populous and extensive tracks within which 
his authority could hardly be said to have secured 
more than a nominal supremacy. The Rajpoot 
states, comprehending no inconsiderable portion of 
Ajmere, the hill people of Delhi, the Nepaulese, 
the inhabitants of the mountains and jungles, &c« 
&c*, appear to have been governed to the last by 
their native princes,* though they were so far 
comprehended within the limits of the empire, that 

* Bernier infoims us that when he visited the court of Arung* 
zebe there were upwards of one hundred Rajahs dispersed 
through the empire, who owed but a nominal allegiance to the 
Mogul ; and that of these sixteen or seventeen were possessed 
of extensive territories, and large resources both in men and 
money. 
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die RajaIm paid tribute, and joined the emperor 
trith their tnyops. Now it requires no lengthened 
argument to point out, that wherever such a state 
of things existed, the laws of the Koran must have 
been absolutely unknown; indeed, the aoie law 
recoeniEed in these tributary kingdoms, £ot the 
regulation both of revenue and judicial mattery 
was that of which we have already spoken— Htiamely) 
the law of immemorial custom. 

Again, there were other districts, even more 
extensive, which having been thoroughly subdued, 
were nevertheless restored to the management tii 
their native princes* In some instances these chieft 
retained the style and title o€ Rajah, which, though 
tributaries and vassals, they transmitted to their 
sons ; in others they became mere administrators, 
in the name of the Mogul, of the principalides 
over which their ancestors had reigned. Yet in 
both cases, as the chiefs themselves were not pro^ 
fessors of Mahomedanism, it were absurd to sop* 
pose that they dispensed justice among their peo]^ 
by laws of which they were themselves ignorant, 
or introduced among them customs repngnant to 
prejudices in which the ruler, not less than the 
subject, largely partook. We are, therefore, jus- 
tified in concluding, that in every portion of India, 
the administration of which continued in the hands 
of a Hindoo, all matters of revenue, police, and 
judicature were conducted after the ancient Hin- 
doo fashion ; in other words, by the heads of vil- 
lages, the public registers, the hereditary watch- 
men, and the punchayets. 

We come now to a fourth portion of the empire 
— that is, to those provinces the general manage- 
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mmit <^ wtiick was ;a»ftigiied to Mahomedan nobles ; 
and, i9trang<6 m it may at first sight ajipear, w^ 
find that even he^e the kws of the Koran exerted 
rery little influenee* In all rerenue matters, as 
well as in all civil disputes, provided the latter 
involved a question between one Hindoo and ano* 
ther, k scart^ly ever occurred that the law of the 
Koran was appealed to ; nay it does not appear 
that even in criminal case^ which afiected not the 
life of the parties accused, the Mahomedan go- 
vernor, or his legal representative, was ever con- 
sulted. Whence all this arose will best be ex- 
plained by shortly describing, through its various 
gradations, the order of Mahomedan polity. 

Our readers are doubtless awarC) that the em- 
pire of the Moguls was divided into Soubahs, or 
▼iceroyalties, which again were subdivided into 
lesser departments, called res{>ectively Zemindar- 
ries, or Pergunnahs, Talooks, and villages. The 
Soubahs comprehended such tracks of country 
as the Deccan, Bengal, Oude, &c. Among the 
lesser divisions may be specified districts of the 
extent of Burdwan, Dinagepoor, Jessore, and Ban- 
sulpore. In like manner Ajmere was consi- 
dered as a Soubah, though the Rajpoots afforded 
but an equivocal obedience to the Mogul — whilst 
several of its departments, such as Shekawittee, 
Khotee, Bhoondee, &c., may be enumerated under 
the general appellation of Zemindarries. It is worthy 
of remark that, ostensibly at least, the machinery 
of government assigned to each of these was a 
perfect copy- or epitome of that employed for the 
regulation of the affairs of the empire at large. 
What the emperor was to the empire the Soubah- 
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dar waa^ his Soubah, and the Rajah, Zemindar^ 
Poligar, or lesser chief, to his division — ^the re- 
sponsibility rising from one to the other, till it 
reached the palace at Delhi itself. In the eyes of 
an European all this might seem to present but a 
succession of tyrannies; yet there is the best 
ffround for asserting that, though grievous abuses 
did occasionally occur, and the people were at all 
times liable to suffer, they enjoyed, during the 
vigour of the Mogul government, no inconsiderable 
slmre of personal liberty and protection. 

Looking now to the condition of one of these 
Soubahdarries we find that it was only, as has been 
already said, at the provincial capital, and in the 
larger towns, where, for the most part, the Maho- 
medans fixed themselves, that the laws of the 
Koran, or the ofHcers recognized by these laws, 
exerted any sensible influence. There indeed sat 
the Foujdar to inflict punishment on offenders 

g gainst the public peace, and there too sat the 
azee to hear and determine suits between man 
and man. The Cutwal with his ofHcers preserved 
order. District collectors levied the duties charge- 
able on goods imported and exported, and gene-^ 
rally speaking, affairs went on almost as they did 
at Delhi ; but in the lesser towns, and still more in 
country places, men were as ignorant of the usages 
of the Moslems as if the latter had never passed 
the Indus. We cannot place this matter in a, 
clearer light than has been done by Colonel Brigga 
in his able work on the land tax of India; and 
hence, though not disposed to adopt in every par- 
ticular that ingenious author's opinions, we gladly 
tranfer the following passage from his pages to 
our own. 
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*^ It has been already shown/' says he, " that 
each Hindoo village had its distinct municipality, 
and that over a certain number of villages, or dis* 
trict, was an hereditary chief and accountant, both 
possessing great local influence and authority, and 
certain territorial domains or estates. The Ma- 
homedans early saw the policy of not disturbing 
an institution so complete, and they availed them- 
selves of the local influence of these officers to 
reconcile their subjects to their rule. In the long 
contest of the Hindoo Rajahs against theMahome- 
dans, it seems likely that the former had levied 
the fourth of the crop from all their subjects, to 
which by law they were entitled — and it is pro- 
bable that in their necessities they might even 
have exacted more. We have no account of the 
mode the Mahomedans adopted to raise supplies, 
but we may conclude from what we have seen in 
later times that without going into detail they 
assessed whole districts at a certain sum, and re- 
quired the Des Adekars, whom they subsequently 
entitled Zemindars, to levy the amount from the 
respective villages or towns under their charge. 
From the existence of these local Hindoo chiefs at 
the end of six centuries, in all countries conquered 
by the Mahomedans, it is fair to conclude that 
they were cherished and maintained with great 
attention as the key-stone of their civil govern- 
ment. While the administration of the police, and 
the collection of the revenues, were left in the 
bands of these local chiefs, every part of the new 
territory was retained under military occupation 
by an officer of rank, and a considerable body of 
Mahomedan soldiers. So gradual and systematic 
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was the extensioa of the Moslem. pow«Ki. that the 
soldieEs of DeUii only first passed the Yendbaysii 
mountains to penetnate tto liie south in) the ye«r 
ld94, and it was not till thsee yeai» later diat 
Guzerat eventually became a. Mahomedan pffo<^ 
vince. Having once crossed ^e Yendh&yan. cang^ 
their conquests spread so widely, thai& tha MabM»- 
medan authority extended, ia 134i7, ower findta as 
£ir south as the Krishna id^es ; and thirteen- inda*- 
pendent Mahomedan kings,, bendes sis. mioor 
principalities, occupied the whole region. In ex»* 
raining the details of Mahomedan history^ which 
has been minute in recording the rise and progr^s 
of all these kingdoms, we no where discover any 
attempt to alter the system oniginally adopted* 
The ministers, the nobles, and the military cbieftt 
all bear Mahomedan names and titiesi but no ac* 
count is given of the Hindoo instttutions beins 
subverted, or Mahomedan officers being employed 
in the minor details of the civil administratatm." 

It would appear from this that the Moslems, so 
far from imposing their own laws upon their sub* 
jeots, treated the customs of the latter with the 
utmost respect ; and that they did so because ex- 
perience taught them that their own intenests were 
advanced by a line of policy so prudent. 

Nor is it difficult to account for this. In eastern 
countries generally, and in India, not less than 
elsewhere, the chief attention of the st^ireme go- 
vernment is given to the realisation of dbe revenue ; 
a matter to which all others,, whether they affect 
the interests or lives of the subject, are made 
absolutely subservient. The consequence is, that 
every institution, both of judicature and polios, 
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iciQk ita colour^ under the Mogula, from the ooiit 
neQiioa yirhich it held with fiacid arr^iigementa ; in 
«Aher worda, the adminia^ratar of liacal afikir9» 
whatever the extent of his dist^rict might he, wim9 
iaveated with extensive powers hoth a^ a ms^iatrat^ 
saA a jttc^. The Soiwahdar^ for e^n^^, whilat 
he commanded the troo|>s.in his own province, and 
represented in aU othejr particulars the person of 
his master, was held responsible for th^ exact pay^ 
ment into the imperial treasury of the taxes va^ 
posed upon him, having uuder hm>» in his tuirn« 
« succession of minor chiefs, each of whom united 
in his own person the duties of collector, magia- 
trate* and judge« These were the Zemindars^ 
whose authority extended over Pergunpahs, difieir-r 
ing in magnitude according to circun^stances, some 
of them presiding over five villages, soipe over fifty, 
some over a hundred, and some over a still gveater 
number. In almost all insjbances, however, the 
Zemindars were Hindoos ; who stood towards their 
several districts in a light precisely similar to that 
in which the Potail,* or bead man, stood towards 
his particular village. They received, likewise, as 
a compensation for their labours, the same species 
of remuneration which was bestowed upon the Po- 
tail ; they were permitted to deduct a portion o£ the 
government dues, amounting, as the best authori- 
ties state, to one tenth part of the whole. Again, 
the Zemindars were assisted in, the details of their 
duty by a machinery in every important particular 
analogous to that employed in regulating the affairs 

* We use the term employed in the south of India, because 
we have uasd it on a former occasion. 
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of a single village. What the Cumum was to the 
Potail, the Canongoe was to the Zemindar ; namely, 
a puhlic notary and accomitant; whilst his Paiks 
and Peons enabled the Zemindar to preserve the 
peace in his district at large exactly as the Talliars 
and Toties kept the peace in particular villages. 
All these institutions, however, and they were 
universally prevalent under the Mogul, were of 
Hindoo origin. The name, indeed, was in some 
instances new ; but the office and the law, accord- 
ing to which its duties were discharged, continued 
to be, to the strictest letter, what they had ever 
been. No greater mistake, therefore, was ever 
entertained, than that the Mahomedans intro- 
duced any important innovations into the order of 
Hindoo society. A few changes might here and 
there take place ; indeed, it is scarcely possible 
that men, whose habits are different, should meet 
familiarly and of);en, without mutually commu- 
nicating or receiving some new impressions from 
one another ; but viewing the subject on a large 
scale, it may with perfect truth be asserted, that 
the whole duration of the Mahomedan sway pro- 
duced no changes worthy of notice in the customs, 
laws, and usages of India. 

The origin of all those mistakes, which have arisen 
touching the condition of property under the Mo- 
guls, may be traced back, in a great measure, to 
the absence of hereditary titles of nobility, which 
is certainly not peculiar to India. Thus the Om- 
rahs who surrounded the throne, not less than the 
Soubahdars and Viceroys of provinces, as they 
owed their elevation entirely to the will of the 
sovereign, so they left nothing, except the memory 
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of their greatness, to their sons. These, therefore, 
unless personally favoured, might, at the decease 
of their parents, return to the very lowest station 
in social life. In like manner the grants made 
to favourites, such as Jagheers, for the support 
of their dignity, though mistaken hy Europeans 
for distinct transfers of land, cave a property to the 
recipient in nothing more than the revenue due 
from certain districts to the state. It was the 
land-tax, not the land itself, which was conveyed ; 
and as the land-tax was the property not of the 
individual emperor, hut of the state for ever, the 
gift necessarily reverted to the giver at the decease 
of the Jagheerdar. But the property in tlie soil 
itself, as it was not interfered with hy such grant, 
never passed out of the hands of its rightful owner 
the Ryet. " Crown lands,*' says Sir Thomas 
Munro, ** according to the English acceptation of 
the term, are unknown in India. The most pow- 
erful monarchs had none ; neither Akhar nor 
Arungzehe had any; and the despotism of the 
sovereign was itself the very cause of there heing 
none, hecause hy giving him unlimited controul 
over all land throughout the empire, it rendered 
the aid of any private domain altogether unneces- 
sary. A small part of the puhlic revenue arose 
from customs; the rest, about nine-tenths, from 
the land revenue or tax. All land was assessed to 
the puhlic revenue ; a part of the land was allotted 
to religious and charitable purposes, and to muni- 
Qipal institutions, and the public revenue of sucli 
lands was enjoyed by the incumbents. But the 
public revenue of all other land came to the royal 
treasury, unless when assignments of particular 

VOL, I, X 
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villager or districts were made to ernk sad mSkauy 
officers for their personal allowances amd the paj 
of their respective estaUi^ments ; all which as- 
signments, however varied, ceased at the will of 
tl^ sovereign. As there was no publk body, no 
class of nobles or clergy which had any right to 
interfere in the settlement of the land-tax ; as this 
power was vested in the sorere^ alone, sum! as he 
could raise and lower the tax as he saw proper ; 
and as the whole produce was at his disposal, it is 
manifest that he could derive no advantage, and 
therefore have no motive for liolding as private 
possessions of the crown any lands apart from the 
general mass of the Sirkar, or government lands 
of the empire ; and it is also evident that whenever 
he granted land rent-free, he granted the public 
revenue.'* All this is strictly true with reference 
to mere Jagheers, but with respect to the Nancar, 
or allowance granted to the Zemmdars, that, as 
well as the office, became, by insensible degrees, 
hereditary in the families which enjoyed it. It is 
true that each Zemindar was furnished with a 
sunnud, and that at the beginning he was, like 
every other officer under the crown, considered 
removable at pleasure ; but the tendency to con- 
vey office from father to son which exists amoi^ 
the Hindoos, produced in this, as in other instances, 
its usual effect. The Zemindars, like the Potails, 
became, in course of time, an hereditary class of 
revenue officers. 

Such was the condition of afikirs while the 
Mogul empire continued in its vigour ; each pro- 
vince being governed by one officer appointed for 
the purpose, and parcelled out into lesser divisions, 
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over whioii his representatiTcs presided. These 
were severally controlled and assisted in revenue 
affairs by the Gomvitahs, Canongoes, and Dewans, 
whilst at the capital itself was the Court of the 
Sadder Dewanny, or chief minister of finance 
under the crown« The ancient system of taxa^ 
tion, moreover, was adhered to with undeviating 
tenacity. Except a few trifling taxes on salti 
opium, &c., the revenues were derived wholly 
from the soil, either by agreements entered into 
from year to year with the heads of villages, 
by annual valuation, or by measurement. So it 
was in civil and criminal matters. The Soubah- 
dar, content to observe his Rajahs and Zemindars, 
and to repress among them every disposition to 
rebellion, left them to settle disputes and to dis- 
pense justice among their people according to im- 
memorial usage. Nor is it to be supposed that 
there existed a single department in the state to 
which the Hindoo, equally with the Mussulman, 
was not admissible. Akbar raised Hindoos of 
^mily to the highest command in his armies, and 
placed a Hindoo Viceroy in Guzerat, without 
seeking by any means, direct or indirect, to inter- 
fere with the habits, religious or civil, of his 
servant. 

The events recorded in the preceding pages will 
show that this happy state of things continued only 
so long as the reins of supreme government were 
lield by a vifforous hand. The emperor no sooner 
began to exhibit signs of weakness, than his vice- 
roys hastened to avail themselves of it, and intro- 
ducing numerous changes into the nature of the 
connection which subsisted between them and 

X 2 
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their master, paved the way for those commotions 
and disturbances of which the detail has been 
given. Now it was, that instead of accounting 
regularly for the revenues collected in their respec- 
tive provinces, they contracted with the Mogul for 
the payment of a certain sum in money, and 
scrupled not to enter into similar agreements with 
the Zemindars and officers under them. A cus- 
tom was thus introduced of farming the public 
revenues. The Potail hired them from the Zemin- 
dar, the Zemindar from the Soubahdar, and the 
Soubahdar from the Mogul; and hence every 
rupee that each was enabled to realize beyond the 
rent agreed upon, became clear profit to himself. 
As a necessary consequence, the unfortunate culti- 
vator suffered ; and the very men who ought to 
have protected him became his oppressors. 

Any attempt to describe particularly the state 
of society in Iiidia from the period when this abo- 
minable system began, were, within the limits of a 
work like this, perfectly fruitless. Let it suffice to 
state, that all the laws, both of usage and justice, 
were violated ; that rapine and misrule soon over- 
spread the land ; and that men, driven from their 
villages and their homes, were reduced to seek in 
robbery that subsistence which honest industry no 
longer promised to afford. It is not surprising 
that, amid the confusion of such times, the traces 
of original order became obscure, or that persons 
succeeding, as our countrymen did, suddenly and 
unexpectedly to sovereign power, should have 
committed numerous errors through their extreme 
anxiety to bring about a contrary result. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Intercourse with Europe during the Middle Ages — 
IHscovety of the passage hy the Cape-^Its consc'- 
guences to India, Portugal, and Venice. 

While the sovereignty of Hindostan thus passed 
£*om one foreigner to another, or became divided 
among a multitude of lesser usurpers, the produc- 
tions of the country, both natural and manufac- 
tured, continued to be held in high estimation by 
the nations of the west. Neither dangers nor dif- 
ficulties were permitted to put a final stop to the 
commercial intercourse which had so long sub- 
sisted between the two hemispheres. When the 
new lords of Egypt, by closing the port of Alex- 
xmdria, took away the usual means of communi- 
cation through the trading towns in the Mediter- 
ranean — other, though more intricate channels 
were sought out in order that the great cities of 
Europe might still receive a supply of those com-r 
modities which long usage had taught them to 
regard not as luxuries, but as necessaries. The 
silks of China were now purchased at Chensi, 
the westernmost province of the celestial empire ; 
whence they were conveyed in a caravan, by a 
march of eighty or a hundred days, to the banks 
of the Oxus. Here they were embarked in ves- 
sels which bore them to the Caspian, across which 
they passed, not lyithout risk, and then ascending 
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the river Cyrus, as far as it was navigable, they 
were transported over land by a five days' car- 
riage, to the Phasis. From the Phasis again they 
passed to the Black Sea, into which the Phasis falls, 
while from the Black Sea itself they were con- 
veyed, by an easy and well known course, to Con- 
stantinople. In like manner the commodities ob* 
tained from Hindostun pursued a routei abund- 
antly inconvenient, though, doubtless less tedious 
and operose than this. They were carried from 
the banks of the Indus on the backs of camek, 
either to the Oxus, or directly to the Caspian, 
whence they passed, like the Chinese silks, with'» 
out danger or difficulty, to Constantinople. 

It is very obvious, diat articles of slender bulk 
and considerable value could alone repay the ex* 
pense incident up<Hi such a mode of transport; and 
that in regulating the prices these of articles, not 
cmly the expense, but the hazards attending thdr 
conveyance, would of necessity be taken into ac« 
count. For in their journey across the vast plain, 
extending from Samarcand to the frontier of China» 
caravans were exposed to the assaults and depre^ 
dations of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which infest the north-east of 
Asia, and which have always considered die nier«> 
chant and traveller as their prey ; nor were they 
exempt from insult and pillage in their journey 
from the Cyrus to the Phasis, through the king* 
dom of Colchis, a country noted, both in ancient 
and modern times, for the thievish disposition of 
its inhabitants.* Nevertheless the trade with the 

* Dr. Rebertson* 
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East waft carried irn^ despite of ail theBe disad- 
vantages, with singular perseverance and ardour. 
Constantinople l^came in consequence a great 
.mart 0£ Indian aod Chinese productions, and the 
wealth which flowed into it not only added to the 
splendour of the city, hut retarded, for a time, the 
decline of the empire of which it was the coital. 

Two petty r^>ublic8 o£ Italy, Amalphi and Ve- 
nice, were the first to interfere with this lucrative 
monofioly. The Venetians, in particular, after ele- 
vating their country to the rank of an independent 
commonwealth, applied their utmost energies to 
the prosecution of commercial adventures, anid suc- 
ceeded before loo^ in drawing to their own shores 
some portion o£ the profits wmch had hitherto en- 
riched the Greek merchants. Nor was the ex- 
ample thus set, neglected by the people of Mar- 
seilles, and the other towns of France situated on 
the Mediterranean. In the face of many and im- 
minent dangers, these enterprising mariners once 
jaaore steered their course to the harbours of Egypt 
and Syria — where the Caliphs, made sensible of 
the advantages to be derived from a free inter- 
course even with Christians, began gradually to 
sanction a commerce to which they had formerly 
stood opposed. But at the moment when trade 
was beginnmg thus to revive, and the European 
nations were receiving through the old channels 
all the luxuries of the East, circumstances oc- 
-eurred, i, which, for the second time closed these 
dianneis efiectually against them. We allude now 
to the crusades, or expeditions for the recovery of 
the Hi^y Land, which, during two centuries, gave 
full occupation to the professors of the rival creeds, 
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and contributed to alienate them more than ever, 
from one another. 

It was during the fourth of these expeditions, 
in the year 1204, that a series of political in- 
trigues, of which it is unnecessary to give here 
any account, turned the arms of the champions of 
the cross, against the Greek Emperor. The 
capital was stormed and taken by the confederates, 
who, though they advanced an Earl of Flanders 
to the throne of the Constantines, conferred upon 
the Venetians a grant of much more importance. 
These aspiring republicans being rewarded with 
a portion of the Peloponnesus, at that time the 
seat of flourishing manufkctures, especially of 
silk, soon made themselves masters of several of 
the largest and best cultivated islands of the 
Archipelago; and established a chain of settle- 
ments, partly military, partly commercial, which 
extended from the Adriatic to the Bosphorus. 
By means, partly of these, partly of the instru- 
mentality of such of their fellow citizens as pre- 
ferred a residence in Constantinople itself, they 
obtained, before long, an absolute monopoly of 
the Eastern trade ; of that portion of it, at least, 
which we have already described as carried on by 
way of the Euxine. It does not appear that the 
Venetians abused their commercial fortune more 
grossly than such advantages are apt to be abused ; 
"nevertheless, their increasing wealth soon raised 
up enemies, not less daring or unscrupulous than 
themselves, who, in due time, broke in with great 
effect upon their monopoly. 

The Venetians had enjoyed their superiority about 
fifty-seven years, when the Greeks weary of a fo- 
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reign yoke, rose in rebellion, and being assisted 
by the Genoese, succeeded after a brief struggle 
in expelling the Latin emperor from their city. In 
recompense for their signal services on that occa- 
sion, the new sovereign bestowed upon his Italian 
ullies, Pera, the chief suburb of Constantinople ; 
besides granting them such exemptions for the 
accustomed duties on goods imported or exported, 
as gave them a decided superiority over every 
competitor in trade. The Genoese were not 
backward in availing themselves of the favourable 
position in which they stood. They surrounded 
Pera with fortifications, they rendered their fac- 
tories on the opposite coast, places of strength, and 
they became more completely than the Greeks 
themselves, masters of the harbour of Constanti- 
nople ; the whole trade of the Black Sea indeed 
passed into their hands ; whilst in order to secure 
that which would have fi^und its way by other chan- 
nels from the East, they took possession of part of 
the Crimea, and rendered Caffa its principal town, 
their emporium. 

In the mean while the Venetians, shut out from 
one channel of direct communication with India, 
were not deterred by the remembrance of past 
dangers, from endeavouring to secure another. 
They ventured, in spite of the animosities which 
the Holy Wars had excited, to revisit Alexandria; 
and finding that the Soldans of the Mamelukes, 
though they imposed heavy duties, were not averse 
to a renewal of traffic, they cheerfully paid the 
former that they might obtain the advantages 
arising from the latter. Thus the commerce of 
the East may be said to have been almost equally 
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shared during a period oi a centuxy and a hat^ 
between the rival r^ublk» ; for if we except a 
feeble and short attempt on the part of the rlo* 
rentinee to participate in the trade of Egypt, no 
efibrtfi were niade all this while by any odier Eu« 
ropean power to break down this two-^old mono- 
poly either by sea or land. 

In this state a£BEnrs oontinued» the lighter and 
more portable productions finding their way to 
Constantinople, the more bulky, but not less 
coveted goods passing &om Alexandria to Venice 
till the year 1453, when Mahomed II. carrying 
die Greek capital by assault, involved both natives 
and foreigners in one common ruin. The Genoeae» 
driven from Pera, and their settlements on the 
adjacent coast, made a brave e£R>rt to maintain 
themselves in Caffa; but the power of Mahomed 
was too gigantic, and in 1474, the Crimea waa 
likewise abandoned. Now then were the Vene« 
tians enabled once more to regulate at pleasure, 
the terms at which Europe generally should be 
supplied with Oriental luxuries. Constantinople was 
no longer a mart open to the nations of the West ; 
and with tiie exclusive privileges granted to the 
Venetians by the Mamdiuke sovereign of Egypt 
and Syria, there was not a power in ChristeadMn 
competent to interfere. The Genoese, formerly 
their rivals, had fallen so low as to become alter- 
nately the subjects of the Dukes of Milan and 
Ihe Kings of France. The French* still smarting 
under the efiects of the En^ish conquests, were 
destitute alike of power and inclination to culti- 
vate with activity the arts o£ peace« England, 
devastated by the wars of the two roses, lay inert 
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md (sMet like an over-wrought champion. Spain 
^9» 9B yet divided into several kingdoms, her most 
fertile provinces being still in possession of the 
Moors ; and even Portugal* though already entered 
npcm her career of discovery, had not yet made 
such progress as to be entitled to a high rank 
amcHig the commercial nations. Thus the Vene- 
tifms, almost without rival or competitor, except 
some of the inferior Italian states, were left at 
liberty to concert and to execute their mercantile 
^ai» ; and the trade with the cities of the Han^ 
aeatic League, which united the North and the 
South of Europe, and which had hitherto been 
eomnoon to all the Italians, was now engrossed in 
great measure by them alone. 

The admiration or envy with which the other 
nations of Europe beheld the power and wealth of 
Venice, led them naturally to inquire into the 
43au8es of this pre-eminence; and it was gene^^ 
ndly determined that among them all its lucra^ 
tnre commerce with the East was by £ur the most 
isonsiderable. A thousand schemes were in con- 
sequence devised with the view of destroying, or 
gaining a share in a commerce so profitable ; but, 
tbon^ these were pursued with increasing vigour, 
ncoording as the resources of each state supplied 
the means, many years elapsed ere they led to any 
important result. That, however, which even Co- 
4umbu8 had failed to effect, and in seeking to eflect 
whkh he discovered a new world, was at length 
•brought about by the persevering industry of a 
Portuguese gentleman. Vasco de Gama, a man 
of rare talents and courage, succeeded in doubling 
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the Cape of Good Hope, on the SOth of November, 
1497. He directed his course towards the north- 
east, touching at many ports on the coast of Africa, 
till after a variety of adventures, which the Por- 
tuguese describe with unqualified but Just pride, 
he came to anchor in the harbour of Milinda. It 
<;hanced that several vessels from India were assem- 
bled in this harbour at the time. From among the 
crews of these he procured a pilot, under whose 
guidance, he pushed boldly across the Indian Sea, 
and on the 22d of May, 1498, arrived not less to 
his astonishment than delight, at Calicut, on the 
coast of Malabar. 

It falls not in with the plan of our present his- 
tory, to describe at length the consequences which 
accrued both to Portugal and to India, from this 
fortunate voyage. We must content ourselves, 
therefore, widi stating, that Gama, though at first 
well received by the Indian monarch, was eventu- 
ally so harassed, through the jealousy of certain 
Moorish traders, that, af^er incurring numerous 
dangers, he was glad to escape to his own country. 
He brought back with him, however, accounts so 
favourable of the fertility and opulence of the 
Indian States, that the Portuguese government 
lost no time in fitting out a second expedition; 
which, to the amount of thirteen ships, convey- 
ing not fewer than 1200 soldiers, set sail finom 
Lisbon, under the orders of Pedro Alvarez Ca- 
bral.* Cabral arrived at Calicut, on the 15th 
September, 1500. He sent on shore, certain nar 

* It was while prosecuting this voyage that Cabral dis- 
covered Brazil. 
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tives, whom Gama, though he received them as 
hostages, had transported to Europe, and professed 
great anxiety to enter with the king into a treaty 
of friendship and commerce. But as if preter- 
naturally forewarned of the evils which were about 
to befall his country, the Zamorin (for so he is 
designated by historians) rejected all his advances. 
No great while elapsed, moreover, ere the suspicions 
thus mutually entertained, led to acts of open vio- 
lence. A factory which the Europeans had esta- 
blished in the city was attacked, its inmates, with the 
exception of twenty individuals were slain, and the 
Portuguese fleet, after cannonading the town, and 
destroying such shipping as lay within reach, 
weighed anchor in search of a more friendly road- 
stead. This they found at Cochin, a petty king« 
dom, at that time tributary to the Sovereign of 
Calicut ; but being threatened by a powerful squa- 
dron from the latter place, the admiral was well 
satisfied to avoid a contest. Having laden his 
vessels with the most costly spices, and touched 
both at Cananoor and Milinda, Cabral returned 
to Lisbon, July 1, 1501. 

Meanwhile, the King of Portugal, without wait- 
ing for the return of Cabral, had despatched a 
third expedition under the command of Juan de 
Nueva, which, consisting of four vessels, with four 
hundred men on board, steered direct for Calicut. 
By great good fortune, however, the admiral found 
at San Bias, on the coast of Africa, whither he re- 
paired for refreshment, a letter from Cabral, hid- 
den in an old shoe, which informed him of the 
unfriendly disposition manifested by the Zamorin. 
He immediately gave directions that his squadron 
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skould rendeaTOin^ not at Calicut^ but at Coeivia ; 
where^ he was scnreely arrived, ere he found hkti- 
self engaged in open hostilities with the neigh" 
houring people. A serere nanral action was fought, 
in wkiehy with little loss to themselves, the Portn^ 
guese proved victorious, ai%er which, the King of 
Calicut was fain to offer an apology for post of- 
fences, and tender his friendship mid protection fat 
the future. 

The arrival of Cabral, in the Ta^s, excited, 
as may well be imagined, a powerM sensation 
throughout Portugal. A fourth fleet. was soon 
equipped, consisting of twenty vessels, of which 
the chief command was given to Vasco de Gama ; 
who, touching at Mosambique and Qinloa, on the 
African coast, steered first £or Cananoor, and after- 
wards for Calicut. Here he defeated the navy of 
the Zamorhn^ in a great battle, in revenge £cft an 
attempt on the part of that prince to cut him off; 
whilst the latter marching an army of fifty thou- 
sand men into the territories of the Rajali of 
Cochin, burnt his capital, and compelled him to 
take refuge in an island. But at a moment when 
the affsurs of their ally seemed reduced to the lowest 
ebb, the unexpected appearmice on the coast of 
three fresh squadrons from Europe, gave new 
courage both to the fugiUve Rajah and to the Por- 
tugpiese. The squadrons in question, were com- 
manded by Alphonso de Albuquerque, the illus- 
trious founder of the Portuguese empire in the 
East ; and they contained a body (^ troops soffiU 
cicndy numerous, to sanction his entering upon a 
career, which his aspiring and sagacious mind had 
from ^e first eonten^iiated. 
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It is scarcely necessary to remind tbe reader^ 
that at the period of which we are now treating^ 
the power of the Pope to confer upon his subject 
princes all or any portion of the Globe, inhabited 
by Heathen tribes, was no where disputed through* 
out Christendom. In the true spirit of the times, 
Porti^al had taken care to procure a buD, by which 
the sovereignty of such places as her mariners 
might discover beyond the limits of CB^pe Non, 
was secured to her ; but though the abstract right 
of the Supreme Pontiff to make this award was 
not likely to be disputed, it seemed highly impro- 
bable that the commercial nations of Europe 
would long pay to its terms at least a voluntary 
obedience. Albuquerque accordingly determined 
to secure, by other and more effectual means, an 
absolute superiority throughout all tbe Indian seas. 
With this view, afber defeating the Zamorin, and 
reducii^ him to a state of dependence upon the 
crown of Cochin, he set sail for Goa, the position 
of which, not less than its importance, pointed it 
out as a desirable settlement for his countrymen. 
Without assigning any reason for the movement, 
he landed his troops upon the island, attacked and 
carried the city by assault, and set about the erec- 
tion of works which might enable him to keep the 
prize thus treacherously won. But the sovereign 
of the Deccan, one of whose predecessors 1^ 
ivrested the place from the Rajan of Bejanugger 
only forty years previously, attacked him with a 
large force, while his fortifications were yet incom-^ 
plete, and compelled him, after a siege of twenty 
days, to evacuate the place. Albuquerque, how- 
ever, was not the man to relinquish a ^vourite 
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scheme merely because it proved more difficult of 
accomplishment than he had anticipated. In the 
course of the same year he collected a second 
army, of fifteen hundred men, again assaulted the 
city, and again took it ; and erecting a strong fort 
for its protection, rendered it, what it has ever 
since continued, the capital of the Portuguese 
possessions in the east. 

Animated by the success which attended this 
first essay, Albuquerque turned his views to the 
acquisition of other, and not less important sta- 
tions. He took by assault, after an obstinate 
defence, Malacca, a commercial city of great im- 
portance, and the key of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Here he built a fort, and planted a garrison ; after 
which, he reduced the Molucca and Banda Islands^ 
the chief sources from which the clove and nutmeg, 
the most coveted of all the Oriental commodities, 
were derived. But, among all his conquests, there 
was not, perhaps, one which reflected greater 
honour upon himself, or held out a richer promise 
of benefit to his country, than the reduction of 
Ormuz, the chief seat of Persian commerce, and 
one of the most flourishing cities in the East. 
After twice failing, he appeared before it in 
February, 1514, widi a force so formidable, that 
all hope of effective resistance was laid aside, and 
the Portuguese were admitted, without striking a 
blow, to take military occupation of it. 

By exertions such as these, for which they were 
indebted mainly to the genius of one man, was the 
empire of the Portuguese in India raised, witliin 
the short space of twenty-four years, to the greatest 
height to which it ever attained. From the Cape 
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of Good Hope to the Chinese frontier, an extent 
of twelve thousand miles of coast, all the principal 
emporia were in their possession. On the African 
shore, they held Sofala, Mosambique, and Mun* 
basa; in Arabia, Muscat; in Persia, Ormuz; on 
the Malabar coast, Damaun, Deu, Goa, Cochin, 
Coulan, and many other stations ; on the coast of 
Coromandel, Meliapoor, St. Thomas, Madras, and 
Masulipatam ; in the Eastern Seas, Malacca, 
Macao, Timor, and the Spice Islands. Nor was their 
influence acknowledged only at the different ports 
over which they exercised supreme authority ; — ^in 
every region of the East they were received with 
respect. Wherever their merchants appeared, they 
carried on trade without rivalry or controul. They 
generally prescribed to the natives the terms of 
their mutual intercourse, and as they not unfre- 
quently set what price they pleased on the goods 
which they purchased, they were enabled to import 
from Hindostan, and the regions beyond it, what- 
ever was useful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
a(foundance and variety than had before been known 
in Europe. 

It was not to be expected that the Venetians 
would view with indifference the progress of a 
power which threatened to remove from them that 
lucrative commerce, on which the artificial great- 
ness of their country in a great degree depended. 
They hastened to alarm the fears of the Egyptian 
Soldan, to whom they represented that the Portu- 
guese were unjustly encroaching upon his rights, 
and they easily persuaded him to assume a hostile 
^titude towards the detested interlopers. His first 
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measure was formally to acquaiat the Pope, that 
if he failed instantly to recall the Portuguese, and 
to close by his ban the passage round the Cape, 
every Christian in Syria would be put to death ; the 
churches burned, and the Holy Sepulchre itself 
destroyed. This threat, however, which a few cen- 
turies before would have excited the utmost alarm 
throughout Europe, was received with so much cold- 
ness, that the wily Republicans made haste to sug- 
gest another and a bolder step. They incited the 
Soldan to equip a fleet in the Red Sea, and to attack 
these daring invaders of a gainful monopoly, of which 
he and his predecessors had long enjoyed undis- 
turbed possession. But though the fleet was built 
of materials supplied chiefly from the forests of 
Dalmatia, and though a body of Mamelukes manned 
it, the result was not favourable either to the 
Soldan or his friends* The Egyptian squadron 
was defeated in several severe conflicts, the ships 
were sunk, and numbers of the MameluJees slain ; 
afler which the Portuguese remained for some 
time undisputed masters of the navigation of the 
Indian Seas. 

No change was in this respect produced by the 
revolution which threw the sovereignty of Egypt 
into the hands of the Turks. They, indeed, not 
less readily than their predecessors, entered into 
the wishes of the Venetians, to whom they con- 
firmed all their ancient privil^es ; but neither the 
permission of a free entry into all the harbours of 
the Turkish empire to goods conveyed direct from 
Alexandria, nor the imposition of heavy duties upon, 
such as were brought from Lisbon, tended in any 
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considerable degree to stem the torrent. The 
Portuguese continued, in spite of every opposition, 
to be the great medium of intercourse between 
Europe and the East, — whilst the humiliation of 
Venice, which took place soon afterwards, left them 
more decidedly than ever without a competitor. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Earljf efforts of the English to share in the Indian Trade 
•'^Opposed by the Fortuguese'^the Dutch more success- 
ful — Formation of the First East India Company — its 
Proceedings and Domestic Difficulties — Rise of Rival 
Associations-^their Union. 

The Portuguese had been in the enjoyment of this 
profitable commerce little short of a century, ere 
England made any decided attempt to interrupt 
or obtain a share in it. This is the more remark- 
able, that for some time previous to Vasco de 
Gama*s expedition, an active spirit of enterprise 
had arisen in the country ; which was excited to 
fresh and more hazardous undertakings by intelli- 
gence of that illustrious navigator's success. So 
early, indeed, as the year 1497, Cabot, with a small 
squadron, had explored the coast of America, from 
Labrador to Virginia. The merchants of Bristol 
soon afterwards opened a traffic with the Canary 
Isles, the merchants of Plymouth sent ships con- 
tinually to the coasts of Guinea and Brazil ; fishing 
vessels were despatched to the Banks of Newfound- 
land for cod, and to Spitzbergen for whale-oil; 
whilst the trade with Russia was engrossed, that 
with the Mediterranean actively prosecuted, and 
so close an intercourse established with Germany 
and the central parts of Europe, as to create serious 
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jealousy among the traders of the Hans Towns. 
Yet the people who could thus penetrate into so 
many and such distant parts of the world, ab* 
stained, with a degree of moderation not to be 
accounted for, from engaging in any direct trajQic 
with the East, though it was the branch of com<- 
merce in which, like the other nations of Europe, 
they were above measure anxious to obtain a share. 
The great motive which swayed our countrymen 
on this occasion was one which is not likely, under 
similar circumstances, to operate again ; they 
imagined that the Portuguese, because they had 
discovered the route by die Cape of Good Hope, 
were exclusively entitled to msike use of it. In- 
stead, therefore, of following in the track of Gama 
and Albuquerque, their adventurous spirits applied 
themselves to the discovery of some new and 
equally direct line of communication between the 
coasts of Europe and of India. A merchant, 
named Robert Thorne, who had resided for some 
years at Seville, in Spain, where he acquired a 
particular knowledge of the intercourse which 
Portugal had opened with the East, was the, first 
to assert the practicability of a North-west passage. 
This he did in the year 1527 , when Henry VHI. 
fiUed the throne ; but thouffh two attempts were 
made during this, and not fewer than six in the 
succeeding reigns, they all, like those of more 
recent date, failed of success. A similar issue 
attended the efforts of Sir Hugh WiUoughby to 
pass into Asia by the North-east. A storm caught 
his little squadron when doubling Cape North, 
which separated the two vessels that composed it ; 
driving the one upon a barren coast, where the 
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«rew, witli the commander, perished, and the other 
into the harbour of Archangel, where it found 
shelter. Yet the idea was not abandoned till the 
year 1580, when a second expedition having been 
fitted out, and entirely failing in its object, adl hope 
^f penetratmg through the Frozen seas was for a 
time relinquished. 

In the midst of so many disappointments the 
spirit of the nation was kept diive by die ac- 
complishment of two memorable voyages, — the 
first conducted by Francis Drake, the son of a 
poor clergyman in Kent ; the second by Thomas 
Cavendish, a gentleman of family and distinction. 
Drake, who had previously distinguished himself 
as a skilful and adventurous navigator, obtained 
in 1577 a conmiission from Queen Elizabeth, and 
sailed from Plymouth on the ISth of December, 
with five ships, manned by 164 seamen. With 
these he passed the Straits of MageUan, ravaging 
the western coast of Spanish America as he went 
along ; indeed, the excesses of which he was guilty 
were so numerous and so glaring, as to inspire 
him with just apprehensions should he attempt to 
return by the same route. Under these circum- 
stances he formed the bold resolution to cross the 
Pacific Ocean, and to regain England by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Though there remained but one 
ship out of the squadron which followed him from 
Plymouth, Drake was not deterred from canying 
his determination into force ; and escaping all the 
perils, both of strange seas, and of the enemy, he 
had the honour, next afler Magellan, to circumna- 
vigate the globe. 

In the course of this memorable cruise^ Drake 
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touched at several of the Molucca Islands, making 
his most protracted sojourn at Temate, where he 
was received witli great hospitality and kindness. 
He visited Java likewise ; the inhabitants of which 
held with him and his crew much friendly inter- 
course ; and he departed from it with a tolerably 
accurate knowledge, both of the character of the 
people and the productions of the country. He 
then steered for the Cape of Good Hope, which 
be passed without meeting any of those horrors 
jwhich the wily Portuguese had represented as 
attending that navigation ; and taking in a few 
necessary supplies at Sierra Leone, continued his 
progress towards England. Finally, he arrived in 
Plymouth on the iseth of September, 1580, afler 
an absence of two years, ten months and twelve 
days. 

It is not easy to describe the degree of excite- 
ment produced among all classes of Englishmen 
by the successful termination of this darinff exploit, 
as well as by the display of the spices, sdks, and 
other costly commodities, which the triumphant 
seamen exhibited to the view of their countrymen. 
Drake himself, as is well known, afler entertaining 
the Queen on board of his ship, at Deptford, re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. His name af^er- 
*wards became associated in the minds of men in 
general with all that was gallant and great ; and the 
songs, epigrams, and poems which were addressed 
to him, appear to have exceeded all calculation. 
JBut these were not the sole, nor the most important, 
consequences which attended this prosperous ter- 
mination of his exploit. Many other persons, 
-scarcely inferior to himself in the qualifications of 
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courage and inteUigence, were instigated by his 
example to engage in similar undertakings, till the 
seas swarmed with English vessels bound every 
where upon voyages of discovery. 

Conspicuous among the navigators of the day 
was Thomas Cavendish, who sailed from Plymouth 
on the 21st of July, 1586, in command of three 
ships. Steering, like his predecessor, through the 
Straits of Magellan, he sailed along the western 
coast of America tiU he attained to very nearly 
the latitude of 24° North ; when, having completed 
his piratical operations by the capture of a richly 
laden Spanish merchantman, he commenced his 
homeward voyage across the Pacific. Cavendish 
was even more fortunate, both in the discoveries 
which he effected and in the use to which he turned 
them, than Drake. He formed an acquaintance 
with the natives of the Ladrone islands ; he traf- 
ficked and made some stay among the Philippines ; 
and extensively explored the intricate navigation 
of the Indian Archipelago. He passed the Mor 
luccas, skirting the importafit chain of islands 
which bounds the Indian Archipelago, from the 
Strait of Malacca to the extremity of Timor, and 
running through the narrows which separate the 
two Javas from one another, cast anchor on the 
south-west side of the greater island, where he 
traded with the natives, and stipulated for a favour* 
able reception should his visit be renewed. He 
then directed his course towards the Cape, which 
he doubled without risk or suffering, and touching 
at St. Helena to refresh, reached Plymouth on the 
9th of September, 1588. 

It chanced that, while Cavendish was thus add- 
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ii^^ to the stock of information already possessed, 
his rivals in naval glory were largely instrumental 
in raising to a higher pitch than before the anxiety 
of their countrymen to engage in the Indian trade. 
Both Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh were so fortu- 
nate as to make prizes of certain Portuguese ves- 
sds called Carracks ; ships of heavy burden, in 
which were conveyed to Europe the most costly 
commodities of the East. These coming in not 
long after the return of Cavendish, occasioned an 
absolute frenzy among the merchants of England, 
who hastened to push adventures by every channel 
which held out the most remote promise of success. 
A company was formed, called indifferently the 
Levant and the Turkey Company, which strove to 
trade overland from the port of Archangel, and 
despatched more than one agent to explore the 
intervening countries, as weU as to solicit the 
favour and protection of the Mogul. But the 
result of these endeavours proving less profitable 
than had been anticipated, men began to think 
more lightly than they were accustomed to do of 
the imaginary rights of their neighbours; and a 
publication appearing from the pen of one Stevens, 
who had sailed with the Portuguese from Lisbon 
to Goa, the attention of all was immediately turned 
to the passage by the Cape of Good Hope. 

The year 1589 is distinguished in the annals of 
British India, as that in which the idea of reaching 
India by the newly-discovered course was first 
seriously entertained. It was then that " divers 
merchants ** addressed a memorial to the lords of 
the council, in which they solicited the royal per- 
mission to send three ships and as many pinnaces 
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on a trading voyage, and avowed their deternuna* 
tion not to interfere with the rights «id privileges 
of the Portuguese. All that they wanted was the 
Queen's sanction to pass by way of the Cape of Good 
-Hope into the Indian seas, where they assured her 
majesty that there were many places open to the 
enterprise of her loyal subjects. We have no ac- 
count of the reception which this memorial met. 
We know only that in 1591 a squadron actually 
saOed under the orders of Captain Raymond ; but 
disease breaking out among the people, and a severe 
storm assailing it, the plan proved abortive. Of 
all that quitted England on this occasion only 
4>ne officer, Captain James Lancaster, with a few 
seamen, returned; and the plight in which they 
regained their native shores was most unenviable. 
In the meanwhile the Portuguese, though they 
added several valuable stations, particularly Bom- 
bay, to their Indian empire, were not left without 
a rival in the trade of the East. The Dutch^ after 
casting off the yoke of Spain, began eamesdy to 
apply themselves to commerce ; and as they were 
prevented by Philip from procuring Oriental pro- 
ductions at Lisbon, they determined to seek for 
them in India itself. With this view they fitted out 
a fleet, which, penetrating by the forbidden chan- 
nel, appeared, to the dismay of the Portuguese, 
among the Moluccas. Here the sagacious Hol- 
landers were not slow in supplanting their rivals in 
the Spice trade, whilst they were very little scru- 
pulous in the application of force, as soon as they 
saw ground to expect that it might be applied ad- 
vantageously. After a brief, but sharp struggle, 
the Portuguese were wholly expelled firwn the 
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Moluccas; establishments were next formed at 
Java and Sumatra, and rapid strides were made 
towards the erection of a new monopoly which 
threatened to engross all the most valuable com- 
merce of these regions. Nor were the Dutch 
less careful in providing means for the protection 
of the trade, than industrious in securing the 
trade itself. They erected forts at convenient sta- 
tions, which they filled with soldiers, while their 
armed fleets swept the bays and channels both of 
the Chinese and Pacific oceans with a force which 
even England would have found it a hard matter, 
at that time, adequately to oppose. 

It was no sooner known in London that the 
Dutch had penetrated beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, than the English merchants determined, at 
all hazards, to keep pace with their rivals. An 
association was formed in 1599, and a fund raised 
by subscription, the management of which was 
entrusted to a committee of fiileen persons; whilst 
a second application was made, with greater ear- 
nestness than before, for the royal sanction upon 
the Company's proceedings. But Elizabeth, though 
well-inclined to the measure, was deterred from 
giving to it her countenance, in consequence of the 
treaty then pending between England and Spain. 
She contented therefore herself with referring the 
memorial to her privy council, which made a 
favourable report ; and in the course of the same 
vear John Mudenhall, a merchant, was sent over- 
land by the route of Constantinople on an embassy 
to the Great Mogul. 

It does not appear that this measure, however 
well intended, produced any favourable results ; 
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indeed, the obstructions thrown in the way of the 
ambassador proved such, that he failed in reaching 
Agra, or obtaining an interview with the Emperor, 
till the year 1606 ; but the mercantile spirit of 
England was not therefore repressed. On tlie con* 
trary, fresh applications, were made to Elizabeth 
for that license, without which it was considered 
hopeless to embark in so gigantic an undertaking ; 
and her own inclinations happening to coincide 
with the views of the privy council, the boon, so 
earnestly solicited, was obtained. On the ISth of 
December, 1600, the petitioners were erected into 
a corporation, under the title of " Governors and 
Company of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies." They were vested, by charter, with 
the power of purchasing lands without any limita- 
tion ; they were enjoined to commit the direction 
of their commerce to a governor and twenty-four 
persons in committee ; and the first governor, Sir 
Thomas Knight, was especially named in the act. 
Upon the Company, their sons when of age, their 
apprentices, servants, and factors in India, was 
conferred, for the space of fifbeen years, the privi- 
lege of an exclusive trade ** into' the countries and 
parts of Asia and Africa, and into and from all the 
islands, ports, towns, and places of Asia, Africa, 
and America, or any of them, beyond the Cape of 
Bona Esperanza or the Straits of Magellan, where 
any trainc may be used, to and from every of 
them." 

Such were the feeble commencements of a 
power which now holds sovereign sway over the 
entire continent of India, with the islands immedi- 
ately contiguous. Two hundred and fifteen per- 
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sond, with the Earl of Cumherland at their head, 
composed the company to which this charter was 
originally granted, and the capital, with which they 
prepared to engage in their novel enterprise, 
amounted barely to i57O,00O, divided into shares 
of fifty pounds each. With this they fitted out a 
fleet consisting of four ships and a pinnace, which 
they freighted with cloth, lead, tin, cutlery, and 
glass; and adding to the cargo the value of 
^28,742 in bullion, they committed the whole to 
the management of Captain James Lancaster. On 
the 2d of May, 1601, the squadron sailed from 
Torbay. 

The first port in the Indian seas at which the 
Company's squadron touched, was Acheen, a chief 
city in the island of Sumatra, where, delivering 
letters of recommendation from their own govern- 
ment, with which they had been amply supplied, 
the adventurers were very favourably received. 
A treaty of commerce was entered into with the 
chief of the place, permission was granted for the 
erection of a factory, and a considerable quantity 
of pepper having been taken on board, they steered 
for the Moluccas. In the straits of Malacca, how* 
ever, they fell in with a Portuguese ship richly 
laden with spices, which Lancaster immediately 
attacked ; and having, after a short contest, made a 
prize of her, he loaded his own fleet with her valu- 
able cargo. His good fortune in this respect 
induced him to alter his course, and to put in at 
Bantam, in the island of Java. Here he traded 
for some time on terms which appear to have been 
suHiciently advantageous, and from this place, after 
establishing a factory, he spread his sails for Eng- 
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land. The fleet arrived in September, 160S, wkk 
a handsome ^ofit to his owners on the capital 
embarked in ^e adrenture. 

From this date up to the year 1613, not fewer 
than ^ght voyages were performed ; the whole of 
which, with the exception of one in 1607, in which 
the vessels employed were lost, proved eminently 
prosperous. Strenuous exertions were likewise 
made to obtain the countenance and support of the 
native princes ; nor could all the opposing influ- 
ence, both of the Portuguese and the Dutch, hin- 
der these from eventually succeeding. We regret 
that our limits will not permit us to give of these 
proceedings even an abridged detail; but the 
reader who is curious on this head, will find ample 
gratification in ihe journals of Captain Hawkins 
and Sir Thomas Roe ; both of whom visited Agra 
as ambassadors, the former in 1608, the latter in 
1614. 

In the year 1609 a new charter was granted, by 
which the privileges already conceded to the Com- 

gmy for a given time were rendered perpetual.* 
ncouraged not less by this than by the permission 
aflbrded by the Mogul to trade freely in all parts of 
the empire, the English began to extend their 
views beyond the narrow limits within which they 
had at first been confined. Instead of restricting 
themselves to the commerce of the eastern islands, 
Sumatra, Java, and Amboyna, they turned their 
attention to the continent of western Asia, with 

* No charter was ever granted to the East India Company 
which had not a saving clause, by which the continuance of 
their privileges was made to depend upon the absence of &D 
detriment to the general interests of the countiy. 
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t]ie view of establishing factories at such points as 
might appear most commodious. Some time 
elapsed, however, ere the vigilance of their rivals 
enabled them to carry this wise intention into force. 
At Aden and Mocha they were opposed by the 
Turks, who surprised one of their ships, and made 
the captain, with seventy of the crew, prisoners* 
On the coast of India, likewise, the Portuguese 
stoutly withstood thefm; nor was it till 1612 that 
any progress was made towards the attainment of 
their wishes. In the months of October and No- 
vember of this year, however. Captain Best, with 
two English ships, having sustained several sue- 
cessftil actions at Swally roads against a very 
superior force of Portuguese, made so deep an 
impression upon the authorities at Surat, that 
they ceased any longer to be guided by the insi- 
nuations of the defeated party. The consequence 
was, that the object of a phirman, which had been 
received so early as the 11th of January preceding! 
was immediately carried into effect ; and the 
English were permitted to erect factories at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and Goja. 

From this time forth for the space of almost a 
century, the history of the East India Company 
presents little besides a series of commercial dif- 
ficulties, originating partly in the misconduct of 
their own servants, partly in the opposition of their 
numerous and active rivals. At home the peculiar 
privileges granted to the body were from time to 
time assailed, as well by the mercantile portion of 
the community in general, as by hostile corpora- 
tions. Thus independently of frequent individual 
efforts to establish an intercourse with India, we 
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find in 1635, an association formed, which had for 
its object, the destruction of the Company's mono- 
poly, and of which Sir William Courtin was at the 
head. So ably were the intrigues of this new 
Society pushed forward, that Charles the First 
seems for a time to have been completely gained 
over ; whilst its commercial transactions were con- 
ducted with such prudence and zeal, that the affairs 
of the old Company became seriously deranged. 
Again, when the dangers apprehended from this 
quarter were beginning to subside, other, and not 
less serious difficulties succeeded them; first, in 
consequence of the proceedings of the king when 
raising forces for the prosecution of the Civil War, 
and afterwards, from the abolition of all exclusive 
rights under CromweU. But Cromwell, though he 
tried the experiment of a free trade to the East, 
did not persist in it beyond a space of five years. 
On the contrary, he took the interests of the Com- 
pany, after the year 1657, in an especial manner 
under the protection of his government; and 
strove, not without success, to infuse fresh vigour 
into its general proceedings. 

The death of the usurper would have been a 
severe blow upon the Company, had they not found 
both in Charles the Second, and his successor, 
friends not less partial than they had latterly found 
in Cromwell. By the former a new charter was 
granted, bearing date the 3d of April, 1661, in 
which, not only were the ancient privileges of 
the Company confirmed, but extensive additional 
powers were conceded to them. Their local agents 
were now authorized to make peace and war with 
any prince or people, not being Christians; to 
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build forts and to maintain armies ; and to seize 
and send home as prisoners, all Englishmen whom 
they should find unprotected by a license within 
their limits. These, with the right of administering 
justice, elevated the Company at once to the rank* 
of a sovereign state; though as yet, their terri-' 
tories comprehended nothing more than a few sta-- 
tions along the coast, and islands of the Indian Sea. 

Under the protection thus afforded, and it was 
even more extensively afforded by James than by 
Charles, the prosperity of the Company began to 
revive, and their enterprises, though still produc- 
tive of less profit than they cared to avow, became 
daily more and more extended. In them the 
government did not hesitate from time to time to 
participate. Several large sums of money were 
advanced as loans to the state; whilst men in 
power, whether privy-councillors or members of 
the House of Commons, were heavily paid for their 
good offices. Nevertheless the Company was not 
yet destined to stand free from the devices of a 
rival. At the moment when King William avowed 
himself friendly to their monopoly, and renewed to 
them the privileges granted by his predecessors, 
a new association was formed — which, applying 
directly to Parliament, obtained from it a charter of 
free trade with the East. Thus were two corpo- 
rate bodies created, one recognised as the London, 
the other as the General East India Company; 
between whom a contest began both at home and 
abroad, which proved eminently hurtful to all con- 
cerned. 

A state of things, such as this, however, was 
not likely to be of long continuance. It was felt 
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MT fancied that prooeedings which had a tendency 
%o lessen the national character in the eyes of the 
people of India, might, and jurohaUy would, lead 
to the entire ruin of the Indian trade ; and hence 
all classes of the community, from the sovereign 
downwards, began to express a wish that the dif- 
farences of the rival companies should be arranged. 
Vor a short time the rancour of the parties impli- 
cated, kept them from paying any regard to these 
suggestions ; but among trading bodies, as is well 
known, the hope of gain is ever the ruling passion. 
As experience proved to them that their own in-* 
terests were at issue, old grudges, with their 
causes, ceased to operate, till overtures were mutu* 
ally made, which led in course of time to a coalition* 
It was now agreed that the two companies should be 
formed into one; that the management of their 
affairs should be committed to a court of twenty- 
four directors, twelve to be chosen by each Com- 
pany ; that of the araiual exports, the amount of 
which should be fixed by the court of managers, 
one half should be furnished by each Company; 
that the court of managers should have the entire 
direction of all matters relating to trade and settle- 
ments, subsequent to this union ; but that the fac- 
tors of each Company should manage separately 
the stocks which each had sent out previously to 
the date of that transacticHi ; that seven years should 
]^e allowed to wind up the separate concerns of 
each Company; and that after that period, ooe 
great joint-stock should be formed by the final 
union of the funds of both. This agreement was 
confirmed by the general courts of both Companies, 
on the 27 th of April, 1 702. , 
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On the 2ISd July of this year, a fresh charter 
receiTcd the royal signature, and the late bdlige- 
Tents assumed the common title of The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indiea. 
An arrangement had previously heen proposed 
respecting the debts and dead stock of both ; but 
several years elapsed ere the questions arising out 
of such discussions were adjusted. In the mean 
vrhile no trilling jealousy continued to actuate the 
proceedings of the functionaries in India, who still 
regarded one another rather as the servants of 
hostile factions, than the agents of one society. 
But a demand, on the part of government, that a 
loan should be advanced, without interest, towards 
the necessities of the state, brought about, as if 
by the power of magic, an adjustment of all 
minor points. It had become necessary that the 
two Companies should lay aside all separate views, 
and join cordially in their endeavours to avert a 
common danger. All differences subsisting between 
them were in consequence submitted to the arbi- 
tration of Earl Godolphin, the Lord Treasurer of 
England ; and in perfect accordance with his 
award, the act 6 Anne, chap. 17, was passed. 

By the terms of that act it was decreed, that a 
«um of £1,200,000, without interest, should be 
advanced by the United Company to government, 
which being added to an advance formerly made, <^ 
i£2,000,000, at e^ht per cent., constituted a loan 
of £3,£00,000, yielding interest at the rate of five 
per cent, on the whole ; that to raise this sum the 
Company should be empowered to borrow on their 
common seal to the extent of £1,500,000, or to 
call in monies to that amount from the proprietors ; 

z 2 
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that the debt should be added to their capital ; 
that their privileges should be extended till M ardi, 
1726 : these, with other clauses, regulating the 
absorption of one species of debt in another, gave 
to the Company its permanent character. With 
respect again to the award of Earl Godolphin, it 
referred solely to the winding up of the concerns 
of the two Companies, and the blending of their se- 
parate properties into one stock, on terms equitable 
to both. Thus was a final stop put to those heart- 
burnings and rivalries which had so long divided 
the mercantile interests of London ; and for a sea- 
son, at least, the nation exulted in the idea of fos- 
tering one thriving and efficient association for the 
protection of its eastern commerce. 

When the competitors for Indian commerce 
were thus united into one corporate body, and the 
privilege of exclusive trade was by legislative au- 
thority conceded to them, the business of the 
Company became regular and uniform ; of the 
mode of conducting which, and of the most im- 
portant results arising out of it, a few words will 
suffice to convey a sufficiently accurate idea. 

The principle upon which the adventurers in 
the trade to India originally framed the constitu- 
tion of their company, was this : — They met in 
assemblies, which were called Courts of Proprie- 
tors, where they transacted certain parts of the com- 
mon business ; and they chose a definite number of 
persons from their own body, termed committees, 
whom they entrusted with other parts of the busi- 
ness which they could not conveniently manage for 
themselves. The government, therefore, of the 
general concerns was in the hands, first, of the 
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proprietors assembled in general court ; secondly, 
of the committees, afterwards called the directors, 
in their special courts. 

. To entitle a proprietor to the right of voting in 
general courts, it was necessary that he should be 
the owner of £500 of the Company's stock. It 
had been found that the more adventurous members 
of the body enjoyed many important advantages, 
because each proprietor was entitled to a distinct 
Tote for every £500 stock of which he chanced to 
be possessed; but from the date of Earl Godol- 
phin*s award, and the junction of the two Com- 
panies, this regulation was repealed, and one vote, 
and no more, was hereafter idlowed to all holders 
of the requisite qualification. 

The Court of Directors consisted of twenty-four 
members, each of whom must of necessity be 
possessed of ££,000 at least of the Company's 
stock. The directors were chosen annually by 
the proprietors, in the general court ; they were 
permitted to serve two years only without re-elec- 
tion ; and they were presided over by two of their 
own number, called the chairman and deputy- 
chairman. 

The proprietors met regularly in court four times 
in every year ; namely, in the months of March, 
June, September, and December ; the directors 
might summon general courts at any time, provided 
they saw reason, and could not refuse to do so if 
required by nine proprietors qualified to vote. The 
courts of directors, on the other hand, were held 
as often, and at such times and places, as thev 
might themselves deem expedient for the despatch 
of business. Thirteen directors were necessary to 
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finrm a eourt ; but their powers exteDded no^tllier 
than to manage the businets of roudne, for all laws 
and regulations, all determinations of dividends and 
grants of money, were made by the court of pro- 
prietors. Thus was the whoie power entrusted, 
theoretically, to the court of proprietors ; though, 
in point of fact, it was exercised ahnost excra- 
siv^y by the directors. 

For conducting die affairs of the Company, 
again, the directors divided themselves into com- 
mittees ; each of which took charge of a distinct 
department. The first and most important oi 
these, which consisted invariably of the senior 
members, composed the committee of correspond- 
ence ; whose business it was to study the advice* 
from India, and to prepare answers for the inspec- 
tion of the court of directors. They reported like- 
wise uoon the quantity of tonnage requisite for 
the trade of the season ; upon the ports to whidi 
the Compan3r's trading vessels should severally be 
detpatdi^ ; upon die number of servants, civil 
and military, at the different stations abroad ; and 
upon the applications made by these for dianges, 
for leave of absence, and for permission to return 
home. All complaints of grievances, likewise, and 
all pecuniary demands on the Company, were 
decided upon in the first instance by this com- 
mittee, which nominated to all places m the trea- 
sury, and in the secretary's, examiners*, and 
auditors' offices.* 

The next in point of importance was the commit* 

* The whole governing power was, in fact, in the hands of 
tills committee, and continues so to be, though checked by the 
board of controul, at the present day. 
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tee of law^suits, the name of which points out die* 
tinctly enough the natare of its dutieti. The tnenn 
bers of this committee deliberated and directed in 
all cases of litigation, advised with comisel, and 
checked and examined bills of law expenses. 

The third committee was that of the treasury* 
It provided, agreeably to the orders of the Courti 
for the payment of dividends, and interest on bondsi 
it negodated the Company's loans, purchased bnl* 
lion for exportation, affixed the Company's seal to 
money^deeds, examined monthly, or onener, the 
balance of cash, and decided, in the first instance, 
pecuniary questions in general, whether arising out 
of the loss of bonds or the delivery of unregistered 
diamonds and bidlion. 

The committee of warehouse was the fourth* 
All orders for the goods, of which the investment 
or importation was to consist, came from it. It 
had the superintendence of the servants employed 
in the inspection of purchases ; determined upon 
the mode of shipping and conveyance; superin- 
tended the landing and warehousing of the goods $ 
arrai^d the order of sales ; and deliberated gene- 
rally upon the means of promoting and improving 
the trade. 

The fifUi committee was that of accounts, which 
examined all bills of exchange, money certificates, 
estimates, and accounts of cash and stock, compared 
advices with bills, and superintended the transfer 
of stock, with other matters belonging to the ac- 
countant's office. A committee of buying and sell- 
ing was the sixth* which watched the purchase and 
preparation of articles intended for exportation* 
The committee of die house composed the seventht 
for the purpose of keeping the Company's build- 
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lags in repair, and adding, from time to time, such 
offices as might be needed. To this committee 
was entrusted the privilege of appointing clerks 
and officers employed in the India House, as well 
as a ppwer of general inspection over them. The 
eighth committee, that of shipping, hired vessels, 

Purchased stores, examined officers as to their qua*- 
fications, fixed the rate of seamen's wages, distri- 
buted the outward cargo, and determined the ton- 
nage allowed for private traffic. The ninth, the 
coinmittee of private trade, adjusted the accounts 
of freight and other charges payable on the goods 
exported for private account in the chartered ships 
of the Company, regulated the indulgences to pri- 
vate trade homewards, and by examining the com- 
manders of ships as well as by other means, en- 
deavoured to ascertain how far the Company's re- 
gulations had been violated or obeyed. The tenth, 
and last committee, was appointed for the avowed 
purpose of hindering the growth of private trade. 
Its peculiar business was to take cognizance of .all 
instances in which the Company's license might 
be exceeded ; it decided upon the controversies to 
which the encroachments of the . private traders 
gave rise, and applied the penalties which were 

Srovided for transgression. " So closely, however, 
id the provinces of this and the preceding com- 
mittee border upon one another, and so little, in 
truth, were their boundaries defined, that the 
business of the one was not unfrequently trans- 
ferred to the other." * 

" * See Mr. Mill, to whose lucid digest of certain official 
papers, not less than to Mr. Bruce's historical view of Plans 
for the Government of British India, we are indebted for the 
condensed sketch given in the preceding pages. 
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Of each and all of these committees the chair- 
BQen were officially members; and as they pre- 
sided in all courts, whether of directors or pro- 
prietors, so were they organs of official communi- 
cation between the Company and other parties. 
No agreements could be entered into, no orders 
issued, till their signature was attached to the deed, 
— in a word, they formed a species of third estate, 
in a body framed in strict analogy to the constitu- 
tion of the empire by which it was protected. 
' It will be seen from the statement just ad- 
vanced, relative to the business of the several com- 
mittees, that as yet the advancement of the Com- 
pany's commerce constituted the main business, 
both of the directors and proprietors of stock. 
The articles which they imported into England 
consisted chiefly of calicoes and other woven 
manufactures of India, of raw silk, diamonds, tea, 
porcelain, pepper, drugs, and saltpetre. The ar- 
ticles which they exported, independently of gold 
and silver, were lead, quicksilver, woollen cloths, 
and hardware, of which the proportions varied at 
diffisrent times, and in obedience to the law of con- 
tingencies. When their ships arrived from abroad 
the cargoes were examined at the custom-house, 
passed on payment of the duties, and warehoused { 
where they remained till it suited the convenience 
of the directors to bring them into the market. 
This again was done as it continues to be done at 
the present day, by public auction, — for the good» 
are put up to sale at the India-house, in lots de- 
termined by the committee, and transferred to the 
highest bidder. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Proceedings of the Company s Agents in India — Contests 
with the Portuguese and Dutch — J'he Massacre ofAm- 
boyna — Its Consequences— ^Boinbay, Madras^ and Calr 
cutia erected into Presidencies — System of Local Go' 
vemment and Trade^ 

While the domestic constitution of the East India 
Coa^ny waa thus attaining, by slow degrees, to 
consistency, the progress made by its agents abroad, 
in die estabiifihment of a lucrative comineroe, was 
grievously impeded by the hostility of the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch. Over the ^Mrmer, indeed, 
our countrymen were not slow in establishing a 
decided superiority. Best's victory havii^ taught 
them to hold at nought the military prowess of 
that people, they cea»ed to be restrained from any 
promising adventure by the apprehension of dan- 
ger ; and the marked success which attended them 
in numerous defensive rencounters, induced them 
befinre long to act on the ofiensive. Having been 
interrupted in the trade with Persia by a Portu- 
guese fleet, they fitted out a squadron at Surat to 
avenge the insult, and the Persians gladly joining 
them, they attacked Ormuz itself, of which, on the 
2S^ of April, I622i they made themselves masters.* 

* They did not retain possession of this place, but gave it 
np to the Persians, receiving, as the reward of their services, a 
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In like manner, when the viceroy made an effi>rt, 
about eight years af^r, not only to recover Ormuz, 
but re-establish the Portuguese superiority in these 
seas, they defeated him in various actions, landing 
their goods wherever they chose, in the fstce of his 
squadrons, and compelling him to seek a suspension 
of further hostilities, by a treaty of reciprocal good 
offices and free intercourse. 

Widely different, during a long succession of 
years, were the issues o£ those contests in which 
our countrymen found themselves from time to 
time engaged with the other rival power. Deter- 
mined to retain in their own hands the monopoly 
of the spice trade, the Dutch steadily opposed every 
attempt on the part of the English to establish ex«- 
tensive factories among the Moluccas, over which, 
whether immediately occupied by themselves, or 
otherwise, they asserted the proprietary right of 
conquerors, it was to no purpose that treaties 
were entered into by the governments at home ; or 
that a council of defence was commissioned to 
superintend the proceedings of agents abroad. 
However carefully the former might be expressed, 
the Dutch found means to evade their execution ; 
whilst ^ latter was perfectly incapable, had it 
been so disposed, of protecting the interests of the 
weaker party against the stronger. The English 
were in consequence deprived of privilege after 
privilege, till their trade in the Archipelago became 
virtually extinct. Their servants were arrested and 

share of the plimder, with a grant of half of the customs col- 
lected at Gambroon. The latter became thenceforth their chief 
statian in the Persian Gulf. 
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their goods confiscated, nor were their own per- 
sons safe from the violence of men who esteemed 
every violation of honour and humanity a trifle, 
provided some desired end could be thereby at- 
tained. Last of all came the massacre of Amboyna^ 
a deed which must stamp with indelible infamy the 
memory of those by whom it was perpetrated, and 
of which, because of the influence exercised by it 
over the future proceedings of our countrymen, it 
will be necessary to give some account. 

In a treaty concluded at London on the 17th 
July, 1619, between the governments of England 
and the United Provinces, it was stipulated, " that 
there should be a mutual amnesty, between their 
subjects in the East, an4 a mutual restoration of 
ships and property; that the pepper trade at Java 
should be equally divided ; that the English should 
have a free trade at Pulicate on the Coromandel 
coast, on paying half the expenses of the garrison ; 
and that of the trade of the Moluccas and Bandas 
they should enjoy one third, the Dutch two, paying 
the expenses of the garrisons in the same propor- 
tion." Besides these conditions, which regarded their 
opposite pretensions, the treaty included arrange- 
ments for mutual profit and defence. The Dutch 
and Enfflish East India Companies were to pro- 
vide each ten ships of war, to be employed exclu- 
sively in the Indian seas, and in the protection of 
the Indian commerce ; and the two nations were to 
unite their efforts to reduce the duties and exac- 
tions of the native governments at the different 
ports. Finally, a council, composed of four mem- 
bers of each Company, was appointed, with the 
title of the Council of Defence, to superintend the 
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execution of this treaty ; and the treaty itself was 
to continue in force during twenty years. 

In the face of this arrangement, and in contempt 
of the remonstrance of the Council, the Dutch not 
only refused to make compensation for past ag- 
gressions, but set up claims of superiority, such as 
the English found it impossible to admit, both in 
the arrangement of the trade and in the administra- 
tion of justice. Our countrymen were indeed per- 
mitted to settle at different parts, but it was on the 
assumed condition that they would live subject to 
the Dutch law, while just so much of the com- 
merce of the country was allowed them as their 
imperious allies saw fit to grant. They protested 
against such treatment with natural warmth ; but 
the protest led only to a more fatal result. In 
February, 1628, Captain Towerson, with nine Eng- 
lishmen, nine Japanese, and one Portuguese, were 
seized at Amboyna, under the accusation of a con- 
spiracy to surprise the garrison. They were put 
to the torture, which, as a matter of course, 
wrung from them a confession of guilt, and they 
were executed without delay. 

We will not pause to describe either the indigna- 
tion which this atrocious act excited in London, or 
the steps which were taken by the Court of Di- 
rectors, in order to obtain redress. We must con- 
tent ourselves by stating, that a commission of in- 
quiry was formed by the King's command, which 
reported in terms consonant with public feeling, 
and that orders were issued for intercepting and 
detaining the Dutch East India fleets, till reparation 
should be afforded. But the Dutch remitted no- 
thing of their pretensions, which, on the contrary. 
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they now advaaced without disguise. They re- 
plied to the remonstrance of their neighbours, that 
they would direct their goTemor-general in the 
East Indies to permit the English to retire fron 
all their settlements without paying any duties ; 
that all disputes might be referred to the Council 
of Defence ; that iUSt English might build forts for 
the protection of their trade, provided they planted 
them at the distance of thirty miles from thoee of 
the Dutch ; but " that the administration of politic 
government, and particular jurisdiction^ both civil 
and criminal, at all such places as owe acknow- 
ledgement to the Dutch must remain absolutely 
with them, to whom belonged the exdusive right 
to the Moluccas, Bandas, and Amboyna." Thus 
not even the danger of an English war could in- 
duce this phlegmatic peo{^ to deviate one hands- 
breadth from the line of OHiduct which they had 
resolved to pursue ; and strange as it may appear, 
it is nevertheless perfectly true, that in this de- 
termination, the English, though highly indignant, 
condescended quietly to acquiesce. 

The affair of Amboyna was followed by nume- 
rous calamitous events, of which it were needless 
to give here any regular narrative. The Endish 
accepting of the proffered permission, withdrew 
from almost all the stations in the Archipelago^ 
even Java was evacuated for a time, and a new 
factory erected in the Island of Lasundy ; but the 
unhealthiness of this situation soon led to its aban- 
donment, and Bantam was again, with the sanction 
of the Dutch, re-occupied. In the meanwhile, ef- 
forts were made to obtain such settlements ak>ng 
the Coromandel coast, as might in some degree 
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compensate for the lots of other advantages. Fac- 
toiieS) it is necessary to observe, had ab*eady 
been established both at Masulipatam and Pulicate, 
though from the latter the jesuousy of the Dutch 
soon expelled the traders. But though they were 
equally unsuccessful in their endeavours to find 
an enaporium in Tanjore, a position was at last as« 
sumed at Armegon, in the Carnatic, whither in 
16^ the factory from Musulipatam was removed. 
Here some progress was made in the erection of 
works for the protection of the persons and property 
of the factors ; but the situation proving less advan- 
tageous than had been anticipated, they began to 
cast their eyes elsewhere. Happily, no great while 
elapsed ere a convenient site was afforded them. 
In 1640-1, a settlement was formed at Madras; 
and the permission of the local chief to build a fort 
having been obtained, the foundations of the seccmd 
city in the Company's empire were laid. 

Up to this moment, the local management of the 
Company's affairs had been entrusted to two of their 
principal servants, who, residing at Surat, in Kan- 
desh, and Bantam in the Island of Java, were digni- 
fied with the title of presidents. These were seve- 
rally assisted by councils, composed of the chief 
Bierchants of the respective factories, whose autho- 
rity was made to extend over every other station 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Chinese Sea. 
Hence the trade of eastern India, not less than that 
of the islands, was conducted by agents in subser- 
viency to the presidency of Bantam, whilst the 
management of the commerce of the west, including 
Persia and Arabia, formed the peculiar province of 
the presidency at Surat. Bat the wars which now 
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raged among the natives on the Coromandel coast, 
soon rendered such an arrangement extremely in- 
convenient. The Directors were accordingly peti- 
tioned to enlarge the fortifications at Madras, and 
to elevate the settlement to the dignity of a presi- 
dency ; and though they declined to sanction the 
former proceeding, they readily gave their appro- 
bation to the latter. This, however, was not the 
only nor the most important change which occurred 
in the political and commercial position of the 
Company on the eastern coast of India. A short 
time previous to the erection of a presidency at 
Madras, the English obtained in Bengal the firs>t of 
those peculiar privileges, which were the forerun- 
ners of their subsequent power. A medical gen- 
tleman, in the service of the Company, by name 
Broughton, having accompanied a mission from 
Surat to Agra, was so fortunate as to cure the 
daughter of Shah Jehan of a severe illness, for 
which, among other rewards, he received permis- 
sion to carry on, throughout the empire, a free 
trade. He proceeded next to Bengal, where his 
abilities obtained for him equal favour from the 
Nabob, who extended to the English nation the 
privilege which the emperor had conferred per- 
sonally on himself; and in the year 1636, the first 
English factory was erected at Hoogly, a town 
situated on one of the branches of the Ganges, 
about one hundred miles from the sea. 

No great while after this valuable acquisition 
had been made to the Company's possessions^ the 
Island of Bombay was conferred as the marriage 
portion of his bride, by the Portuguese sovereign, 
upon Charles II. A squadron, having 500 troops 
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on board, was immediately sent out to take posses- 
sion ; but a misunderstanding having arisen be- 
tween the governor and the British admiral as to 
the extent of the cession, permission to occupy the 
place was refused. The consequence was, that the 
soldiers landing at Anjendivah, perished of famine 
and disease, whilst the fleet returned to England • 
for fresh instructions. After many delays, arising 
from the disinclination of the Portuguese to fulfil 
the compact, these were at last afforded. Bom- 
bay thus passed into the hands of the English 
Government, by whom it was made over with due 
formality to the Company, though it was not till 
a period considerably later that it obtained the rank 
of a presidency. 

Notwithstanding all this, the prospects of the 
Company continued ' for some time to be - ob- 
scured, partly through the continued hostility of 
the Dutch, partly through the mal-practices of 
their own servants. At one period, indeed, the 
Hollanders obtained so complete a command of 
the sea, that Surat itself was blockaded ; ' and 
though Cromwell, by humbling their power in 
Europe, compelled them to assume a less haughty 
attitude in India, this state of things lasted only 
during the life of the usurper. We accordingly 
find them 1664 engaged in an unfortunate contest, 
in which not the Dutch only, but the French were 
opposed to them ; whilst in 1 684-5 they were for- 
mally expelled from Java, and compelled, by the 
loss of Bantam, to transfer the seat of the govern- 
ment of the Eastern coast to Fort St. George. In 
like manner their financial affairs were grievously 
involved, by the practice, common to all their 
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agents, of carrying on an extensive trade <m tli^r 
own account. It was in vain that positive orders 
were from time to time sent out, prohibiting thi^ 
custom. As yet the Company had not learned that 
the most efibctual means of obtaining faithful ser** 
vants is to pay them adequately ; and hence all 
Iheir remons<;rances were slighted as they des^ved 
to hA» by men who felt that obedience woidd cf 
Hf oessity be followed by personal ruin. 
. In the meanwhile, the merchants of Surat found 
themselves exposed to imminent basard, from the 
predatory attack of Sivajee, with wh<Mn, as has 
been alieady shown, they eame more than <Hiee 
into contact^ Though robbed at the moment of 
property to some amount, they were not, howeYer^ 
in the e^ heavy sufferers from these reBCOunters ; 
tuv tha Mogul, plei^sed with their gallantry, ex- 
tended both to them and their employera new and 
impovtant. privileges; of trade* The^ case was diS* 
fei;ent oto. the side of Hoogly,. where the &clorY 
became unfortunately involved in a diispute with 
the natftve powers. They had inqprudently made 
seiaHure «f one of the Mogul's junks, on the pre- 
tence that its commander sought to violate tbeir 
cWrter; md, hostilities began, in whieh tjbe iar 
terests. of the Con^any had well nigh suffered a 
permanent injury* Yet even this was not the only 
eevious calamity that threatened them. A spirit of 
mutiny appeared both in Madras and Bombay, 
whidir in. the latter case was not allayed without 
the. exertion of a higher authority than that of even 
the Court of Directors > indeed the matter had as- 
sumed at one period an. aspect so serious, that it 
tKaa. esteemed necessary to> provide^ by otl^x ] 
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sores, against its recurrence^ With tbis view the 
Supreme Gavernment, which had hitherto been 
established at Surat, was removed to Bombay, 
wlHch in 1687 was elevated to the dignity of a re^ 
gcney^ and invested with unlimited powera ovec 
the rest of the Company's settlements. 

We have said that the factory at Bengal became 
involved in hostilities with the Mogul, which had 
weU nigh brought about the utter ruin oS the £ng- 
hiA% interests in 1^ East. The quarrel came to a 
height in the year l^d^-6, when the resolution was 
ad^yted on the part of die Directors at home to 
seek redress by force of arms. . Ten ships of war, 
with dx companies of troops^ were accordiagly de- 
i^tched to Bengaly with instructions to seiae and 
fortify ChittagOQg, and to retaliate in every practi'* 
cable manner both upon the Nabob and the Mo- 
gul. From beginning to end the campaigi^ was 
marked by mis§>rtunes. The shipe arviving one 
by one, hostilities were begun ere there was force 
ftt hand adequate to carry on operations with effect ; 
and hence, after a useless cannonade of Hoogly^ 
the whole were fain to seek shelter in Calcutta, at 
that time a small town called Chuttanuttee, till an 
accommodation could be brought about with the 
Nabob. Here, however, the Company's servants 
proved themselves quite incapable of coping with 
their wily antagonists. A truce was granted, 
which the Nabob emj^oyed in preparing the means 
of a ftmnidable attack ; and in spite o£ an obsti- 
nate defence, the valuable factories at Patna and 
Cossimbatore were taken and plundered. It might 
have been expected that now, at least, the £ng- 
}Mk would be. content to retire peaceably to their 
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settlement at Hoogly; but the case was not so. 
There arriyed from England in 1687 two vessels 
of war commanded by one Captain Heath, which, 
in obedience to orders received under a different 
state of affairs, brought about an ill-timed renewal 
of the war. Heath, after plundering Balasore, in 
the face of negotiations actually pending, made an 
abortive attempt to surprise and destroy Chitta- 
gong ; after which he took all the Company's ser- 
vants and effects on board, and set sail for Madras. 

Bengal was now wholly abandoned ; but Arung- 
sebe, smarting under the sense of injuries received, 
issued orders to attack the English in all their star 
tions, and expiel them from India. The factory 
at Surat was seized ; Bombay was assaulted by the 
fleets of the Siddies; the greater part of the island 
was taken, and the governor besieged in the town 
and castle. In like manner Masulipatam and Vi- 
sigapatam were both occupied, in the last of which 
the Company's agents, with several of their ser^ 
Vants, were slain. Absolute ruin, indeed, appeared 
to threaten their interests in India, but their own 
abject submission, aided by the application of 
the native merchants, served to allay the storm; 
they were pardoned and reinstated in their former 
position. Nevertheless, the loss sustained, both in 
money and reputation, was very great, whilst an 
opening was made for the admission of a rival, des- 
tined in the end to prove more formidable than 
any to which the English East India Company had 
yet been opposed. 

So early as the year 1664, the French had di- 
rected their attention, with no ordinary interest, to 
the commerce of the Indian seas. Upon this they 
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entered with such an excess of zeal over prudence, 
as to defeat in a great measure their own designs ; * 
but the troubles in which the EngUsh were now in- 
volved afforded to them a handle, of which, with 
their wonted sagacity, they hastened to take advan^ 
tage. At the very moment when our countrymen 
were engaged in, war with the native powers, they 
contrived. to gain an establishment at Pondicherry, 
which they fortified with infinite patience and in- 
dustry, and raised to a high rank among the Euro- 
pean settlements. Into it they poured troops with 
warlike stores of every .description; nor did. any 
great while elapse ere the Company, in part, perhaps, 
stimulated by the example thus set, in part actu- 
ated by the remembrance of past misfortunes, pro- 
ceeded to act upon a similar principle. In 1689, a 
dispatch was forwarded from the court in London, 
which contained the following avowal : — " The in- 
crease of our revenue is the subject of our care as 
much as our trade; it is that must maintain our 
force, when twenty accidents may interrupt our 

* The French first endeavoured to gain a footing in India 
in 1601 ; but their ships which sailed from St. Maloes never 
reached their destination. In 1604, a French East India 
Company was established by charter ; it failed in effecting 
any thing, and was dissolved. Nearly thirty years after a si- 
milar occurrence took place/ when an attempt was made, 
without effect, to colonize Madagascar. But it was not till 
1672 that a French force succeeded in capturing St. Thome, 
one of the earliest stations belonging to the Portuguese, though 
then in the possession of the King of Golcondah. It was sub- 
sequently wrested from them by the Dutch, and restored to 
the native sovereign, of whom the French purchased the vil- 
lage and district of Pondicherry, where they now established 
themselves. They had a second presidency or regency iu 
Mauritius or the Isle of France. 
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trade ; It is that must make us a nation in India ; 
without that we are but as a great number of in- 
terlopers, united by his Majesty's royal charter, fit 
only to trade where nobody of power thinks it their 
interest to prevent us ; and upon this account it is 
that the wise Dutch, in their general advices which 
we have seen, write ten paragraphs concerning 
their government, their civil and military policy, 
warfare, and the increase of (heir revenue, for one 
paragraph they write concerning trade.*' This was 
all that was wanting in order to give a new charac- 
ter to the tenure by which the possessions of the 
English in India were held. Already well disposed 
to strengthen themselves in their various stations, 
the Company's local agents gladly acted upon the 
hint thus thrown out ; and having purchased Teg- 
napatam, a town and harbour on the Coromandel 
coast, a little to the south of Pondicherry, they 
strengthened it by a wall and bulwarks, and called 
it Fort St. David's. Nor did any great while elapse 
ere another fortress was built, out of which the 
great capital of British India has with astonishing 
rapidity arisen. In the year 1698, the Zemindarry 
rights, in the villages of Chuttanuttee, Govindpore, 
and Calcutta, were made over by the Mogul to 
the East India Company, by whose direction the 
works of Fort William were immediately, though 
cautiously, commenced. Nevertheless, our coun- 
trymen were as far as ever from encouraging the 
notion, that they possessed within themselves 
strength sufficient to resist even the weakest of the 
native powers, within whose limits they chanced to 
be located. That knowledge was indeed even- 
tually forced upon them by circumstances over 
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whidi they possessed no controul ; but as ytM the 
utmost to which they looked was the possible in*- 
lluence which a fortified position might product 
upon their negotiations and mercantile dealings 
with their neighbours. 

FVom this date down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the history of the British in 
india records little else besides a succession of at* 
tempts on the part of the Company to suppress pri- 
vate trade ; and a succession of efforts on the part 
of private traders to break in upon the Company's 
monopoly. It is not necessary for our present 
purpose to give of these even a meagre sketch : it 
will be more to the purpose if we close the pre* 
sent chapter with an outline of the system of inter* 
nal management pursued by the Company's ser- 
vants in matters both commercial and political. 

There are three points of view in which the pro* 
ceedings of the Company's agents abroad detnand to 
be examined : first, as to the kind of government esta* 
blished over Europeans ; secondly, as to their mode 
of preserving order among the natives ; and thirdly, 
as to their dealings in disposing of cargoes imported, 
and procuring such articles as were requisite for 
the supply of the home market. With respect to 
the first of these heads, it is sufficient to observe, 
that the general business of India was Carried on 
under the management of three presidencies, one 
at Bombay, another at Madras, and a third at Cal* 
cutta. * As yet these presidencies were in no de- 
gree dependent one upon another ; they were in all 

* This last was created so late as 1707, the husiness at 
Calcutta having been conducted, till that time, under the go- 
vernment of the Presidency ef Madras. 
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respects absolute, each within its own limits, and 
responsible only to the Company in England. They 
consisted severally of a president and council ; the 
latter composed sometimes of nine, and sometimes 
of twelve members, in whose hands ample powers 
were lodged, and who transacted all business, both 
fiscal and mercantile, according to the sense of a 
majority of the members. Both presidents and 
council held commissions signed by the. chairmen 
of the Company ; but whilst the. former were no- 
minated directly from home, the latter were com-* 
posed, except when the arrangement was explicitly 
forbidden, of the superior servants belonging to the 
non-military class, promoted to that high station 
according to the rule of seniority. 

The powers exercised by the governor or presi- 
dent in council were, for a time, those of masters 
over servants, in regard to all persons employed 
in any capacity by the (Company ; with regard to 
such of their countrymen as were not in die ser- 
vice of the Company, they were armed with no 
further authority than to seize, imprison, and send 
them to England. No doubt even this enabled 
them to commit with impunity numerous acts of 
oppression, or at least of severity; but the right of 
administering, first martial, and afterwards civil and 
criminal justice, being in due time granted to them, 
their powers became, as a necessary consequence, 
greatly enlarged. . Nevertheless, it was felt that 
these rights, however clearly defined, rested upon 
a somewhat insecure foundation. A charter was 
accordingly granted in 1726, by which the Com- 
pany were permitted to establish a mayor's court 
at each of their three presidencies, consisting of a 
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mayor and nine aldermen, with powers to decide 
in civil cases of every description. From this juris- 
diction an appeal lay to the president and council, 
who were likewise vested with authority to hold 
quarter sessions, for the exercise of penal judi- 
cature, whilst a separate court of requests was in- 
stituted for the decision, by summary procedure, 
of pecuniary questions of inconsiderable amount. 

Such was the machinery by which an attempt 
was made to dispense justice among the European 
residents dependent on the several, Presidencies. It 
was rudely put together, and proved in more than 
one -instance far from efficient; but it was all that 
the temper of the times permitted to be applied, 
or, to speak more truly, the prejudices or interests 
of men in power would sanction. With respect to 
the preservation of order among the natives, as the 
territorial limits of the Company's empire extended 
then only to a narrow circle drawn round Calcutta, 
the task was neither a difficult one, nor the system 

Pursued for its accomplishment very complicated, 
'he Company, in its capacity of zemindar, held the 
usual zemindarry courts, in which justice was dis- 
pensed, as far as possible, according to established 
usage and custom. There was the Foujdary 
Court, for criminal law ; the Cutcherry, for 
civil causes ; and the Collector's Court, where all 
questions respecting revenue were heard and de- 
termined. The judges in these courts were ser- 
vants of the Company, appointed by the governor 
and council, and holding their offices at pleasure. 
No useless forms encumbered tlieir proceedings ; 
their mode of procedure was both simple and sum- 
mary ; and their punishments extended to fine. 
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imprisontnent, labour upon the nMids in chains, 
flagellation, and death. We are in£>rmed, that to 
the European mode of inflicting capital punishment 
the Mogul government objected. It was held de*- 
rogatory to the honour of a Mussulman that he 
should be hanged ; but no objection was made to 
the act of flogging him to death, which was gene* 
rally accomplished by a few strokes, fiom a skilful 
hand, of the Chawbuck, • 

But the most important part of the business de* 
volved upon the Company's agents was the ma* 
nagement of the trade, which was condncted afber 
a fashion correspondent to the condition of the 
country within which they carried it on. The sale, 
indeed, of such commodities as were conveyed 
from Europe, was transacted in the simplest and 
easiest of all possible ways ; they were disposed of 
by auction, in the very same mann^ in which the 
Indian goods imported into England were disposed 
of to London traders. It was then left to the native 
merchants to distribute them through the country, 
a measure which the unsettled state of the pro^ 
vinces during the declme of the Mogul empire 
rendered absolutely necessary. But for the pur- 
chase, collection, and custody of the goods which 
constituted the freight to Europe, a much more 
complicated system of operations was necessary. 
For the reception of these factories were erected, 
and warehouses built, at convenient spots through* 
out the provinces. Here agents called chiefs of 
factories resided, who in their turn sent out subor^ 
dinate agents, to deal with the agents of the mantt- 

* Seventh Report of the Committ«e of Secresy, 177S. 
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fteturing population, or the growtts of mieh na-^ 
tural prodactioni as were sought. These produc- 
tions again were conveyed to the coast, and em* 
barked, widi as little dday as possible, after ships 
arrived to receive them. Nor was this all. Un* 
der the disorderlv and inefficient system of govern- 
ment which, dunng die latter years of the Maho- 
medan sovereignty prevailed in India, deposits of 
property were always exposed to the rapacity of 
public fmictionaries, or the depredations of private 
plunderers. It became therefore an object of im* 
portance to construct fortifications around the fac- 
tories, and to keep their inmates armed and dis- 
ciplined for self-defence as perfectly as circum- 
stances would allow. To this consideration, in-^ 
deed, the Company^ at a very early period, paid 
attention, by maintaining at these stations profes- 
sional troops, as often as the sanction of the rulers 
or their negligence would permit. 

Of the troops thus organised, the chief command 
was vested in the presidents or governors of the 
several presidencies. They consisted partly of re- 
cruits sent out in the ships of the Company, partly 
of deserters from the other European nations set- 
tled in India, and partly, at least at Bombay and 
Surat, of Topasses, the mixed offspring of Portu- 
guese and Indian parents, or converts to the Ca- 
molic faith from Hindooism. These were regu- 
larly trained and uniformed ; but besides them, 
the natives were already, to a trifling extent, em- 
ployed in the mihtary service of the Company, un- 
der the denomination of Sepoys, a word signifying 
soldier, and a corruption of the Indian term Spahi. 
They were armed principally with swords and 
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shields, though exercised likewise to the use of the 
musket ; their dress was a turhan, vest, and k>iig 
drawers, and they were coimuanded by native offi* 
cers, according to the custom of the country, imder 
the general superintendence of one or more Eng- 
lishmen, No attempt was yet made to drill them 
to European tactics ; but on more than one occasion 
they found opportunities to prove, that as far,aa 
steadiness and hardihood in danger mark the pro- 
per material for a soldier, they were scarcely be- 
hind their Christian comrades. 
. Besides possessing the command of the army, 
the president was the sole organ of communication, 
by letter or otherwise, with the country powers. 
This was a means of adding in no slight degree to 
his importance ; for though the councU expected to 
be informed both as to the, tendency and result of 
such communications, it rested with him to lay his 
statements before them in such order and at such 
times as he might himself deem expedient. It 
formed a prodigious source of influence, likewise, 
both, to him and to the council, that the appoint- 
ment of persons to all lucrative and honourable 
situations in the country rested with them. In 
their gift were the chiefships of factories, the su- 
perintendence of outstations, and other posts of 
profit ; nor were they very scrupulous in nominat- 
ing one another, sometimes to the glaring detriment 
of the public interests. 

. The civil servants of the Company, resident in 
India, were at this time denominated writers, factors, 
junior merchants, and senior merchants. They re- 
mained in the capacity of writers, for live years, 
during which they were employed in attending to 
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the inferior details of commerce ; their first pro- 
motion was to the rank of factor, their next to that 
of junior merchant, in each of which the period of 
service was three years. After passing through 
these gradations they hecame senior merchants, 
while out of the class of senior merchants were 
taken by seniority the members of council, and, 
when no particular appointment interfered, even 
the presidents themselves. 

Such was the constitution of the Company's go- 
vernment, as established at an early period over 
their settlements in India, and such it continued to 
be, with few and partial alterations, down to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century* 
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